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TO SAVE GASOLINE 





. CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
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Wake up your sleepy motor—whether 
car, truck or tractor—and step-up 
gasoline mileage to the maximum by 
having your spark plugs tested, 
cleaned, and re-gapped at regular 
intervals. 


When should spark plugs be changed? 
That varies, as most any spark plug 
will continue to function in a hit or 
miss, wasteful and inefficient manner 
almost indefinitely. But why con- 
tinue wasting gas with old, worn- 
out, carbon encrusted spark plugs, 
and why put up with sluggish, in- 
efficient performance when new 
Champions will rectify these troubles 
—which usually occur after 10,000 
miles of service? 


Have your spark plugs checked today. 
If you need new ones insist on de- 
pendable Champions, the only spark 
plugs with the Sillment seal which 
prevents harmful gas leakage common 
to ordinary spark plugs. Since leakage 
in spark plugs causes overheating, 
pre-ignition and rough, wasteful éen- 
gine operation, it’s decidedly to your 
advantage to insist on Champions 
for champion performance. 
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YOUR CAR MAY REQUIRE A HOTTER OR COLDER TYPE THAN 
NORMALLY RECOMMENDED—CONSULT YOUR DEALER 


YOUR DEALER HAS A COMPLETE CHART OF 
TYPES FOR ALL CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


@ KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLE, 
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BUY US O PEACEFUL a 


ae a valley as shown in 
“Distant Haze’ may 
easily be misunder- 
stood by persons ac- 
customed to the hectic 
ways of city life. Their 
eyes, inexperienced in country ways, 
miss the feverish haste with which its 
farmers must plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest. They fail to realize how impor- 
tant two or three days may prove in 
producing a crop—or no crop at all 
for another 12 months. They miss the 
necessity of being with a farrowing 
sow at the right moment if she is to 
raise six or eight husky porkers—or 
none at all. As a consequence of not 
knowing and appreciating Nature’s 
processes which farmers must obey 
implicitly, urban dwellers most un- 
thinkingly charge country people with 
complacency in our Nation’s critical 
hours of trial. 

I wish I were as sure the good city 
people were really getting some place 
with all their drives and ballyhoo as I 
am that big things are doing these 
spring days on the farm. And vast 
tonnages of food are not the only evi- 
dence of good faith on the farm. Fight- 
ing forces in a mechanical war prize 
the skill of farm boys trained since 
childhood around complicated ma- 
chinery. Per thousand population their 
numbers in the combatant services will 
exceed city contributions of fighters. 
Nor will cash with which to meet the 





“Distant Haze,” by Asa Cheffetz 


war bills come entirely from city 
pocketbooks—if World War I taught 
us anything. Going intelligently and 
quietly about one’s business is nof 
complacency. 


Farmers should not be deferred 
from the draft. They share the bless- 
ings of our great country and must in 
time of emergency protect it. That 
may best be done in the fighting forces, 
in the defense plants, or on the land. 
But, so long as all the honor goes to 
the fighter, farm young men can’t be 
expected to accept deferment, tho it 
may be offered. Some day many years 
hence they will be asked how they 
served their country in World War II. 
I can’t find cause to criticize our draft 
boards. Rather, I would criticize our 
present national policy of drafting 
combatants only. Better draft every 
man within certain age groups, sub- 


ject all to the same preliminary treat- 


ment, and then assign where best 
fitted for the most-needed service. At 
the ( lose of war muster out every man 
so called, granting an honorable dis- 
charge when merited by faithful duty 
in the battle lines or production lines. 
It’s not yet too late. 


Were I the editor of the Naz 
Journal | would stick to naval subjects. 
By the same token I am going to stick 
to the business of farming in Successful 
Farming and especially to the new 
angles resulting from wartime needs. 
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Nature fashioned in the heart of 
America a vast area of fertile soil in 
which the major part of our crops and 
livestock is produced. Here is where 
our readers live, and our one objective 
shall be to help them in their gigantic 
task of producing the food needed by 
our people and our allies. 

Farmers must ever remain alert 
to encroachments from other groups. 
Efforts of labor unions to organize 
farmers can only produce trouble and 
endless mischief. Let Labor attend to 
its own business, and the same for 
farmers. If thru their official organiza- 
tions they wish to co-operate, that is 
different. Farmers in a Labor organiza- 
tion must certainly be so outnum- 
bered as to find themselves mere 
pawns in somebody else’s game. So far 
National policy has favored both La- 
bor and Agriculture. Blindness now in 
some official quarters to excessive La- 
bor demands while legislative attempts 
are being made to hold down agricul- 
tural prices must be viewed with con- 
cern. At any time there may come a 
turn in the tide of official favor and 
only by maintaining good, strong farm 
organizations free of entanglements 
with other groups can farmers expect 
to get their just consideration. 
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Each has two hobbies_what's yours? 
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“TYING ‘FLIES’ IS A LOT OF FUN,” 


says roll-your-owner Harry Fream 


“HUNTING IS ONE HOBBY WITH 
ME,”’ says pipe-smoker Graham 
Harry knows his flies catch 
trout—he’s an angler himself. 
“I make what the fish go for,” 
he says. Harry smokes what 
most men go for — Prince 
Albert, world’s largest-selling 
tobacco. “Prince Albert’s so 


Arch Graham sure knows 
where the game grows in the 
season. Knows where choice 
tobacco’s to be had, too. Hunt- 
er Graham’s been a Prince 
Albert smoker 10 years. 
“P. A. burns so cool—no other 


tobacco like it,” says he. smooth,” Harry smiles. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C Be 
pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in every 
In recent laboratory 2 5 0) handy pocket can of Prince Albert 
“smoking bowl” tests, \ 
Prince Albert burned YF fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 


DEGREES | handy pocket can of Prince Albert 
COOLER «= 


than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 


selling brands tested... ee Loe THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


coolest of all! 
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These youngsters face a happy price prospect because Uncle Sam wants to encourage producers 


The Farm Outlook 


IN BRIEF: Pork ceilings will still permit favorable hog prices . 


By Lauren Soth 


. . better beef 


moving up .. . Corn supplies disappearing fast . . . Soybeans and flax will help 
solve fat, oil shortage . . . Egg outlook looks good... 


Roof on Pork. Midwestern farmers are 
ow watching the first of what probably 
will be a long list of price controls affecting 
their products. Ceilings on wholesale prices 
the major pork cuts and of lard are in 
effect. Lard ceilings have been in effect 
ince December, and the pork ceilings 
ent on in March. Packers are, of course, 
bidding for hogs on the basis of the limits 
iced on what they can sell their products 
lor. When hog supplies are short, packers 
sometimes bid for hogs without much 


ynsideration for ‘short-time changes in 
jlesale prices of pork and lard, simply 
) keep their plants operating. Now, with 
lroves of hogs heading marketward 
| actually threatening the nation’s pork- 
rocessing Capacity for next winter, packer 
ls are based entirely on the wholesale 
rk market. 
Ceilings on prices of food are intended to 
ep food costs down for the city consumer. 
In the case of pork and lard, however, no 
rol has been established at the retail 
|. It is hoped that the control of whole- 
prices will keep retail prices down. 
| how well this psychological influence 
work, no one knows. It is entirely pos- 
that retail price ceilings and consumer 
ning of pork will be necessary later on. 
) many farmers it may seem strange 
t pork price controls are necessary when 
production is the largest in history, and 
ising by leaps and bounds. The fall 
rop of 1941 was 18 percent larger than 
ir earlier, and the spring pig crop of 
ear probably will be 28 percent larger 
the 1941 spring crop, if farmers’ in- 
ions are realized. But the.necessity for 
sort of control over pork prices will 
eem so strange if farmers consider the 
ible needs of the country for pork and 
this year. 
vernment buying for lend-lease this 
probably will take one-fifth of all the 





pork produced under Federal inspection 
and an even larger percentage of the lard 
produced, if shipping is available. This 
would be about 15 percent of the total pork 
and lard produced in the United States. It 
would leave only about the same amount 
of pork available for consumers in the 
United States as was available in 1941 
and possibly less. 

Consumer Incomes Mount. Now con- 
trast this situation with the tremendous in- 
crease in consumer buying power, and the 
possibilities for runaway pork and hog 
prices become clear. National income in 
1941 was about 90 billion dollars. This year 
it will soar to 110 billion dollars, or such a 
matter. And a higher proportion of this 
bigger income will be diverted to food 
spending than was the case in 1941! Ra- 
tioning of many industrial items, and the 
absence of supplies of many of them, will 
prevent consumers from spending as much 
money for industrial products as they did 
in 1941, 


Greater Output First Aim. [farmers 
need not be worried that the ceilings af- 
fecting hog prices will pinch them severely. 
The Government wants to keep prices of 
basic food products down, and it wants to 
stem the rising tide of inflation as much as 
possible. But it wants to get huge quanti- 
ties of pork and lard produced even more 
than it wants to keep prices down. In other 
words. hog prices wll not be permitted to drop to 
1 level that would discourage production. Fur- 
thermore, the Price Control Act prevents 
ceilings from being placed on any product 
such that the price reflected back to the 
farmer would be less than 110 percent ol 
parity—October or December, 1941, farm 
prices or the 1919 to 1929 average price, 
In the case 


whichever is highest. of hogs, 


110 percent of parity Continued on page 26 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





Leo, you know, has enlisted for the 
duration. He’s in the Army, the Navy, 
Civilian Defense and ready to serve 
wherever wanted by his Uncle. 


o's 


The exhibitors of America, as well, are 
all out for our war effort. Their screens 
will inform, uplift and divert. Three 
essentials in a crisis. 

* * * * 
Among the diversions that Dr. Leo has 
brewed in his own laboratory is the 
newest rattle of that famous Hardy 
family skeleton. 

* * * * 
Despite the natural presence of that 
exciting, energetic, connubial dynamo 
—Mickey Rooney—nothing personal is 
intended by the title— 

* * * * 
“The Courtship of Andy Hardy”. 

* * * * 

It’s undoubtedly impossible to refer to 
a beautiful young lady as a dark horse— 
. * * * 

But watch Donna Reed in this hardi- 

est of the Hardys. 
* * * * 

Have you seen “‘Joe Smith, American’’? 
Recommended, incidentally, by our 
generous First Lady. 

* * 
4 Space doesn’t per- 
% mit much about 

ao | N “Rio Rita’ (Ab- 
oak. Fm oh 
“Ship Ahoy” 
(Eleanor Powell, 
Red Skelton, Bert 
Lahr, Tommy Dor- ; 
sey’s Orchestra) | 


io And “Mrs. Mini- 
: ver” (Greer Gar- 
son and Walter 
#4 Pidgeon). 
* * * * 
There’s so much to say about the merits 
of Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer Pictures. 
We really ought to have two columns. 
Still— - &¢ «+ 
Yours for conservation. 
— Lee 





The Gang’s Behind Don Graham! 


D. YN GRAHAM'S big orange tractor is 
nearly seven years old. Each year of its life 
it has pulled plowing-match bottoms, and 
two of those years it has carried its driver- 
owner thru to win the famous Pilot Rock 
(Iowa) event. It does the feed grinding 
every day and hauls most of the feed up a 
hilly road to a distant set of hog houses and 
sheds; it plows, mows, and threshes in 
season. Every mile and bushel it chalks up 
are a tribute to Don Graham. 

Every mile and bushel, too, are proofs 
positive that the goals of our wartime re- 
pair and maintenance program are not all 
haywire—and the successful prosecution 
of the war is one of the things with which 
the Grahams as a family are concerned. 


To begin, they all back Don in ke 

field equipment up to snuff. David, w! 
eight, never misses a chance to hol 
wrench, insert a wire, or wield a a 
brush. And his toys are miniature trac 
which, with the aid of the dime store, b: 
a pretty complete set ol equipment ol ti 
own. David, by the way, told me th 
career in the city was out of the quest 
his interest is plowing matches and “‘ 
a champion like Daddy.” 

His sisters, Beth and Bonita, are dex 
interested in Iowa’s 4-H Victory progran 
“This year’s work is called Home Effi 
ciency II, but food for health and Defense i 
stressed.”’ Both girls are hard-hitting pla 
ers on the high-school basketball squa 


Mrs. Graham, Bonita, and Beth enjoy their casual, gay moments 
around the family piano as relaxation from heavy schedules 


re, 


ii 


No showroom outfit 

is the tractor which 

Don Graham pilots 

in our May cover is 
photograph. He's r 
won two plowing wilt eee 
matches with it dur- ati f 7 
ing the seven years ~ 
it has hummed along 


Question 1: In the war with Germany, do you 
feel that our chief enemy is the German 
people as a whole or the Hitler government? 


The Answer: 

Other 

An- Didn't 
Both swers Know 
All Farmers 15% 1% 6% 
Midwest Farmers 3 76 15 6 
Other Farmers 6 72 16 1 5 

Many a U. S. citizen believes that the 
German people are sound but that the 
Nazi government is evil. According to this 
view, what is required is the defeat of the 
Nazis and the granting of reasonable terms 
of peace, after which Germany will be only 
too willing to pursue a policy of peace and 
co-operation. This was the Wilson hypoth- 
esis in 1918. 

A second view is that the German na- 
tion is sick from the overdose of Naziism, 
but that it can be cured. Admitting the 
Nazi doctrine has a firm hold on the 
German people, it has been argued that 
when defeat comes, the German people 
will turn upon their Nazi tyrants and 
make short shrift of them. 

Discussing the terms of a future peace, 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, professor of history 
at the University of Chicago, said recently: 
*“‘Would that the solution of the German 
problem were easy. Unfortunately—as it 


Hitler 
People Gov't 
5% 13% 


‘Farmers: “Let's Concentrate on 


seems to me—German history warns 
The essentials of Hitlerism—the desire 
conquest, the notion that the Germans a1 
the Herrenvolk, the belief in their mission t 
rule Europe, their willingness to go to wat 
these were not invented by Adolf Hitler 
or imposed by him on the German peop! 
Hitler 
propaganda to unheard-of heights of ter 
and efficiency, but the essence of his p1 
gram proclaimed _by 
German writers in the palmy days 
William II and was accepted by larg 
numbers’ of 


has indeed raised 


innumerable 


was 


Germans—as visitors 


brutality and 


Ol 





“The Farmer Speaks” is a national! 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 
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as if meetings and farm work were not 
enough to absorb excess energies. More 
serious exercise lies just ahead: ‘‘Because 
the farm labor situation, the girls will 
probably have to be the hired men this 
as yn.” 
Mrs. Graham, herself, homemaking co- 
rdinator of this alert outfit, is deep in the 
men’s training schools of the Farm Bu- 
eau, which, on a statewide basis, are study- 
ing and practicing nutrition for Defense. 
That’s needed when Don, David, and the 
iris get into the good bottom-land fields 
long the Sioux River for long hours be- 
en planting and harvest. A recent letter 
rom Mrs. Graham says: “I always make 
iost of my own and the girls’ clothing, so 
radio agitation on that subject isn’t 
ing to affect us. Of course, we’ve always 
put in a large garden and can, freeze, or 
therwise store most of our vegetables.” 
Don farms 215 [ Continued on page 59 


David was six when we took this of him and 
the bunny they plowed out. He's eight now 
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Hitler!” 


Germany prior to 1914 were well aware. 
Germany,” continues Schmitt, “‘has 
ted such incalculable suffering on the 
rid by her two wars for world domina- 
that we cannot run the risk of letting 
become strong a third time. Now it is 
turn to suffer. Only when she can 
ionstrate that she has abandoned the 
el of war can we afford her the oppor- 
ty to live in a peace-loving world. 
Once Germany is disciplined, Europe will, 
y opinion, be able and ready to form 
e kind of union dedicated to peace and 
ian betterment.” 
Believing that our chief enemy is the 
rman people is this farmer living at 
Pamlico County, North Carolina: “The 
rerman people let Hitler get to power. 
lhe leaders cannot fight the war without 
ielp of the people. We’ve got to whip 
German people, not just the Nazis. 
may not want war, but they are 
ng it.” In disagreement is this farmer 
in Pope County, Illinois, who says: 
German people under different cir- 
tances would express themselves dif- 
tly, but they are under the influence 
nilitary clique.” 


Question 2: Who do you think can do the 


Dest job of straightening things out here in the 
United States after [ Continued on page 39 
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TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING + GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


It is imperative now to save America’s cylinders. Billions 
of miles of irreplaceable transportation hang on that tiny 
thread, cylinder wear. Neglect is no longer excusable. 

Watch your engine closely. At the first sign of oil-pump- 
ing, put in Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. They stop oil- 
pumping and check cylinder wear. Any good mechanic can 
install them—quickly and economically. 





Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's Steel -Vent 
Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. HASTING MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mig. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
> lp. Ow- (Pumping 
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What's New in Farming 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


1. Rake. This high- 

speed tractor im- 

plement comes in 

three sizes: seven, 

nine, and 11 feet. 

The wheels are 

built to fit 6.00 x 

16-inch used auto 

tires. Rake head 

pivots very easily 

by light 

rope from tractor 

driver. Operating 

speed ranges up to 

15 miles per hour. 

Field Force 

Mfg. Company. 

4 

2. Hay-Stacker. 

Simplified hay-stacking and loading 
are offered by the manufacturer of the 
tractor-attached device shown on this 
page. It is all-steel and is designed so as 


to permit the top nine-foot section of 


the track to be folded back, allowing 
the machine to be driven under low- 
hanging obstacles. The buck is 10 feet 
wide and has 11 wooden teeth eight 
feet long. By simple changes the ma- 
chine is easily converted into a manure- 
and dirt-loading scoop.—New Method 
Equipment Co. 


The stacker shown at the bottom of 


page 13 of the February issue is in- 
correctly credited to the New Method 
Equipment Company. It should have 
been credited to the Superior Sepa- 
rator Company. 


3. Durum Wheat. Still using varieties 
introduced many years ago, chiefly 
Mindum and Kubanka, durum wheat 
growers are clamoring for a superior 
wheat. The North Dakota Experiment 
Station has been working several years 
on this problem and now, from crosses 
of Emmer and Mindum, plant breed- 
a very promising 
rust. 


ers have developed 


durum resistant to stem 


new 
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Original crosses were backcrossed to 
Mindum to give the new wheat milling 
quality. One of the selections from this 
backcross, called LD104, makes a clear 
lemon-yellow macaroni, and in addi- 
tion the variety is high in stem-rust 
resistance 


4. Hay-Keeper. This structure is 
built of standard wood silo staves, ex- 
actly like a regular silo, with the ex- 
ception that part of every other stave 
is omitted to ventilate the 
material. There is no reinforcing, 
the exception of the hoops, and no 
additional equipment is required, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. It is 
built to handle cut hay, which, when 
settled, wets in only about two inches 
when exposed to the weather thru the 
open The foundation can be 
built of cement, tho in most cases the 
hay-keepers are erected on timbers so 
they may readily be taken down and 
moved.—Murray Company. 


enclose d 
with 


slats. 


Subsurface Tillage. \fcrely loosening 
the top six or seven inches of soil with- 
out turning under surface plant residue 
reduced erosion and nearly doubled 
corn yields in a South Dakota corn, 
oats, wheat rotation. Comparison was 
with corn grown on land clean-plowed 
in the fall, and the experiment was 
conducted by the University of Ne- 
braska. One tillage was given in the 
fall to kill the weeds when row crops 
followed small grains. In spring, when 
weeds started, another subsurface till- 


age loosened the ground and cut off 


weeds and volunteer grain. When one 
row crop followed another, a stalk 
cutter went over the field first, fol- 
lowed by the first subsurface tillage. 
Use of a treader helped eliminate 
small weeds, broke clods, made firm- 
er seedbed. The soil was then ready 
for planting. This system is described 
in Successful Farming for July, 1941. 





Spray. Blood albumin, a by-prod 
of the meat packing industry, has b« 
found by the New York Experime: 
Station to be an excellent emulsifyi: 
agent for tank-mixed oil sprays to b 
used against insect pests of fruit trees 
Besides its desirable emulsifying pri 
erties, it 
available, and easily handled. 
Apple flea weevil has caused man 
Ohio apple orchards to become un- 
profitable. A control offered by 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Stati 
consisted of absolutely clean orchard 
cultivation. Where this is impossib! 


is moderate in cost, read 


the suggested pre ywcedure is to spra\ 
both the pre-pink and pink periods 
with the following formula: Kal 
spray, Alorco, or Kryocide, 5 pounds 
flotation powder, 8 
Goulac, 3 ounces; and 100 gallons 
water. Special care should be taken t 
cover the well as th 
upper side of the leaves. In addition 
controlling apple flea 
treatment will control apple scab a 
will be of value in suppressing cank 
worms and plum curculio. 


sulfur poun 


underside as 


weevil, 


Dodder, Farmers in the vicinity 
Mound City, Kansas, find preventio 
of this parasitic weed pest more im- 
portant than cure. Clean seed is 1 
surest method of prevention. Whe! 
infestation does occur, the crop is ‘ 
close to the ground so no tendrils r 
main on the stubble. As soon as d! 
the hay is raked and burned. fF 
quent cuttings thruout the season 
control the plant, if not entirely eradi- 
cate it. This weed is yellow in c 
and looks like tangled carpet w 
spread over the crop. It has no leaves 
no roots, and no green coloring matte! 
Pasture. A series of ‘“‘cafeteria” shee] 
pasture feeding tests at the Universit) 
of Illinois showed that plots containing 


alfalfa were the | Continued on f OV 















‘A 16-Year Friendship_ 
Jack, Mobiloil and Me! 


JACK JANKOWIAK HAS BEEN SELLING ME MOBILOIL SINCE 1926... 



















* 
| ...and I wouldn’t do without 


either of ’em,”’ says 


TONY KEDZIERSKI 


ee of Fraser Township, Mich. 


ying BOUT sixteen years ago, Jack 
; Jankowiak started delivering 
rees Mobiloil to Tony Kedzierski. 
p- “Jack and Mobiloil makea great 
team; writes Tony Kedzierski. 
“You can depend on them both. 
ait One, for dependable lubrication. 
the The other, forcommon-sense, prac- 
tion tical advice. The two of ’em have 
ard kept my farm machinery in apple- 


sible pie running order since 1926.” 
7? Why not let the Mobiloil Man 
x ry help you? 

Nadi 


Let Mobiloil help fight wear, * 
ands sludge and carbon formation in 
1s of your tractor. Try Mobiloil Gear 
nt Oil, too. 





i 


Mobiloil Man Jack Jankowiak (left), Mayor of Pinconning, Michigan, takes time from his du- 
ties to give Tony Kedzierski, Sr. (right) and other local farm owners helpful lubrication advice. 














THESE PRODUCTS CAN HELP 
YOU SAVE MONEY 


MOBILOIL—to protect car and farm engines. 
MOBILGAS—powerful, thrifty. 
MOBILGREASE No.2—retards machinery wear. 
POWER FUEL —thrifty farm fuel. 

;  MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—for gears. 

| BUG-A-BOO—to kill insects. 

SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—to combat flies. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Mobilgas 
HELPS MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST sco ac 






























































Hear LOWELL THOMAS 


IN NOVEL SOUND PICTURE 

FREE Sct 
ORGANIZATIONS 
In this unusual picture, Lowell 
Thomas tells how science is 
put more profit into livestock and 
poultry feeding at the great MoorMan plant. 
Suitable for 4-H Club, Farm Bureau or similar 
organizations. If interested, write giving full 
particulars about organization. Presented as 


available without cost or obligation where there 
is a MoorMan dealer 


“PAYS TO FEED 


) BEST MINERALS 


MONEY CAN BUY” 


ADVISES PROMINENT LIVESTOCK MAN 


. 


Charles Auten Astonished By Improvement 
After Feeding MoorMan’s to Livestock 


S a stockman, Charles Auten 
has a reputation for sound 
methods and good judgment in 
feeding methods that he can’t 
afford to risk. If, therefore, he rec- 
ommends a specific mineral sup- 
plement to his friends, it can only 
mean that he has given it every 
possible chance to prove itself and 
that it has fully convinced him of 
its exceptional merit. 

Mr. Auten has put MoorMan’s 
Minerals through just such a test 
and has this to say about them: 

“TI thought my soil had every- 
thing needed to grow feeds with 
the complete nourishment modern 
type animals must have for very 
best growth and development. 
Now, I frankly admit I was 
wrong. My sheep, hogs, cattle 
and horses have shown marked 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN 
WITH FARM EXPERIENCE 


You will find work as a MoorMan 
sales-ser vice dealer not only pleas- 
ant, but permanent, secure and 
highly profitable. You should be 
25 to 55, and have some knowl- 
edge of feeds and feeding. No 
capital needed, but must have 
car. Thorough training—earn 
while you learn. Help national 
defense by helping farmers pro- 
duce more food. Mail coupon for 
details. j 


MOORMA 


Name 


improvement in growth—develop 
ment— yields of wool and in- 
creased gains in weight since 
using MoorMan’s Minerals. 

“By personal observation, I am 
now thoroughly convinced all 
types of animals need the best 
minerals money can buy and that 
tome means MoorMan’s. I not only 
wholeheartedly recommend them 
but sincerely urge every pro- 
ducer of livestock to use Moor- 
Man products continuously.”’ 

Many others among the mid 
west’s leading stockmen share Mr. 
Auten’s opinion because they too 
have used MoorMan’s Minerals 
and Concentrates with equally 
profitable results. If you are not 
among them, why not get all the 
facts? No obligation—Just mail 
the coupon. 


MFG. CO. 


Moorman Mfg. Co.—Dept. E-10—Quincy, Ill. 
Rush me details on subjects checked below: 
MoorMan Feeding Plan 
O Opportunity as MoorMan Dealer 


Address or R. F. D 


Township 


MoorHans  E 


County 


State 
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So-called nurse crops tend 
to lessen rather than help 


the chances of good stands 


By Arthur Lester 


| a the best way to start an 
alfalfa seeding?”’ I asked B. W. Till- 
man, competent farm adviser for St. 
Clair County, Illinois, for the past 22 
years. 

“Anything I tell you will be based 
largely on the experiences of our farm- 
ers,’ was his prompt reply. “Why 
don’t you let them tell you how they 
do it?” 

So out into the county I went. My 
first stop was at the farm of Frank J. 
Lantern, who, besides carrying on the 
management of his fine 115-acre farm, 
heads up one of his county’s farm 
credit associations. He’s been growing 
alfalfa for years. 

On a three-acre plot not far from 
the farmstead, alfalfa seedlings were 
making thick, vigorous growth at the 
time of my visit in mid-September. 
Noting my questioning look, Lantern 
remarked, ‘‘Next summer I'll be tak- 
ing three crops of hay off that field. 
Should make four to five tons to an 
acre. And I took a mighty good crop 
of wheat off that land this year.” 


Anp then he outlined the cultural 
methods he’s followed consistently, 
with two exceptions. Just as soon as 
wheat is off the field, he brings in a 
plow and turns the soil. If tests show 
the need for applying lime, it’s applied 
according to the needs of the soil. Then 
follow numerous harrowings and roll- 
ings to prepare a smooth, firm seedbed. 
Just before the seed is sown by hand, 
usually during the last week of August, 
the ground is harrowed for the last 
time. After seeding, the seed is covered 
thinly by going over the field with a 
corrugated roller. 

So far he’s never failed to secure a 
strong, healthy stand from this meth- 
od. But one year he seeded alfalfa in 
the spring with wheat, and another 
time with oats. Both times the result 
was dismal failure. “Looks to me like 
the bad feature of seeding alfalfa with 
another crop is that the alfalfa can’t 
stand the competition,” he asserted. 


“My wheat and oats were just too 
heavy, and the alfalfa didn’t have a 
chance. When I harvested the grain, 
the poor alfalfa plants wilted and 
died. The hot weather we have at har- 
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us. Cereals with which forages are sown are never directly beneficial to them 
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vest time was too 
much for them.” 

Many other 
farmers have had similar experiences. 
Sherman C. Stookey, another promi- 
nent St. Clair farmer and one of the 
county’s first alfalfa growers, tried 
seeding alfalfa with a so-called nurse 
crop only once—and that year he 
didn’t get much of a stand. The rest of 
the time he’s started his seedings in 
the fall—alone. He knocked on wood 
when he spoke of his success. His 
record for satisfactory seedings is per- 
fect so far. 

His method calls for getting alfalfa 
seed into the ground between the 10th 
and 25th of August. Chances are good 
then that fall rains will help get the 
young plants off to a good start. He’s 
had the seeds lie in the ground three 
weeks without germinating before 
rains came to stimulate the dormant 
life within them. After germination, 
the young plants need extra moisture 
to keep them growing. That’s why he 


likes to prepare a seedbed in which a 
supply of moisture has been conserved. 

Like many other farmers, Stookey 
has had trouble harvesting his wheat in 
time to condition land for alfalfa the 
way he likes. As many have found, 
wheat leaves the soil on the farm ex- 
tremely dry—too dry, in his opinion, 
to provide an alfalfa seedbed. So his 
plan is not to plant to wheat but to put 
in sweet clover and plow it under be- 
tween June 10 and July 1. He’ll plow 
earlier if the sweet clover has made 
sufficient growth. At any rate, from 
the time of plowing until alfalfa seed- 
ing, he cultivates the ground frequent- 
ly to prevent any weeds, using precious 
moisture and to prepare a desirable 


seedbed. . 


Irs his opinion that the extra humus 
added to the soil by plowing under 
sweet clover is worth more in the form 
of soil improvement than any grain 
crop he might have gotten would be. 
So far he’s never | Continued on page 40 
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A penny per pound of butter produced 


Was little enough, Babcock Bottle deduced. 


The Dairyman Advertises 


es vps pth / hv Nf 


And Bess, thinking likewise, was 
given to laugh 


Till six statefuls of pennies made her 


look like a calf. 


Digging into his lush June cream checks, he has built a fund 


with which to tell the world the merits of dairy products 


By W. A. Gordon 


i pretty girls smiled at How- 
ard Brown as he traveled to town 
with his can of cream. 

They had smiled often before at 
Howard but he hadn’t paid much 
attention to them, or so he 
thought, despite the fact that they 
were most alluring young ladies. 

All of them were trying to sell 
him something. One was extolling 
the virtues of a certain kind of soft 
drink; another assured him that 
his wife would have the skin you 
love to touch if she would but use 
a well-known brand of soap; a 
third was selling him on the merits 
of a new safety razor; several 
others were attempting to glamor- 
ize beer. Their sales messages were 
couched in language as seductive 
as their appearance. 

They were, of course, the Girls 
on the Billboards. 


Ir OCCURRED suddenly to 
Howard that he had given quite a 
lot of attention to those young 
ladies, without realizing that he 
had done so. Somewhat to his sur- 
prise, he didn’t find it very diff- 
cult to recall that the brown-eyed 
girl was selling a popular brand of 
cigarettes, and he remembered, 
somewhat shamefacedly, that he 
had been converted to his present 
brand by the roguish smile of one 
winsome miss. 

““Must cost a heap of money to 
do all that advertising,”’ Howard 
mused, adding a sour mental ob- 
servation that the consumer would 
have to pay for it. But then his 
thoughts reverted to the “plug” 
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he had heard on the radio the 
night before, while listening to one 
of his favorite programs. The an- 
nouncer had discussed this sub- 
ject of advertising very frankly, 
setting forth, among other things, 
that if the cost of advertising a 
certain brand of cigarettes were 
entirely eliminated, it would not 
reduce the price enough to make 
it possible to charge a single penny 
less for a package. 


Ir WAS an entirely reasonable 
argument. Advertising had creat- 
ed such a tremendous demand 
that production and distribution 
costs had been cut to the point 
where the price could be lowered 
and still swell the profits of the 
manufacturer. It was but another 
illustration of lowered costs thru 
large-volume production, made 
possible by advertising just as 
volume had enabled the automo- 
bile manufacturer to produce an 
immeasurably better car for less 
than $1,000 than could have been 
bought for five times the price 20 
years ago. 


LOGICALLY enough, Howard 
began to think of advertising in 
terms of the product he was haul- 
ing to market. Strange, he reflect- 
ed, that there never had been a 
consistent, aggressive, large-scale 
advertising campaign for butter or 
milk or any other dairy product. 
To be sure, there had been some 
excellent campaigns featuring 
company brands, but this had all 
been done by [ Continued on page 48 


Said Benny the Penny, ‘‘Gal, look 
at that muscle! 

I'll soon be a wad, and then 
won't we bustle?” 


And a wad he became to promote 
eating cheese, 

And butter and milk, which are 
certain to please 


With the goodness of Dairyland’s 
vitamin-givers, 

Boosting Victory’s day—and to h--- 
with the shivers! 


@ 2a © 


His advertised message to Dad, 
Mom, and the Baby: 

“Milk products are great, and we 
don't mean maybe!” 


2 () 
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| eee on the alert! Nearer 
comes the foe, a relentless, devastating 
foe. Sound detectors are of no avail; 
this enemy is silent, invisible, stealthy. 
He strikes, fades away, strikes again, 
leaving in his wake a veritable rubble 
of dead birds and blasted hopes. 

Coccidiosis, enemy of the poultry- 
man, can hit with the concentrated 
fury of the Nazi luftwaffe or limit its 
attack to petty nuisance raids. Few 
farms have fully escaped. So we’ll do 
well this year to take a tip from the air 
raid warden and blackout for coccid- 
losis. 

A blackout won’t completely turn 
the trick. But it will reduce danger to 
a practical minimum. Prevention, not 
cure, gives good returns; and at no 
time should anything be substituted 
for sanitation. If the first infection, 
almost certain to appear, can be kept 
to a light form, the damage will be 
slight and resistance to further infec- 
tion will be relatively great. 


F JUR sanitation points, simple in 
themselves, constitute this blackout. 
First, have the brooder house clean, 
with deep, absorbent litter. Keep litter 
dry and loose; this will allow those 
bloody droppings bearing the organ- 
isms to settle beneath the surface, 
drying into a non-infective state. Next 
thing, it will help to keep those feeders 
and fountains on raised wire screens to 
prevent the chickens from coming in 
contact with feed spilled from hoppers. 
lhe spillings are usually damp enough 
to allow the oocysts of coccidiosis to 
develop. 

Chird, plan to have a good carpet of 
grass when the chicks are ready to go 


By ¢.. A. Herrick, University of Wisconsin 
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out on range. The grass acts as does 
the litter; it keeps the chickens up 
away from the infective oocysts. 
Changes of range are desirable, espe- 
cially when the ground is warm and 
moist. When the ground becomes hot 
and dry, danger from coccidiosis is 
lessened. Lastly (and here’s where so 
many slip), use every possible effort 
to prevent carrying oocysts from the 
laying flock on containers, shoes, feed 
bags, and other articles, because the 
layers may be dangerous carriers altho 
not suffering from coccidiosis. 


SOMETHING else could well be 
added to this blackout plan. We 
showed in 1936 that ordinary flowers 
of sulphur would aid in prevention of 
coccidiosis. Sulphur has been used with 
success in many localities, and it is 
simply mixed into the mash at the 
rate of two pounds to 98 pounds of 
mash. One may use five pounds to 
95 of mash, but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances that is unnecessary. 
Sulphur should supplement sanita- 
tion rather than replace it, and care 
must be taken not to use sulphur for 
longer than two weeks on chicks kept 
out of direct sunshine, for to do so may 
produce rickets. A practice that has 
given good results consists of feeding 
the flowers of sulphur (two percent) 
for approximately a week before chicks 
leave the clean brooder house to run 
outside where chances for picking up 
the infective oocysts are increased. 
Keep this up (where chicks are given 
access to the sun’s rays) until the hot, 
dry days of summer. If chicks are 
hatched early, they perhaps have had 
a very light form of the disease by mid- 








summer, and are more resistant due to 
age. Then sulphur feeding may be 
discontinued. 

The use of sulphur is not a 100-per- 
cent preventive in all cases, for losses 
may result from mass infections even 
when two-percent sulphur is fed. If 
used with judgment, however, flowers 
of sulphur is a great aid. 

Waiting until coccidiosis appears 
before using the sulphur is not a good 
procedure in theory, at least, for in 
many epidemics a few chickens be- 
come infected and in turn pass it on to 
many others, perhaps the entire flock. 
If conditions are such that the first 
few cases do not infect the others until 
sulphur can become effective, an epi- 
demic should be prevented. When 
moist, warm conditions favorable to 
coccidiosis prevail, however, the first 
chicks infected will pass oocysts in two 
days after the blood appears; and they 
may become infective in another day, 
thus giving the sulphur little chance to 
act, since four to seven days continucus 
feeding are required for sulphur to 
become fully effective. 


SPECULATIONS concerning pre- 
vention should be made with caution, 
but it might be interesting to see what 
is being attempted at the University of 
Wisconsin. What is to be said in this 
connection is for your personal infor- 
mation or perhaps amusement. It is 
not for you to [ Continued on page 52 
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Pigs from a Landrace-Tamworth boar 
crossed on inbred Poland China sow 


# A Poland China boar of Western Lady 


line used at the Minnesota station 


Co-operative swine-breeding project seeks a 


better type of hog thru careful inbreeding 


By J. Cc. Holbert, lowa State College 


Asx Mr. Farmer how long hybrid 
seed corn has been in use. He might 
say, “Quite awhile.” Yet, on a com- 
mercial basis, it is not over 10 years 
old. An ideal created thru research 
has attained great practical value. 
Taking the cue from producers of 
hybrid seed corn, research workers 
now are going full steam ahead on a 
program for producing a hybrid hog— 
not just any old kind of cross, but one 
which is: founded on preliminary de- 
velopment of inbred lines. Don’t say 
that livestock breeders have been 
asleep or a bit slow on the trigger. 
They have made remarkable progress 
in the past 100 years, but this cross- 
breeding business requires more time, 
more money, and far more effort than 
plant-breeding investigations. Hence 
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we do have something of a time lag. 

Thanks are due to establishment 
thru the Bankhead-Jones Act in 1935 
of the Regional Swine Breeding Lab- 
oratory at Ames, Iowa. Working in 
co-operation with the state experi- 
ment stations, this breeding project 
covers the Cornbelt, where 70 percent 
of our country’s hogs are grown. Un- 
der this plan each of the state experi- 
ment stations involved was assigned 
a certain phase of the project and put 
under the general direction of Dr. 
W. A. Craft. 

As for breeds, Poland Chinas are 
being used at the lowa, Minnesota, 
and Missouri experiment stations. 
The Nebraska and Oklahoma stations 
are working with Duroc Jerseys, and 
Indiana has Chester Whites and Duroc 





Jerseys. Inbred lines of Poland Chinas, 







These gilts have a 15-percent inbreeding 


Chester Whites, and Duroc Jerseys are 
being used at the Government station 
in Beltsville, Maryland. 

Workis in progress witha crossed line 
of Landrace and Tamworth at a 
Minnesota substation, and at Iowa, 
in co-operation with the Pioneer Hy- 
brid Seed Farm, performance studies 
are being made of a similar cross. The 
breeds at lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Nebraska were al- 
ready established at those stations, 
and the Landrace was already estab- 
lished at Iowa and Beltsville. Hamp- 
shires were included at Illinois and 
Missouri to get an additional breed. 
Other breeds will be added as facili- 
ties permit. 


OpyectIves are several-fold. One 
is to test a number of breeding systems 
or methods for improving swine; an- 
other seeks to improve such character- 
istics as production of sows, rate and 
economy of gains, and general vigor; 
and a third embraces the development 
of a better carcass and more success- 
ful methods of judging live hogs and 
carcasses, perhaps leading to a more 
desirable method to follow in buying 
hogs. 

By studying pedigrees of established 


breeds to determine the percent of 


purity (by intensifying the blood of the 
breed thru purebreeding), we find that 
breeders of pure breeds have increased 
inbreeding approximately 0.5 percent 
per generation. It has been obvious 
to the men in charge that if there is 
any good to come from such a system 
of breeding, the blood must be in- 
tensified much faster. 

With this necessity before them, the 
following breeding system of intensi- 
fying the blood was started: (1) that 
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represented by using four sires 
in a herd closed to outside blood; 
2) employment of two sires in 
a herd closed to outside blood; 
and (3) use of only one sire in 
a herd closed to outside blood. 
The first procedure should re- 
sult in an increase of approxi- 
mately three to five percent in 
the inbreeding per generation; 
the second about six or seven 
percent; and the last approxi- 
mately 11 to 12 percent. 

Such systems will push for- 
ward purebreeding about six 
to 30 times faster than the 
breeders out on the farms are 
doing themselves. It is the fix- 
ing of inheritances that gives 
breeders increased control over 
inheritances. Thus it is impor- 
tant to know how fast this fixing 
can be carried forward without 
running into circumstances pro- 
ducing serious results. 


THERE is no question but that 
it can be done much better 
with some lines of breeding and 
with some individuals than 
with others, and these lines and 
individuals must be discovered. 
To do this, the Regional Swine 
Breeding Laboratory is em- 
ploying three systems. One in- 
volves inbreeding to establish 
inbred lines; in a second, se- 
lection is based entirely on rate 
of growth in a herd closed to 
outside blood in which the in- 
breeding is to be kept at a 
negligibly low level; and a 
third is selection in a herd 
started from crossing two estab- 
lished bacon breeds and sub- 
ently [ Continued on page 35 
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By Walter J. Hunt 


Wuere do we place the credit 
for Walter Rothert’s success in 
maturing 90 percent of the poults 
he puts in his brooder houses? 
What has enabled him to market 
these birds well grown and 
fattened with a feed cost of only 
eight to 10 cents per pound of 
live bird? 

You can’t say it’s beginner’s 
luck, because Rothert has been 
raising 1,500 turkeys annually for 
13 years. Neither can you credit 
the achievement to a hit-or-miss 
system on his quarter-section in 
Griggs County, North Dakota. 

Ask Rothert, then. Likely as not 
you'd get a terse reply something 
on this order: ‘‘About all I do is to 
keep things sanitary, do careful, 
sensible feeding, and rotate my 
rearing ground or pasture.” 
Sounds simple, doesn’t it—and 


maybe it is—but to Rothert those 
are the three biggest things in 
turkey raising. 

Sanitation begins early in the 
season. Sometime before May 1, 
the approximate date for putting 
poults in brooders, the floors, 
walls, and wire-covered sun 
porches of the portable structures 
are scraped, scrubbed, and even 
doused with disinfectant. They 
are allowed to dry before the 
poults arrive. 

The young birds are given 
plenty of room—200 to 250 of 
them to about 168 square feet of 
space in the brooder houses. The 
wire-floored sun porches have 
been a boon to sanitation and 
have reduced the amount of mov- 
ing necessary. 

New birds are started right 
away on the [ Continued on page 53 


Walter Rothert built these portable shelters and roosts for turkeys on his quarter- 
section farm located in Griggs County, North Dakota. He raises 1,500 annually 
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| BEDROOM 
| -Ox1e-o 14.0% 16-0" 


One hundred dollars was mailed to the Elmer Murrays 
of Blue Earth, Minnesota, for this new home built for 
less than $4,000—an outstanding bit of planning. Say 
they: “Fully insulated. . 


. bright kitchen . . . happy" 





Another $100 for the Bowyer home in Missouri; it in- 
corporates 90 percent of the things you've longed for. 
And isn't it architecturally suited to the farm plot? 
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Above and left: Let's see just 
what a home demonstration 
agent turned farm wife can do 
to an old house. Mr. Pratt 
(Emmetsburg, lowa) uses the 
alcove for a home office, too 


A $100 check to Mrs. L. W. Hotovy 
of Nebraska for using her head in mak- 
ing $87 for remodeling go a long way 


Presenting Your 


—and what they did to win in the $2,000 Building 





a want to visit these folks at some length, the 68 
successful builders to whom prize checks were mailed several 
weeks ago. Because detailed stories of what they built and, 
more important, how they built it, hold many of the answers 
to the building questions you’re asking right now. 

Unfortunately we haven’t space here to go into “visiting” 
detail, but thruout the year Successful Farming will carry 
how-to stories of the winning projects. For the present, let’s 
just take a quick preview to find what, in the opinion of the 
judges, is a winner: 

Wait a minute; that mention of “‘judges”’ reminds us of a 
week’s long culling and re-culling entries to select the 68 
cash placings, and of two solid days of friendly argument 
over who of the 68 won first, second, third, and fourth places. 
To this final placing four judges of outstanding reputation 
bent their efforts: Miss Ruby M. Loper, extension agricul- 
tural engineer of the University of Nebraska; Professor H. 
E. Wichers, rural architect at Kansas State College and staff 
consultant for Successful Farming; Professor S. A. Witzel, 
agricultural engineer at the University of Wisconsin; and 
Farmer W. A. Bennit of Hastings, Minnesota, whose sharp 
eye caught many a “‘wouldn’t have it on my place”’ detail. 


QursTANDING ; in all their judgments was the snug little 

six-room white house that the Elmer W. Murrays of Blue 
Earth, Minnesota, entered in Section I, Group 1, for ‘“‘new 
home costing up to $4,000.” To the Murrays goes the first- 
prize check for $100 to apply to the $3,507.95 actual building 
cost. Into 26 by 30 feet of over-all floor plan, the Minnesotans 
packed a central rear hall eliminating all kitchen traffic, a 
bath and work-clothes closet handy to this hall, a U-shaped 
kitchen work space. 

Winner of Group 2, “new home costing $4,000 or more,” 
is the seven-room new home which the partner-landlord of 
the Ray C. Bowyers of Keytesville, Missouri, built for them 
last year. “I think that Cinderella was not more excited when 
her fairy godmother touched her with the magic wand than 
I was. . .” writes Mrs. Bowyer; and the judges were just 
as excited when they studied the step-saving, sensible floor 
plans. 

Section II, home remodeling, brought to light some gems 
of planning. First in Group 1, costing up to $250, is the com- 
plete first-floor rearrangement cleverly schemed by Mrs. L. 
W. Hotovy and her husband of Dwight, Nebraska: ‘Our 
ship of gold is lost out in the seven seas of drought, but | 
just wasn’t going to put up with any more tramping, in pre- 
paring a meal... or with everyone entering the house thru 
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and Remodeling Contest for 1941* 


the kitchen. The house now delivers a plus 
in convenience at low cost thru windows 
interchanged with doors, openings made 
and closed.” Not all bathroom fixtures 
are hooked up, but the project is a long, 
long step forward for $87.15 worth of materials 
and labor. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Pratt of near Emmets- 
burg, lowa, spent $1,396.93 on their winning 
entry in Group 2 (home remodeling over $250) 
and they built a bargain, too. Some $500 of that 
$1,300 went into equipment permanently at- 
tached—furnace, new range, new bathtub 
(they sold the old one for within $10 of the 
price of a new), and so on. Mrs. Pratt, a former 
HDA, says of her new downstairs closet and 
lavatory “‘ . SO you see it isn’t necessary to 
ask friends to go upstairs to leave their wraps 
or for my husband to wash up in the kitchen 
sink.”” And we'll say of the floor plans she 
worked out that the second floor is as good as 
the first! 


SECTION III, Group 1, was paced by Indi- 
ana’s Arthur Slagel who for $735 (the class 
limit was $1,000) built and completely 
equipped one of the neatest new farm shops 
the judges had seen. Of his newly equipped 
farm the owner says: “‘We are now in a position 
to concentrate on farming and feeding opera- 
tions with more spare time. . .” 

In the Group 2 listing (new service buildings 
over $1,000) Emil L. Wallach of Eureka, Mis- 
souri, spent $2,962.77 for the spanking new 
white barn shown in the illustration on this 
page—and some of it was shrewdly bought 
secondhand framing which he and his one car- 
penter worked in. He based his barn on a plan 
he found in Successful Farming’s July, 1940, issue. 

We think you'll say [ Continued on page 54 


*P.S. If you feel you can equal or better their 
projects with work you are planning, building, 
or have built, we suggest our $3,000 contest 
for 1942. See page 81 for your entry coupon. 
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Prize-winning Neighbors 
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A hearty first to A. W. 
Slagel, Topeka, Indiana 
whose neat farm shop 
just fits his 78 busy 
acres. Isn't that floor 
plan worth your study? 


Right: Here is Emil P 
og het. ie ug tt * ee: 


Wallach's Missouri in- 
terpretation of our beef 
barn plan—and we'll 
say he's good, a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth! 


Right: From horse barn to Kan- 


sas dairy “factory” is the 


tory of the Edgingtons’ $100 
winner. And you'll be really 
when you discover 
their total cost for materials 


curious 
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“Anchor man” of the entire fence system, 
the corner post deserves the support of 
strong bracing. Makeshift braces which 
fall away leave the fence spineless and un- 
reliable, an invitation to breeching stock 








Many farmers have successfully combated 
crowding by stringing electric wire along 
the top of the fence. Stock give it a wide 
berth. Excellent for temporary fence jobs 
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Farm Fence Goes to War 


And what's left, like the men left be- 
hind, must do double duty to keep 


your stock on hand to feed the nation 


By Donald McGuiness 


x 
: <a s 
cme News Pictures, Inc 


Fence shortages are here because men as well as stock must be kept in their own pasture 


i, fence has gone to war—and, 
if present trends are any indication, it 
is likely to stay in the front lines with 
our soldiers and sailors for some time 
to come. This is the collective opinion 
of most of the country’s fence makers, 
tho they are bending every effort to 
divert enough fence to the farm to 
supply essential needs. 

Barbed wire has resumed its fa- 
miliar protective role in front of 
trenches and around supply dumps. 
Woven-wire fence has been called up 
to guard airports and defense plants. 
And even wire netting has been given 
a military post—it serves as a screen 
which carries leaves, branches, straw, 


A well-built, well-kept fence minimizes the 
damage that crowding stock can do. Sag- 
ging wires are invitations to break thru 





and the other devices of camouflage. 

As a result, there is little likelihood 
that everyone will get all the fence 
he would like to have in the near 
future. In order to make the available 
supply of materials go as far as possible 
without lowering quality, fence manu- 
facturers have already moved to 
standardize some of their products. 
Steps toward standardization have 
been taken with the hope that they 
will prevent large stocks of fence from 
lying idle in dealer warehouses. 

The most important of these steps 
is the change in spacing between the 
points on barbed wire. Fence catalogs 
no longer will show “‘hog”’ and “‘cat- 
tle” types of barbed wire. The dis- 
tinction between them has been elimi- 
nated. After present dealer stocks are 
exhausted, four-point barbed wire will 
be available only with a five-inch spac- 
ing between the barbs—two-point 
wire will have a standard four-inch 
spacing. Manufacturers state that 
these changes will not affect the efh- 
ciency of the wire. 


To SPEED distribution further, the 
longer rolls of woven wire are being 
eliminated for the duration. Most 
manufacturers will supply only 20-rod 
rolls in the future. However, it is in- 
dicated that present weights and 
heights of the woven wire fence itself 
are likely to remain about the same. 
The fact that [ Continued on page 59 
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The questions about germination of soybean 
seed that J. C. Hackleman, University of Illi- 
nois, receives these days from growers are 
answered the sure way—germination tests 














Paul Wessbecker is ready to do his bit pro- 
ducing Food for Freedom. As winner of the 
first annual Illinois 10-acre soybean-growing 
contest, he produced 50.73 bushels per acre 















Crowers’ contests show how 


average yields can be doubled 


By Sam D. Coleman, 


University of Illinois 


ee in Illinois’ (and the 
ition’s) first 10-acre soybean growing 
contest last year doubled and nearly 
tripled the average 1941 yield of 18.2 
bushels an acre. Iowa and Indiana, 
with five- and two-acre contests, like- 
wise forged ahead in soybean progress. 

But Illinois is the first state to break 
down and admit that beans are worth 
a 10-acre test, so let’s take a look at the 
Illinois winners and their methods. 
Paul Wessbecker, Mount Pulaski, took 
first place with 50.73 bushels per acre. 
His story: ““I sowed 45 pounds to the 
acre of my own IIlini seed on May 27. 
My black loam soil was plowed six 
inches deep and harrowed and disked 
in the spring before planting time. 

“T had put two tons limestone to the 
acre on the land 15 years ago, and I 
spread 100 pounds an acre of an 

20-10 fertilizer before the beans 
were planted. The land had been 
planted to corn the three years before 
and was in pasture four years ago. I 
planted the beans with a regular two- 
tow corn planter, harrowed them once, 
and hoed them by hand.” 

In second place, Frank Garwood, of 
a got 41.86 bushels out of 

s light brown silt loam. On May 
29 he seeded a bushel to the acre in 
25-inch rows on soil which had pre- 
viously been limed and phosphated. 
The land had been plowed six and a 

talf inches deep in March. Fred E. 
Phillips was a very close third place 
with 41.63 bushels; his methods and 
growing conditions were almost identi- 
tal with Garwood’s. 

A. B. Dimond, Lovington, seeded 
_ ind-half Chief and Illini at a 
hel an acre to win fourth place with 
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38.93 bushels. Seeding 
was made in 40-inch 
rows after plowing sev- 
en inches deep, with a 
harrow pulled behind 
the plow. 

Cost of production 
went down as the yield 
went up, generally. 
Wessbecker’s success- 
ful soys cost him about 50 cents a 
bushel (49.7, to be exact). Garwood’s 
cost was 53 cents, as was Phillips’; 
Dimond’s beans cost him 55 cents. 


Onx Y 12 of the 23 original entrants 
were able to send pint samples of their 
beans and a representative sample of 
the seed planted. The reason was that 
many farmers weren’t able to com- 
plete harvest of their plots in time be- 
cause of prolonged wet weather last 
fall. Incidentally, the fifth-place win- 
ner, H. L. Stiegelmeier, says he lost 
about 10 bushels an acre because of 
late harvest. 

All 12 entries were judged on the 
basis of 40 percent for yield, 25 for 
economy of production, 20 for oil con- 
tent, and 15 for quality. Illini beans 
took first and third places; Chief was 
second and fifth; and a mixture of 
Illini and Chief ranked fourth. ‘“‘How- 
ever,” said J. C. Hackleman, exten- 
sion crops specialist at Illinois, “va- 
riety isn’t everything. Soil fertility, cul- 
tural practices, and favorable weather 
would be major factors ... in the 
major soybean-producing areas. Not 
only Illini and Chief but also Dun- 
field, Mt. Carmel, Scioto, Macoupin, 
Richland, and Manchu would prob- 
ably rate among the best in any test. 
















“In Illinois, and probably other 


states in the soybean belt, the highest 
yields in such a contest will usually be 
made by varieties which occupy the 
full growing season. You wouldn’t ex- 
pect such. early-maturing varieties as 
Richland, Minsoy, Seneca, and Man- 
darin, adapted to northern Illinois, 
Iowa, or Wisconsin, to produce a maxi- 
mum yield when compared with such 
medium- or late-maturing varieties as 
Illini, Chief, Scioto, or Mt. Carmel, 
if the two groups were grown in cen- 
tral or south-central Illinois where 
later-maturing beans can mature. 


One of the most important things 
the 10-acre contest has shown is that 
a high state of soil fertility is one of the 
essentials in soybean yields. It shows 
that if you’re going to have record 
bean yields you will have to have just 
as good land as you need to grow 
record yields of corn.” 

Hackleman believes that the old 
stand-by of limestone, with plenty of 
organic matter, is still one of the best 
for farmers growing soybeans. “‘No 
results of farm or of experiment station 
tests show that light applications of 
commercial fertilizers can be expected 
to increase soy yields much on good 
Cornbelt soils.”’ [| Continued on page 58 
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By Glenn W. Sample, 


Purdue University 


SORGHUM CAN HELP 


As a forage crop in the eastern Cornbelt it 


can insure an abundant supply of roughage 


i teas the next few weeks, thousands of live- 
stock farmers in the central and eastern portions of 
the North Central States will decide whether or not 
they will plant any of their valuable crop land to for- 
age sorghum to produce next winter’s feed for dairy 
cows and beef cattle. 

This is a vitally important decision. Neither the 
farmers of this country nor any of the anti-Axis coun- 
tries depending upon American food supplies can af- 
ford a crop failure, low yields, and crop reductions 
caused by droughts. The American food-production 
industry must be kept going at the maximum effi- 
ciency, and forage sorghum is one crop that can help. 

These are some of the reasons why farmers in IIli- 
nois, Ohio, and Indiana are so interested in the re- 
cently conducted forage sorghum variety tests. They 
are asking many questions about this relatively new 
crop because they have read or heard that, compared 
with corn for silage, forage sorghum will produce 
more tons per acre, will better withstand and recover 
from droughts, will grow relatively well on soils of low 
productivity, will not be included in the AAA’s corn- 
acreage allotment on participating farms, and in 
general will require no additional care or special ma- 
chinery to grow and harvest the crop. 

Like sister institutions in neighboring states, Pur- 
due University’s Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Indiana has been conducting tests comparing forage 
sorghum varieties with corn for yields of ensilage. A 
progress report on the results of the tests during the 
last two years has proved most interesting and 
enlightening. 

These tests were conducted on plots of approximate- 
ly one-seventieth acre in size and each variety was 
replicated four times. Both the corn [ Turn to page 42 
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Atlas sorghum averaged 
15.9 tons per acre. A rel- 
atively small amount (13 
percent) lodged. Grows late 


Early Sumac (left) stood up 
and yielded better than At- 
las. Leoti Red (right) yield- 
ed well but 70 percent lodged 


Heads of Norkan, the best » 


in ability to stand; it yielded 
with the best varieties tested 
and matured ahead of frost 








THE CLOUDS OF WAR 
-and the Cyyer LINING 


{= bold plans of Tokio, Berlin, and Rome intend no 
good whatsoever for this nation and its people. They 
would destroy us. But America has transformed its way 
of life so that, in time, the destroyers themselves shall be 
destroyed. It is a painful process, filled with trials that 
sear men’s souls, but much good will come of it. There are 
silver linings even in th- black clouds of war. 

It is springtime, and the farmers are in the field, wag- 
ing the battle of food production that must parallel the 
battle of the factories and the giant tug-of-war itself in 
foreign lands. 

Labor shortage, restricted output of new tractors and 
machines, shortage of factory-made replacement parts 
and repairs—all these handicaps together will not stop 
the farmers from doing their own big job. Like all Amer- 
icans, the farmers have deep reserves to draw on—reserves 


% WOMEN IN COVERALLS! vr 


Call them “Tractorettes” if you 
please— perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand of them, pitching in to do the 
farm work of men who are fight- 
ing. This is another training pro- 
ject of the McCormick-Deering 
dealers. Through them, the right 
kind of women will be trained to 
get the farm work done. 





* GET IN THE SCRAP! xx 


They say there’s more than 
three million tons of scrap 
metal on farms. It’s rolling 
back to steel mills—tons and 
tons of it—to make munitions 
to win the war. Have you col- 
lected your junk? See the In- 
ternational Harvester dealer 
for aid in salvage disposal. 


of energy, ingenuity, and resourcefulness—the same re- 
serves of character that built the American Republic. 
They are drawing on these reserves, ready for any sacri- 
fice. The young men of the nation are off to the wars. 
To back our sons in battle, nothing at home can be too 
tough to do. 


No people who work for so just and righteous a cause 
can do the job America is doing and not benefit by the 
doing. No nation, given America’s resources, can fight 
a hard and sustained battle for survival and emerge other 
than victorious and strengthened in physical and moral 
fiber. Change and work and sacrifice will make a stronger 
America as we win through to Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


v YOUTH TRAINING! x 


Boys—too young to fight the wars, 
but just right to do a man’s job on 
the farm! Now, especially, they’re 
itching to prove it. Modern farm- 
ing is power farming—it calls for 
intelligence—and the boys eat it 
up. Forty thousand of them are 
becoming tractor-farming experts 
in schools conducted by McCor- 
mick-Deering dealers. 


tx HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR! x 


Never was there such fine, practical cooperation between 
neighbors in all the communities of the nation. New trac- 
tors and machines are hard to get. So energetic farmers 
team up together. “You help me now, 
I'll help you then”—that’s the spirit 
of rural America, and the experienced 
dealer serves as go-between in thou- 
sands of cases. The world’s greatest 


food crop is coming to a 
harvest. Count on the 
American farmers to bring 
it in...mo matter what! 


vx HARVESTER DEALER 


—AND BUY 
BONDS FOR VICTORY! x 


The whole family buys Vic- 
tory Stamps and Bonds. Here 
is assurance against the de- 
struction of liberty— money 
in the bank—and insurance 
against the future when peace 
is won. Buy Bonds yourself! 


—THE KEY MAN! x 


In many ways this man is work- 
ing overtime to serve you and the 
U.S. in wartime. He will do all 
in his power to supply you with 
needed farm equipment—and do 
the service and repair work that 
will keep your machines on the 
job for the duration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Milk inspection is all-important in times of 
added volume, longer hauls, and delays 


t 





This dairyman hauls in his share of the 125 billion 
pounds of milk requested in 1942 by the Government 


Photographs by Diemer 


A cheese worker stamps the Wisconsin seal 
and date on product before leaving factory 
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Quality, Too, Mr. Dairyman 


Roadside cheese factories help Wisconsin produce 
600 million pounds, one-half of the national goa! 






State department of agriculture inspectors checking 
cheese before loading into freight cars for shipment 


By H. C. Jackson, University of Wisconsin, as toldto Rw. R. Lashbrook 


A When the United 
EE 2 J Stat es Government 

placed milk on the first 
FREEDOM line of the production 

front along with muni- 
tions and aircraft, the nation’s dairy 
farmers converted their efforts to De- 
fense tasks in an amazingly short time. 
But along with the stupendous task of 
swinging into big-scale production 
came conversion with its new quality 
problems. 

The Government asked for tremen- 
dous quantities of cheese, evaporated 
milk, and skim-milk powder for De- 
fense and lend-lease export. When the 
request came in the spring of 1941, the 
nation’s dairy farmers were already 
producing at the all-time record rate 
of 117 billion pounds of milk. The in- 
dustry seemed near the peak of its pos- 
sibilities. The Government asked for 
125 billion pounds in 1942, and the 
industry responded immediately. 


THe response was so immediate in 
both production and processing that 
the task appeared simple. Such was 
not the case. Adjustments affecting 
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hundreds of thousands of dairy farmers 
are still being made to meet the re- 
quest. 

Cows are being placed on highest 
possible producing jiations. Cows 
which normally would have been 
culled and sold are being retained. 
Existing facilities and equipment are 
being used to capacity. Non-producing 
livestock is being shifted to less expen- 
sive quarters to make room for dairy 
cows. 


More milk in the natign’s milk pail 
is only part of the solution, however. 
Farms that had been selling cream and 
feeding the skim milk to livestock and 
poultry are now selling whole milk. In 
converting to whole-milk production 
there is no lessening of the need for 
quality. Care in production and han- 
dling is even greater because of the in- 
creased volume handled, longer hauls 
in many instances, and the delay in 
processing made necessary by the 24- 
hour operation of some processing 
plants. 

The dairy farmer who had been 
selling cream did not have the neces- 


sary milk cans and cooling tanks to get 
the milk to the cheese factory or proc- 
essing plant in good condition. A 
cooling tank which handled a can of 
cream was not adequate to cool eight 
or nine cans of milk. 

Typical of the way the nation’s 
dairymen are meeting the problem was 
the response of Henry H. Pierstorff, 
near Madison, Wisconsin. Dairyman 
Pierstorff answered his nation’s plea by 
building a new milkhouse and making 
many other adjustments to handle his 
added production. This unit is roomy, 
modern, well lighted, well ventilated, 
and convenient. The large new tank 
has ample capacity for cooling. The 
milkhouse is conveniently located near 
the barn with a protected walk be- 
tween the two structures. The con- 
venient location is a strong incentive t0 
prompt straining and cooling of the 


milk. 


PieRSTORFF’S new cooling and 
handling facilities are matched by ex- 
cellent management of the herd, ex 
ceptional care of the barn floors and 
yard, and recommended feeding prac- 
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tices which eliminate objectionable flavors 
in the milk. His increased emphasis on 
greater production and highest possible 
quality gives him great pride in his plant. 
His response to increased production is 
typical of what is going on in the wartime 
dairy industry. 

Proper care of whole milk doesn’t end 
when the producer loads it into a truck or 
trailer. There is need for wet covers, in- 
sulation, and extra protection on the road. 
In many instances longer hauls are neces- 
sary to reach a processing plant. Over- 
loaded facilities at the plant may mean un- 
loading delays. This means that milk must 
be handled carefully in order to be of 
high quality by the time it checks in. 

Once the milk is inside there may be 
further delay. It may have to wait for the 
night run. Some of the milk must stand 
many hours before being processed. Age 
has its effect on quality and yield. Careful 
handling from milker to the plant is quite 
essential. 


Wir less emphasis on butter making 
and more on the manufacture of cheese 
and evaporated products, many creameries 
have installed cheese-making equipment. 
Others are diverting the milk they buy to a 
cheese factory or evaporating plant. In 
plants converted from butter to cheese 
making, expert butter workers find them- 
selves making cheese. Farmers are helping 
in this occupational adjustment by putting 
forth every effort to deliver milk in the best 
possible condition. 

Equipment is a big factor in the expan- 
sion of ay industry, and the handling of 
125 billion pounds of milk is no exception. 
[he rubber shortage may tempt producers 
to use milking-machine tubes and teat-cup 
rubbers longer than usual. This may impair 
the quality of the milk. Defective equip- 
ment should be replaced at once. 

Frank Winkleman, in the heart of the 
Wisconsin dairy country near .Verona, is 
only one of thousands who switched from 
cream to whole-milk production, but his 
response is also typical of what is going on 
in the industry. Winkleman has provided 
an adequate supply of cold well water and 
a large cooling tank. He has placed more 
emphasis on sanitation. His barn is clean 
and whitewashed. Floors are limed and 


stalls are well bedded. 


Tear cups and tubes of his milking ma- 
chine are filled with a lye solution when 
notin use. (Rubber equipment lasts longer 
ifsterilized with a weak lye solution instead 
of heat.) His metal utensil racks are easy to 
clean. In changing from cream production 
to the marketing of whole milk he has made 
so many improvements that he is now pro- 
ducing highest-quality milk. 

Under the new program of stepped-up 
production of milk and the emphasis on 
cheese and evaporated products, it is just as 
important as ever for the dairy operator to 
keep pastures free from weeds. Cows eating 
weeds produce milk with an undesirable 
flavor which is just as objectionable in 
heese as it is in butter. 

[he manager of the State Farm at 
Oregon, Wisconsin, feeds his dairy herd 
ifter the cows are milked in order to elimi- 
nate undesirable food flavors. This double 
insurance against unwanted flavors in the 
milk is only one of the many practices 

hich enable the farm to produce at high- 
‘st quality. Another practice is the use of 
individual, sterilized towels moistened 
vith a chlorine solution for cleansing each 
ow’s udder before milking. Many dairy- 
men accomplish [Continued on page 51 





Demands for increased production! 
Shortage of labor caused by the war! 
With extra work to do, prepare for these 
tough days by eating good, body-building 
foods. Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,”’ give you all the well-known essential 
nourishment of choice whole wheat — 
including Vitamin B,—the kind of 
nourishment you need to help you in 
the tough days ahead. Include Wheaties 

in your breakfast every morning. 

+ 


Get acquainted with the flavor that’s made 
Wheaties America’s favorite whole wheat 
flakes. It’s a satisfying, nut-sweet flavor that 
ought to please every appetite from six to 
96! Get Wheaties and discover this satisfy- 
ing flavor for yourself tomorrow. Special of- 
fer! Yours for a 3c stamp! Family sample Breakieons 

’ 


package of Wheaties (3 servings). Also new amp: 
Betty Crocker food selection booklet, ‘‘Thru 
Highway to Good Nutrition.” Send 3c 
stamp, name and address to Wheaties, 


Dept. 2040, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WITH PLENTY OF MILK OR 
CREAM AND FRUIT 


Copyright 1942, General Mills, Inc. 
“*Wheaties’’, ‘Breakfast of Champions"’ and ‘Betty Crocker’’ are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Today, your products are needed more 
than ever. One sure way to meet this 
need is to keep your machinery in tip-top 
working order. That includes spark plugs, 
because dirty or wo'n spark plugs seri- 
ously cut engine efficiency, slow up pro- 
duction, waste as much as one gallon of 
fuel in ten. Be on the alert! Follow these 
two simple rules— 





1. Have your spark plugs cl d and adjusted 
every 4,000 miles, or every 200 hours. 


2. Replace badly worn plugs promptly. 


As a direct result of making special spark 
plugs for U. S. fighting and bombing 
planes, AC now produces sturdier, faster 
cooling, easier firing, and longer lasting 
spark plugs for tractors, trucks, and sta- 
tionary engines. Thus, the quality which 
makes AC plugs standard factory equipment 
on more new cars and trucks than any other 
make is better than ever. 


Have your spark plugs cleaned regularly. 
Replace badly worn or broken plugs 
with new AC’s. 





It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 

2. Install a set of spare 
plugs in their place. 
3. Take the dirty plugs 
along on any trip to 
town. 


eenee Mee 
CLEANING STATION 





and — 
Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 











“KEEP "EM ROLLING” 
Do Your Part « Buy Defense Bonds 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
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On and Off 
the Farm 


By Gus Larson 
and Garth Bell 


¢ COWS do not like swing music! Re- 
search has shown that cows prefer heavy, 
slow melodies and that some actually have 
favorite selections. One cow was a Caruso 
lover while others preferred Tonight or 
Never and Kiss Me Again. If a cow’s favorites 
were played at milking time, milk produc- 
tion increased. Fast and unpopular selec- 
tions or repetition of the same piece lowered 
milk yield to normal. 
















¢ Bathtubs were long unpopular in the 
United States. The medical profession 
warned people against them because they 
‘produced rheumatic fevers, inflammatory 
lungs, and many other diseases.” In 1843 
Philadelphia attempted to prohibit bath- 
ing by a city ordinance. 


¢ Early Americans had many unusual 
remedies. Eating the scrapings off a table- 
cloth was considered to be a sure remedy 
for colic and gout. Ague was cured by 
hanging a spider on a string and wearing 
it around the neck. To prevent bedsores 
an ax or an unused crock was placed un- 
der the bed. Tumors were deadened by 
stroking them with the hand of a corpse, 
while epileptics were told to eat the heart 
of a rattlesnake. 


¢ Horses always seem to get credit for hav- 
ing “‘horse sense.”” What about cows having 
“cow sense”? A recent experiment at an 
agricultural experiment station showed 
that every cow out of a herd of 100 re- 
sponded to its name. 


4 Tooth extraction in Persia was once 
considered very serious business. Before the 
Shah went to a dentist he made his will and 
bade all his wives an affectionate farewell. 
Relatives and friends offered prayers in 
the mosques for the patient’s recovery. If 
the tooth-pulling had no ill effects, many 
gifts were showered upon the patient. 













¢ Scales used in checking filament wires 
in lamps are delicate enough to weigh a 
signature. The signature ‘‘George Wash- 
ington” written in lead pencil weighs 
.00089 of a gram. 


¢ As recently as 1920 painted coffee beans 
were preferred in certain sections of the 
United States, Brazil, South Africa, and 
Europe. Coffee painted blue, black, green, 
or yellow was especially desired. Polished 
and bleached coffee was shipped to such 
places where laws against its importation 
had not been made. When painted coffee 
was roasted, the paint taste disappeared. 


4 Abraham Lincoln still gets letters ad- 
dressed to him in Washington, D. C. Re- 
quests for money, for food, and cards wish- 
ing him a Merry Christmas are not infre- 
quent. One lady wrote to him and said 
she needed a husband. Frank T. Gartside, 
assistant superintendent of national parks, 
obliged instead with $12.50 for the lady 
in need. 


¢ Iron was long regarded with suspicion. 
Certain tribes of East Africa retain their 
objection to the iron hoe because they 





believe it keeps away the rain. Eskimos 
long continued to use slate spearheads be- 
cause they believed they brought on death 
more quickly than iron spearheads. 


4 The typewriter when first introduced in 
the 1870’s was regarded as an evil instrv- 
ment. Many people feared the “weaker 
sex” could not stand the physical strain 
and would break down completely after 
banging the clumsy keys for a few weeks. 
Many questioned the sanity of men who 
paid $125 for a typewriter when a one-cent 
pen would do the same work. 


¢ Some of the most unusual names in the 
English language belong to Negroes 
““Munsing Underwear,” “Pictorial Re- 
view,” “Utensil Yvonne Johnson,” “Mis 
souri Soup,” “Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road Harry Stringfellow Johnson,” “Posi- 
tive Wasserman Johnson,” and ‘William 
McKinley Louisiana Levee Bust Smith, 
have been used. Twins born during 4 
Mississippi flood were named ‘“‘High- 
water,” and “Overflow.” END 
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0 That Oliver 60 and Mounted cul- @ How does this team cut cultiva- ®} Hmm-—should be easy to put on 
tivator help me do the work of two tion cost per acre? Well, in a lot of and take off! I can see a big advantage 
or more men. They’re twice as fast as ways. First is speed, and then the of this Oliver mounting! These pipes 
a team—and do twice as good a job. power lift makes the cultivator quick look sturdy, running right through 
That Oliver Row-Vue Mounted culti- and easy to control. And this savings the tractor frame. They should give 
vator gets the weeds from more acres in manual labor leaves you fresh and you rigidity without heavy, bulky 
in less time than you can imagine. untired after a day in the fields. bracings. 
kimos 
ds be- 
death 
ced in 
instru- 
veaker 
strain c= , | Ad iy 
r after : oo 
weeks. 4] And what a view you get with 5] Those shovels you're looking at—  We’sa smare-looking set-up allright! 
n who this Row-Vue mounting! The tools they always work level no matter at hat Oliver 60 and that Row-Vue 
e-cent are all right in front of you, where you what depth the gangs are set. That’s Mounted cultivator will look right 
can always see what you’re doing. due to the full-floating gangs which at home on my farm. I’m already 
They are affected least by uneven allow an up-and-down movement— counting the dollars they’ll save me. 
+n the ground, terraces, and the like. That gangs are parallel to the ground at Now I’ll see my Oliver dealer and 
tb means a more uniform job. all times! see if I'm lucky enough to get them. 
SB .. OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CO., 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
» Rail- 
**Posi- 
“Pas Va feDYyY 1s7Tweworv ror OLIVER 
ith,” 
li MAKER OF THE GREAT 60 AND 70 HIGH-COMPRESSION TRACTORS AND RAYDEX, SUCCESSOR TO THE PLOWSHARE 
‘High- 
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(NICE BIRDS 
BILL... THE 
BEST IVE EVER 
SEEN YOU 















































NOT BY A JUGFUL 


THEY DID FINE, 
* «+ * IM GOING TO 


JOE--1 FED ‘EM ON 
PURINA STARTENA 


YOU CAN SAVE 
SOME MONEY 
NOW, AND LET 
‘EM ‘COAST 
































“UNCLE SAM WANTS 

MORE EGGS AND 

I'M GOING TO BUT 
PRODUCE 'EM-- crowing 
PULLETS ONTHE » cocre 
PURINA PLAN Jon 


A FEW EXTRA EGGS 
NEXT FALL WILL PAY 
THE ENTIRE COST OF 
GROWING FEED.--1I AIM 


TO GET THOSE AWD A 
LOT MORE/ 














































KEEP 1EM GROWING 


—on the Purina Plan! 


No matter how you have grown your pullets in the 
past, we urge you to do the best job this year you've 
ever done! Any one of Purina’s special growing feeds 
will help you do the job. Purina Growena — the 
complete feed, Purina Growing Chow —to be fed 
with scratch grain, Purina Chowder—concentrated 
balancer to be mixed with ground 
grain... choose the one that fits your 
needs. See your Purina dealer at the 
store with the Checkerboard Sign. 


PURINA MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ Continued from page 5 


is the minimum ceiling. If parity prices 
up, due to rising of prices of things farn 
buy, then ceiling prices on farm produc} 
will have to be raised also. 

If corn prices should go up sharply, thus 
making the hog-corn price ratio unfavor- 
able, the Government undoubtedly wou! 
raise the wholesale pork ceilings, so a 
keep farmers’ returns from hog product 
at a high level and induce heavy prox 
tion. 


Grain-Fed Cattle Higher. Prices of well- 
finished, grain-fed cattle have risen during 
the first few months of 1942 and h 
widened the spread between them and 
prices of the lower grades. Farmers in th: 
Cornbelt put fewer cattle on feed last fall 
and winter than they did the year bef 
and have been putting more of their corn 
into hogs. Thus the supply of grain-finished 
cattle has fallen off. Prices of the better 
grades of cattle probably will continue to 
go up this year as consumers divert more of 
their spending power into food. Many con- 
sumers may spend heavily for fine steaks 
and roasts, since they cannot spend money 
on automobiles, tires, radios, and many 
other industrial products they formerly 
bought. 

In view of the price ceilings on pork, 
ceilings on other meats probably are not 
very far ahead. If ceilings are placed on 
beef prices, provision will undoubtedly be 
made to allow for normal variations in 
prices of different grades and qualities. 
Some farmers have been afraid that ceil- 
ings on cattle would result in the higher 
quality cattle being cheapened compared 
to the lower grade. Such a price policy is 
extremely unlikely, in view of the actions 
and statements of Government officials in 
connection with other products. 


Soys and Flax Needed. The tightest 
supply problem of the United States (and 
of the United Nations) is rubber. Next is 
fats and oils—a place where Cornbelt 
farmers are in a peculiarly strategic posi- 
tion to aid the war effort. Loss of trade with 
the southwest Pacific area has put a serious 
crimp in our supplies of vegetable oils 
Soybeans and flax are the two most im- 
portant ways to ease the situation. 
Farmers are guaranteed attractive prices 
for growing soybeans or flax. Soybeans are 
guaranteed at $1.60 per bushel at the farm 





















“Now to find out whether 
we'll get cow's or goat's milk!" 
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“This is for people who can't 
quite make up their minds!" 





(but this probably is much lower than 
prices actually will be). Flaxseed is guaran- 
teed at $2.10 a bushel. 

It’s too late now to plant flax, but soy- 
beans can still be planted in the Midwest, 
and wherever soil washing isn’t a problem 
they will prove a profitable (as well as 
patriotic) substitute for other late-planted 
crops. 


Will Feed Costs Go Up? Livestock-feed- 
ing costs have been low in relation to prices 
of most livestock and livestock products 
during the last year, thus stimulating farm- 
ers to boost greatly their feeding operations. 
Butterfat has been the big exception in the 
Midwest. Feed costs have been higher than 
average compared to the farmer’s cream 
check. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the pressure of feed prices on livestock 
prices will become tighter and tighter as we 
get farther along with the national food 
program. Maintenance of the present rate 
of hog, dairy, and egg production probably 
will deplete our reserve supplies of feed 
grains below a safe carry-over for wartime 
this fall. A study in Iowa indicates that 
farmers will use about as much feed as they 
produce in 1942, assuming average yields. 
Since Iowa has been a feed exporter for 
many years, this is a striking change. More 
than that, the study indicates that Iowa 
will feed more than she produces in 1943. 

With this feed-supply situation in pros- 
pect, a short crop this year might prove 
disastrous to the livestock program, and 
even with a normal crop, feed prices are 
likely to rise. It will be a tough struggle for 
the Department of Agriculture to keep 
livestock-feed ratios favorable. Two ef- 
fective ways of keeping feed costs down are 
to expand sale of surplus wheat for feeding 
and expand soybean acreage to increase 
protein feed (which saves corn). If corn 
and other feeds go up in spite of everything, 
steps will be taken to boost prices of live- 
stock and livestock products to keep ratios 
favorable. 


Huge Egg Buying. Heavier buying of 
eggs by the Department of Agriculture is 
the central fact in the egg-price situation. 
Production is up—will continue to rise be- 
cause of much larger laying flocks and 
heavier output per hen. But prices will con- 
tinue higher than a year ago because of the 
big purchases by Uncle Sam and by con- 
sumers. Chicken prices probably will also 
average above a year ago. A larger hatch is 
in prospect this spring, but demand is in- 
creasing more than production. END 
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OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY 
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This is the sole 
dier who has to 
eat to fight - = 





































This is the farmer 
who has to grow the 
food== 








This is the Sinclair 
man who can help the 
farmer. How? By 
supplying Sinclair 
fuels and lubricants 
to keep farm ma- 
chinery running. 





























WITH new farm machinery hard to get — 
with breakdowns and lay-ups to be 
avoided, with farm labor scarce — now, 
more than ever before — phone or write 
your local Sinclair Agent. His trucks 
deliver a complete line of Sinclair 
products direct to farms. 
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ISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 
AIR-COOLED 


ENGINES 


The farmers of America have a war to win. 
The military forces and civilian populations 
of the Allied Nations are looking to you for 
food. Regardless of man-power shortages 
and machinery scarcities . . . food must be 
produced. Without food...everything stops. 


The solution of today's difficult farm pro- 
duction problem requires a more extensive 
use of power-operated farm machinery. You 
can get more work done, with less help, if 
you let ENGINE POWER shoulder all jobs 
that can be handled in this manner. 


But there's a difference in engines just as 
there's a big difference in men. You need 
the most dependable power you can get. 
You need the heavy-duty, air-cooled relia- 
bility of WISCONSIN ENGINE POWER. No 
water-cooling chores cr troubles to worry 
about. Quick, easy starting in any weather. 
No lubrication chores . . . not a single oil 
or grease fitting to require attention. The 
crankshaft runs on Timken roller bearings 
for smooth, heavy-duty operation and pro- 
tection against bearing failure. 


Leading makes of combines, baling presses, 
bean harvesters,cultivators, dusters, sprayers, 
pumps, etc., are now powered by Wisconsin 
Engines. You can take operating dependa- 
bility and high production capacity for grant- 
ed where you see the Wisconsin name-plate. 
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Conservation of metals thrusts the one-wire, 


electric fence into Farmerica’s spotlight. Here 


are better ways to string and energize yours 


By Howard Peck 




















Follow the twist ar- 
rows on the tie-wire 
illustration here and 
you'll have a neat, 
secure job without 
annoying loose ends 


PORCELAIN 






INSULATOR 
PORCELAIN 
INSULATOR 
ee D 





o—=_9 
BOLT & NUT 


Of the three fastening 
methods, use of double- 
headed nails in wood is 
considered most important 


P” PORCELAIN 
INSULATOR 










q LOOP WIRE 
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and wire led around them as shown 


GATE HOOK 





As ACTIVITY on the farm in- 
creases with the advancing season, 
many a farmer finds himself the victim 
of a “pincers movement.” On one side 
is the wartime pressure to produce 
more food; on the other is the shortage 
of farm labor and wire. 

*“How can I be out in the field and 
at the same time do the fencing that 
needs to be done?”’ he asks. And fenc- 
ing does need to be done. Increased 
production calls for more efficient use 
of land, which in turn means more 
fence or, at very least, better arranged 
fence. 

One of the answers is electric fence, 
because with it heavy posts and multi- 
ple wires are unnecessary and a con- 
siderable saving is made in fence 
building time, labor, and material. 
An animal’s fear of the electrical sting 
takes the place of structural strength 
in the conventional fence. 

Suppose you decide to use electric 
fence. How do you proceed? The 
heart of the electric fence is the con- 
troller. There are two rules to observe 
here: 

(1) Buy your controller. Some farm- 
ers have been so impressed with the 
savings of electric fence that they have 
tried to go the whole way and save the 
cost of the controller, too, by building 
their own. The contraptions they put 
together and hook onto the high line 
usually can stop a farm animal. So 
can an army rifle. Most homemade 
controllers are capable of killing a 
bull—or a little child. 

(2) Buy a good controller. Remem- 
ber, you are selecting a mechanism 
which is to run 24 hours a day, day 
after day, holding stock under all 
conditions—safely. 

Now, what type of controller to buy 
—battery or high line? Advocates of 
the battery-operated unit claim for it 
the advantage of greater flexibility, 
equal economy, positive safety and 
effectiveness. (When the unit and 
battery are [ Continued on page % 
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Lup || tte 
COBS OF CORN FASTENED ——- 


TO TRAINING FENCE WITH 
BALE WIRE 
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A short length of training fence across a convenient 
corner provides a very handy fence “‘schoolroom’ 








GATE SPRING 








This is the way to string a gate, and it can be done in a hurry. Note position of coil spring 
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KEEP IT CLEAN! Fertilizer left in fertilizer- 
attachment of corn planter causes rapid 
corrosion, can result in serious trouble. 
Clean attachment with a solution of hot 
water and soda, immediately after using, 
and wipe dry and oil to prevent rusting. 


IF YOUR TRACTOR operates with gasoline, 
you'll get extra power with Texaco Fire- 
Chief. You may have to re-adjust carbure- 
tor after filling with Fire-Chief, because 
this powerful gasoline usually allows a 
“leaner,” more economical mixture. {Clean 
air filter regularly.} 


NST 
se ecwTEACO FRODU 


ROLLERS AND CLUTCH THROW-OUT of corn 
planter should be lubricated several times 
daily. You can use the same oil which stands 
up so well in your tractor’s engine and gives 
maximum lubrication protection—either In- 
sulated Havoline or Texaco Motor Oil. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET! New edition of 
“Harvest Gold,” 80-page pocket-size farm 
manual, contains more than 100 tips on 
avoiding costly break-downs. Write or 
phone your nearest Texaco Dealer for your 
free copy. 


 TEXACO 
- MARFAK 


LUBRICATE HOPPER BEARINGS and wheels 
daily with Marfak, Texaco’s super-tough 
chassis lubricant that resists wash-out, wear- 
out and squeeze-out. Slow speeds and heavy 
loads tend to push ordinary grease out of 
bearings and may mean costly repairs. 


STICK TO TEXACO! Use reliable Texaco 
Products for your fuel and lubrication needs. 
Call your Texaco man today, 


TUNE IN 


FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


me FARM 
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Theres One in Every Family...... 
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Ba IT WOULDNT HURT THAT 


STATUE — 115 LAZY BROTHER OF YOURS 


UNCLE SHIFTLESS! 
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SO THE LITTLE WOMAN GOT A PACKAGE 
OF POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES. NOW SHE 
SERVES 'EM FOR BREAKFAST EVERY MORNING. 
AND DOES UNC LIKE ''EM? LOOK..... 


TO DOA LITTLE 





MOVING HIMSELF! 
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yer! SAVE ME SOME — 
AFTER ALL, YA 


THOSE , 
POSTS BRAN GOT 'EM FOR ME, 
FLAKES SURE DIDN'CHA? 
PUT SHIFTLESS 
ON HIS FEET! 


HE USED TO Boy, 


COME DOWN Hf On Boy! 


AT NOON=~ ff SHOOT THE 
NOW LOOK “BRANNY” q 


MANNERS / 
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= NUT-LIKE 
HOLD ON, i" 
JUNIOR— 
I THOUGHT 
I TAUGHT BY 
YOU TABLE 
THEY GIVE YOu 
3 EXTRA BENEFITS 
Too! 
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SUCH LiFe IS SWELL 
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NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER-— 


There is one in every family 
who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 


3 extra benefits 





° Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post’s 
40%, Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 
i. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 
3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 
Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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Os LAUGHING 








































Lapy (to pet shop proprietor): “I want a 
good, sensible sort of dog—thoroly house- 
broken—one that will obey me implicitly, 
come promptly when he’s called, that can 
be trained to fetch and carry things—one 
that will walk quietly at my side and keep 
his place while we’re on the street, and will 
stay in and guard the house while I’m 
away—and....” 

Proprietor: “Lady, you don’t want a 


19? 


dog. You want a husband! 


A boy was strolling thru a cemetery 
reading the inscriptions on the tombstones. 
He came to one which ran: “‘Not dead, but 
sleeping.” 

Scratching his head he remarked, ‘‘He 
ain’t foolin’ nobody but himself!’ 


Sonny: ‘‘Must I sleep in the dark?” 

Mother: “Certainly, dear.” 

Sonny: ‘“‘Oh, then let me say my prayers 
over again—more carefully!” 


Mrs. Crabber: “Don’t try to sell me any 
more of that horrid milk. It’s positively 
blue!” 

Milkman: “It ain’t our fault, lady. It’s 
these long, cold, dull winter evenings as 
makes the cows depressed.” 


The iron and junk man was driving his 
truck along a narrow street. Behind him 
the impatient driver of a motor car was 
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AT LIFE 


hooting and tooting impatiently for room 
to pass. The iron and junk merchant 
stopped his truck in the middle of the 
street, turned around and made a specu- 
lative survey of the car. 

“All right,” he called back, “I'll call 
around for that tomorrow. I’m full up 
now. 


Little Claude’s mother had reluctantly 
allowed her precious child to attend pub- 
lic school. She gave the teacher a long list 
of instructions. 

“My Claude is so sensitive,” she ex- 
plained. “Don’t ever punish him. Just slap 
the boy next to him—that will frighten 
Claude.” 


Customer: “Have you anything for gray 
hair?” 

Druggist: “Nothing, madam, but the 
greatest respect.” 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Frequently the Case 


The will, found by his wife, disposes of 
an estate valued at upwards to $100,000, 
the bunk going to relatives.—Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant 


How Noble of It 


In a collision of autos on Elm Street late 
last night a Ford coupe sustained a cut on 
the nose and leg bruises but declined 
medical aid.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 


On Your Toes, Ladies! 


Sprinkle eggplant with salt and let stand 
30 minutes. Drain, dip in blended egg and 
milk and then in crumbs. Brown quickly 
in fat in large flying pan.—Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star 


As a Last Resort 


Position wanted about December first; 
at present time employed at City Hall, but 
will work if I have to. Box 429-T.— 
Seattle (Wash.) News 





SMOKING MEANS INHALING. 
INHALING MEANS YOU NEED 


What PHILIP MORRIS alone provides / 


All smokers sometimes inhale. But — 
your throat needn’t know it. 














































Here’s a vital difference you may not 
know exists. Eminent doctors com- 
pared the leading favorite cigarettes 4 
. . - found and reported that: 


SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING 
POPULAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES AS IRRITATING—AND THEIR 

IRRITATION LASTED MORE THAN FIVE 

TIMES AS LONG —AS THE STRIKINGLY 

CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 











That’s proved protection—ex- 
clusive with PH1Lip Morris— 
added to your enjoyment of 
the finer-quality PHILIP 
Morris tobaccos. No 
worry about throat irri- 
tation ...even when you 

do inhale! 





aS ce 







HILIP MORRIS 


AMMERICAS FINEST CIGARETTE 
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NEMA! 


WORM CAPSULE 


Worm Infested Hogs, Sheep, 
Poultry, Don’t Put On Extra 
Pounds — Use Dependable 


NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 


Nema Worm Capsules are scien- 
tifically prepared, handy and easy 
to give, and low in cost. Nema 
Worm Capsules remove stomach 
worms in sheep and goats, large 
roundworms in hogs, and hook- 
worms in dogs, cats and foxes. 


FREE WORM BOOKLET— 
Illustrated, Helpful, Practical. 
Write to Animal Industry Department, Desk N-3-E 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Nema Worm Capsules 








DANGER SIGNAL 
FOR POULTRYMEN 


Calcium deficiency de- 
stroys profits. Avoid this 
danger, keep hoppers 
filled every day with the 
clean pure Pilot Brand 
Oyster Shell 99% calcium 
carbonate. 


The big blue pilot wheel on 
every bag of Pilot Brand Oyster 
Shell is the symbol of purity. 


At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 
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Beef-type Shorthom that had» 
somewhat higher percentage 
of brisket, navel, short loin, 
flank, and kidney knob than 
the animal pictured above 


The dual-purpose Shorthorn 
(left) is typical of ones on 
R.O.P. test. This steer type 
had a higher percentage of 
chuck, shank, round, and 
loin end than type of steer 
in the picture shown below 


This Hereford was not a show 
bull but proved his worth by 
siring calves which surpassed all 
others in the rate and efficiency 
of gain and sales price on 
basis of slaughter steer value 


Let Performance—Not Looks— 
Be Your Beef Guide 


By Bradford Knapp, Jr., 


United States Department of Agriculture 


RecentLy I sat at the ringside of a 
purebred bull sale. Top bull of the sale 
was in the ring, and bidding was slow. One 
of the outstanding breeders arose and 
stated that you could just tell by looking 
at this bull that he would sire the right 
kind of calves. 

I wonder if that breeder actually be- 
lieved what he said. Yet this statement is 
only a part of the hocus-pocus of purebred 
beef-cattle breeding. The breed papers 
carry article after article on the selection 
of future herd sires and how prepotency 
may be seen in a bull. 

I asked a successful breeder of one of the 
beef breeds, ““When do you select your 
future herd sires?’? His answer was, ‘“‘After 
the second calf crop from a bull.” The 
thought in my mind is that breeders them- 
selves do not believe this nonsense but 
keep preaching it in the hope that it will 
come true. 

Let’s quit kidding ourselves and every- 
one else and squarely face the issue of 
beef-cattle improvement for the farmer, 
rancher, feeder, and consumer. This pres- 
ent national emergency, as well as the 
period of readjustment following, is a time 
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for saving of feed, with a real need for a 
bigger return from each animal unit. 

What is the ideal beef cow? Is it one 
merely with a feminine head and a docile 
look in her eye, or one that will raise every 
year a calf weighing 500 pounds at eight 
months of age? Is it one with a wide-sprung 
forerib and not enough milk to suckle a 
kitten, or a big roomy cow that gives 
enough milk to raise a real calf? Farmers 
and ranchers know the answer, but some 
purebred beef-cattle breeders stick to the 
nurse cow. There is no place in practical 
beef-cattle breeding for nurse cows. 

What is the ideal beef bull? Is it one that 
has a string of purple ribbons on the basis 
of appearance or one that sires calves 
which make good use of their feed? Many 
show bulls have never sired a good-doing 
calf. The problem, then, becomes one of 
determining which bulls sire the desired 
kind of calves and which cows raise the 
big calves. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, in co- 
operation with the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has recently 
proposed a method of sire-and-dam test- 
ing that will aid in determining their 
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Among the many war uses for ARMCO Iron and Steel Sheets 
are Army trucks and pontoons for bridges. 


YOU FEED FIGHTING MEN 


You have a tremendously impor- 
tant job: to feed America’s armed 
forces, men in war plants and other 
workers over the land. 

With these needs multiplying 
daily and with farm labor hard to 
get, the farm equipment you have 
to do this big job is doubly impor- 
tant. Recognizing this, the Govern- 
ment has made limited quantities 
of metal available for essential farm 
machinery and equipment. But 
these will be scarcer as the demand 
for warships, cargo boats and tanks 
increases. 

We know this war won’t last 
forever. The day will come when 
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Armco Special Quality Sheet 
Metals will again be plentiful for 
manufacturers of silos, grain bins, 
stock tanks, combines and other 
farm buildings and equipment. One 
of these special sheets is ARMCO 
Ingot Iron, the durable metal that 
has a 36-year record of low-cost 
service on farms. 

Equipment made of ARMCO 
Special Quality Sheet Metals has 
helped farmers increase their effi- 
ciency, which has led to the high 
standard of living we are all fight- 
ing for today. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 1251 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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economic value for beef production. TI 
method on test has proved valuable as a 
means of detecting superior breedi: 
animals. 

On arecently completed test of five pure- 
bred beef sires at one station, the average 
sales price of the steer offspring (by sires) at 
15 months of age ranged from $93 to $105 
per head. The cost e r he pounds of gain 
varied from $9.12 to $9.78. The daily gain 
of the steers from various sires averaged 
.75 to 1.95 pounds. 


CaLves from one of these bulls (one of a 
second generation of selection by these 
methods) produced the average daily gain 
of 1.95 pounds at a cost of $9.12 per hun- 
dred pounds and brought the $105 per 
head average on the market. This bull 
surpassed all others in returns, profits, 
gains, and efficiency as measured by his 
progeny. And that is not all—none of his 
calves were poor feeders, while as high as 
50 percent of one of the other bull’s calves 
were poor feeders. These results are by no 
means exceptional. 

Yes, you may say, but what about the 
meat angie? This very superior bull may 
sire calves making off-type steers which 
would not sell well on the fat-cattle market 
The progeny of this bull brought $11 
per hundredweight on the Chicago mar- 
ket, and were surpassed by only 10 cents 
per hundred by one other bull. These calves 
dressed out approximately 61 percent and 
made carcasses of good grade. The poor- 
est steers from these bulls dressed out 58 
percent. 

On appearance these five bulls would 
have placed A, B, C, D, E. On perform- 
ance of their calves, considering every 
point, they would have placed C, A, B, E, 
D. Bull C was the outstanding individual 
of the group. The important thing to be 
remembered is that the appearance of a 
bull is a poor criterion of his breeding per- 
formance. There are a lot.of “‘Grand 
Champion Lemons” siring calves that are 
hidden out on the back 40. 

The method of performance testing 
proposed by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is designed to aid in se- 
lection of better breeding animals. Sires, 
dams, and calves are rated on their beef- 
production ability. 

It is recommended that cows which do 
not produce enough milk to raise a 
growthy calf be culled from the herd. We 
have records of beef cows that give less 
than 100 pounds of milk during a lactation 
period of five months, with a daily aver- 


age of one-half pound. One-half pint of 


milk a day will never grow a good calf. 
No male calf should be saved for breeding 
whose dam does not give sufficient milk 
for his development. 


THe final evaluation of a female is based 
on her ability to raise a good healthy calf. 
A sire is rated on his ability to get calves 
that feed out well and produc e the type of 
carcasses demanded by the consumer. It is 
recommended that steers be sold and 
slaughtered to determine the meat quali- 
ties of the offspring from a sire. 

Looks are fine, but proof of the pudding 
lies in ability to transmit favorable char- 
acteristics to the offspring. Without this 
ability to transmit desirable characteristics, 
all of the plaudits of an admiring multitude 


and all the blue and purple ribbons are of 


little practical value. 

This is a well-rounded program, with- 
out any hocus-pocus. It has been tested 
and proved at the experiment stations. END 














































































Something New in Pigs 
[ Continued from page 15 | 


closed to outside blood, with selections 
based on performance and carcass merit. 

In this work, one thing to keep in mind 
is the kind of hog the packer wants, and, 
from the producer’s standpoint, a hog 
that is prolific, a heavy milker, efficient 
gainer, and with vigor to resist diseases. 
Therefore, let us swine producers go on 
record as favoring the middle-of-the-road 
type, not too lardy or too lean, not overly 
long and gangling, and not too short and 
chubby. The type that will mature to 200 
or 240 pounds in six months is desirable. 

The idea of crossbreeding hogs has run 
wild to some extent. The idea has been 
projected, and rightly so, that animals 
° produced by crossing good individuals of 
established breeds make faster and more 
efficient gains and have more vigor. With- 
out question, some hybrids would be better 
than others.» Presumably, the purer the 
lines of breeding that are used for cross- 
breeding, the more advantageous the 
practice becomes. 

The Regional Swine Laboratory is try- 
ing to build up inbred lines within a breed 
ia so that these purebred lines can be crossed 
together to produce hybrid vigor the same 
as we have in the case of hybrid corn. Real 
progress can be made by crossing inbred 
lines within a given breed if these lines can 
be successfully developed. 





— Se aw SI ee fe 





6 CrossBREEDING to many farmers in 
recent years has consisted of going to a sale 
barn and buying a boar of different color 
from the sows in their possession. They 
y know nothing of the boar’s background or 
¥ history, and explain their action on the fact 
that they are crossbreeding, with the purity 


= of line not mattering. But it does matter to 

’ every farmer in dollars and cents, and seri- 
‘4d ous thought should be given to cross- 
- 


breeding while awaiting more accurate in- 







































re formation thru work of our experiment 5 9 
stations and especially thru regular swine Don t let yesterday s 

8 projects in the different stations which 
of have been assigned their phases of the . 
~ work with various breeds. Feeding methods rob 
aa Line-bred and inbred boars, if they are . 
rs good individuals, should give better re- 
of sults for crossbreeding purposes than males yo U of TODA YS PROFIT 
to produced by other systems. The different eS — TC, 

stations will sell and lease boars for breed- 
Je ing purposes to farmers to supplement the 

,: experimental work. ‘poe NEED for pork is the greatest in his- 
_ Some blood lines lend themselves better tory. Every hog man is being called on to do 
= to line breeding and inbreeding than his part in the “Food for Victory” campaign. 
T- others. Those that do not fit into this sys- Feeding methods that were used 20 years 

of tem of breeding should be avoided. END ago won’t do today’s job! You can’t afford to 
uf. . fatten hogs today on corn alone. It takes too 

* long ...it costs too much. Even a one-ingredient 

il supplement lacks the variety and balance hogs 

need to put on fast gains at low cost. 

” Purina Hog Chow goes with your corn to 
If provide a variety of proteins and minerals that 
“oe hogs need, to do the pork-making job the way 

of our country wants it done. Hog Chow helps 
» ds you put on fast gains at low cost, helps you get Feed SOW AND PIG CHOW befere 

sal your hogs on the market sooner and get more and after pigs are farrowed. 

‘lie money for your corn. fend HOS Grew from 50 pounds 

Your Purina dealer will be glad to show you — 
™ how Purina Hog Chow can help you produce 
ies more pork for your country ... make more 
big money for yourself. See him today, at the store : 
wr with the Checkerboard sign. . 
ide PURINA MILLS | 
- ol St. Louis, Mo. ; 
a “We're eye. Grandma this 
season—she can scare more crows 

= then quedidnauve-osurdheunld wal” FOLLOW THE SOW-TO-PIG-TO-PACKER PROGRAM 
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Whik tind off PUMP 
DOES YOUR FARM NEED? 


Let Myers dependable pumps do more of 
your work— make your farm or garden 
more productive—save you time and labor. 
There’s a Myers pump for every need — 
hundreds of types and sizes with features 
and improvements offered you only in 
Myers equipment. Mail coupon for cata- 
log and name of your nearest Myers dealer. 


WELL AND CISTERN PUMPS 









For hand, windmill and 
ae 2 jack operation. 

'yers patented Glass 
Valve Seat and many 
other superior features 
assure outstanding 
quality in Myers 
Pumps and Cylinders. 


SPRAYERS 


For spraying fruits, 
— for 






Types of 












vegetables, 

disinfecting barns, 
poultry houses, live- 
stock—you’ll — — 


the right yee ane 

of ding aad he Myon 
d and power 

Seven 










For farm irrigation, 
home,etc. Pump water 
by electricity or gas 
engine. Get facts about 
Myers portable and 
stationary centrifugal 
units, Ejecto and 
plunger type pumps 
and water systems. 





Mirs. of Farm Operating Equipment 

Send full information on equipment checked below: 
() Hand Pumps [] Cylinders (0 Power Pumps 
(] Water Systems] Hand Sprayers [] Power Sprayers 


Name 





2GP2 





Address. 





KEEP MY 

SHOULDERS 
YOUNG - 
AA 









If you want long 
service from your 
horses and mules, 
take good care of 
their shoulders—nev- 
et work your horse or 
mule without collar pads. 
Protect shoulders and prevent col- 
lar choke with Ta-pat-co—the col- 
lar pad with rust-proofed RED books. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


Be sure you get Ta-pat-co 
with rust-proefed RED hooks 


\ . 
TAPAT-CO 
COLLAR PADS 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 
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More for Purebreds 


SOME OF THE HIGHEST prices in two dec- 
ades have been made in 1942 purebred 
sow and gilt sales. Reflecting the profits 
being realized by commercial hog pro- 
ducers, breeders this year have been pro- 
viding some strong competition for out- 
standing individuals. 

One of the top sow and gilt sales of many 
years was that of Ridglydale Farms, De- 
catur, Illinois. In this auction 48 head 
averaged $332, with the top gilt bringing 
$1,800. Buyer of this Hampshire show fe- 
male, bred to an all-American boar, was 
Charles Griffith, Vinita, Oklahoma. 

Next high average on sows and gilts, 
$250, was made at the Hampshire sale of 
Gilbert Gardner, Connersville, Indiana. 
Top sow brought a bid of $925 from 
Braemar Farms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Highest sow top in more than 20 years 
was realized at the auction of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, when $2,000 
was paid for an outstanding femaie. Buyer 
was E. T. Halliday, Indianapolis. Other 
belted females sold at $1,300 and $1,000. 
Incidentally, it was in the Earlham Col- 
lege herd that the $1,000 hog price origi- 
nated two years ago when Century of Earl- 
ham, famous son of Century Hi-Roller, 
went for a “grand.” Since that time the 
Hoosier college has received $2,500 for a 
sire, Earlham Roller Renown. 

Cesor Farms, Farmington, Michigan, 
had an average of $245 on 49 head of bred 
sows and gilts. Top was $835 for a daugh- 
ter of Century Hi-Roller. Harry Knabe, 
Hampshire breeder of Nehawka, Nebraska, 
had a top of $1,000 in his sale, while 
Timberline Farm, Congerville, Illinois, 
had a top of $1,325. Both of these sows 
went to Braemar. 

High prices have prevailed in other 
breeds as well. In Duroc Jerseys a top of 
$710 was paid for a boar at the dispersal 
sale of Sunset Knoll Farm, Ames, Iowa. 
This same farm received $1,000, at private 
treaty, for an all-American junior boar 
pig. A Tennessee breeder was the pur- 
chaser. 

Some good prices prevailed in Berkshire 
sow and gilt auctions. Ridglydale Farms, 
previously mentioned in Hampshire sales, 
had an average of $176 on 40 head of 
Berks. Top was $575, with the buyer John 
Klein, Keota, Iowa. Lynnwood Farm, 
Carmel, Indiana, had a $400 sow top 
with Baker Farms, Peoria, Illinois, the 
buyer. Fairholme Farms, Lewisville, Indi- 
ana, had a $189 average on its Berkshires, 
with two sows selling at a twin top of $500. 

In Poland Chinas, Oscar Anderson, Le- 
land, Illinois, had a $108 average on 40 
sows and gilts. The top of $305 bought the 
1941 Wisconsin grand champion sow for 
E. C. Parker, Noblesville, Indiana. 

One of the good Chester White sales was 
that of Frank Sherer, Joy, Illinois, with a 
$115 average and a top of $247.50. 

While some of the prices paid for sows 
and gilts are the highest since 1920, so far 
there has been little of the inflationary 
exuberance that marked trading two dec- 
ades ago. Business has been pretty much 
on a cash basis instead of “fon the cuff” 
deals which were rather common in the 
boom days. A lot of the bids have been 
tempered by the fact tHat old sows, 
cashed on the market, have been worth 
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as much as $60 and $70 per head; so ; 
$150 gilt of good breeding and several! 
litters ahead of her may actually be a 
conservative investment.—C.K., Ill. 


Jersey Boom 
Wiru 68,865 head registered during the 


past 12 months, more Jerseys were put on 
record by The American Jersey Cattle 
Club than ever before in the 74-year his- 
tory of this organization. During the same 
period a total of 33,295 transfers were 
made. This big year in Jersey history is 
attributed to active demand, good prices, 
source from the Island being cut off by 
Nazis, and Government price stimulation. 


Revise Dairy Score Card 


BECAUSE experts couldn’t get together 
over what constituted an ideal dairy cow, 
the Purebred Dairy Cattle Association, 
representing five breeds, got busy and 
adopted a new score card acceptable for 
all breeds. Today, a student of dairy type 
does not have to relearn the points when 
passing from one breed to another but 
finds them described the same whether 
found in Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, 
Holstein, or Jersey cattle. In preparing 
the new score card, it was accepted as 
fundamental that a good dairy animal has 
certain basic characteristics, no matter 
what her breed, and the new system brings 
out these points uniformly and at the same 
time takes into account the requirements 
that give each breed its individuality. | 
is gratifying that a sad state of affairs has 
now been rectified. 


Polled Hereford Show 


Exuipirors of Polled Herefords will 
get together for one of their major shows, 
which is to be held in conjunction with the 
Mid-South Fair at Memphis, Tennessee, 
from October 10 to 17. The premium list 
is being increased to $4,000, and from 
350 to 400 head of show stock are ex- 
pected as compared with 290 last year. 


Hampshire Headliners 


By PLACING more than 33,000 pedigrees 
on record in 1941, the American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Association set a new year’s 
mark, according to Helen Belote, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization. More 
Hampshire sheep were recorded in Febru- 
ary, 1942, than during any previous 
month in the 53-year history of the As- 
sociation. Missouri for five years has led 
all other states in numbers recorded. 


Angus Sets Show Date 


ANGUS ENTHUSIASTS will throng to 
Thimonium, Maryland, during the week 
of September 7 for the 1942 National 
Aberdeen-Angus Show, held in connec- 
tion with the Maryland State Fair. Pre- 
miums will total $10,000. 

Widening popularity of the Angus 
breed in the east drew the exposition to 
Maryland. A strong bid for the show was 
made by Dallas, Texas, scene of last 
year’s annual show, but association direc- 
tors ruled that the event shouldn’t be two 
successive years at the same place. END 
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Sound FARM PAINTING ADVICE 


from your 





“TIME-TESTED” Dealer! 





Here is what he has to say... 








“I know you farmers are 
going to paint this year... 
and I know I'll sell you a lot 
of good ‘Time-Tested’ Paint 








f and now with. 


COLOR FOR AMERICA 


I Can Help You Do the Finest Jobs 
in the Country... Believe Me!” 


“COLOR FOR AMERICA” is the sensational new book you've 
been waiting to see— 


122 pages—large pages—of lovely color treatments—every page 
devoted to the decoration of homes—good American homes. It’s 
full of ideas for the exterior and interior of the house and ideas 
on how to paint your barns, sheds, silos and implements. 


They all need protection—protection against the elements—and 
Uncle Sam is now calling for conservation in all quarters. 


But your home and farm buildings can be interestingly and 
attractively painted, too. Your farmstead can be that comfortable 
and cheerful shelter we all need from the trouble-torn world. 


It’s a good year to paint—to protect and decorate—with “Time- 
Tested” Paints, Varnishes and Enamels. They give you the most 
in protection, wear and service. Your “Time-Tested” Dealer 
gives you the most in service, advice and ideas with “COLOR 
FOR AMERICA.” Visit him right away — talk it over with 
him — borrow a copy to study with the whole family at home. 
















Your Local “Time-Tested” 
Dealer Sells One of These 


Famous Paint Brands... 
GLIDDEN « HEATH & MILLIGAN 
ADAMS & ELTING « T. L. BLOOD 
CAMPBELL « BILLINGS-CHAPIN 


PAINTS AMERICAN «+ A. WILHELM 


FOREST CITY 
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“THE HORRIFIED CROWD. 
GASPED AT MY PLIGHT! 


A true experience of KEN DAVIS, Chicago, Ill. 





“SEVENTY FEET ABOVE the crowd at a carnival, I was performing my high aerial 
act,” writes Mr. Davis. “I was a bit nervous, for this was our opening night 
... when anything can happen. I work without arm guards, wires, nets, or 
safety devices of any kind. There can’t be any mistake in such an act. 





“THE CROWD WAS TENSE as the climax of my act drew near... when I had to 
turn loose both rings, perform a half flip in mid-air and catch the rings again. 
It was sudden death if I failed. As the snare drums rolled, I swung high and 
loosened my grip. Then—darkness as all the lights went out! 











“FOR AN AWFUL INSTANT I thought I was a ‘goner.’ Sud- 
denly—in the nick of time—the bright beams of two 
‘Eveready’ flashlights in my wife’s steady hands flooded 
the rings with light. I finished my act. Thanks to my wife’s 
coolness and foresight, and those dependable ‘Eveready’ 
fresh DATED batteries, a possible tragedy was averted. 


(Signed) Ve Ay) as 


The word “‘Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


OCT. 1942 


in6 










FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... os or the DATE-LIN® 






NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


on ¢ 





Booka—Poulitry Husbandry, by M. A. Jull. A favorite source of clearly presented, thoroly accurate infor- 
mation on all phases of production of market poultry and eggs. This highly informative book should be in 
every poultryman’s library. Illustrated, 525 pages, cloth; price, $4.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 





BUY AN ACID-PROOF SILO 
The new Independent KOROK silo—THE 
SILO WITHOUT A WEAKNESS—is made 
by an old reliable company of 37 years experi- 
ence. Handles both corn and grass silage equal- 
ly well. GUARANTEED. Know about the 
acid-proof, permanent, beautiful KOROK be- 
fore buying. Government limitation order will 
cause shortage of KOROKS. WRITE TODAY 
for your catalog. 


INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
404 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Easier to keep clean than ever 
before! Today's greatest milking 
machine triumph! Gas or electric. 
\ Write Ben H. Anderson Mig. Co., 
\Madison Wis.. Dept.13. 


} CLEAN-EASY i 


FIRST! WITH GLASS MILK PAILS | 








“ PORTABLE & TRACK 


MILKERS 
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New Drug for White Scours 


INFECTIOUS DIARRHEA, Or, aS More com- 
monly known, white scours, has long bee: 
the bane of dairy-cattle farmers. The 
dition may appear in a very virulent { 
soon after birth, and the death rate of af- 
fected calves has remained high despite a 
methods of treatment. 

It is possible that one of the new “sulfa’ 
drugs called sulfaguanidine may be the 
final answer to the white-scours problen 
as well as many other acute intestinal 
troubles of animals. 

Down at Clemson College in South 
Carolina five cases of typical white scours 
“recovered miraculously as a result of the 
administration of several doses of sulfa- 
guanidine in aqueous suspension,”’ accord- 
ing to the A.V.M.A. Journal. 

“The treatment was continued until th: 
diarrhea definitely subsided, which was 
usually a short time after giving the third 
dose. However, in one case only a singk 
dose was necessary, whereas in another 
four doses were required.” 

Other reports in current veterinary liter- 
ature indicate that this new sulfa drug has 
merit in swine enteritis and in coccidiosis 
of fowls, dogs, and other animals. As yet 
sulfaguanidine is too expensive for wide- 
spread use, and the dosage should be care- 
fully calculated by a veterinarian before : 
is given to any sick animal. 


May Apples Can Kill Cattle 


DuRING THE late spring months, beware 
of death losses in calves or young cattle 
that have access to May apples. Usually 
found down and near death, the poisoned 
animals slobber excessively, grind their 
teeth, and have repeated convulsions, 
rolling eyes. Emergency antidotes are a 
quart of corn sirup containing a cupful of 
hyposulfite of soda. A teaspoonful of po- 
tassium permanganate crystals in a quart of 
maiilk as a drench is another old-time 
remedy. 


































Pig Pellagra 


WHEN IS AN OUTBREAK of. so-called 
necro in pigs not an outbreak of necro? 

Veterinarians recognize six types of in- 
testinal disease in growing pigs, according 
to causation. To these may now be added a 
nutritional disease called pig pellagra. The 
cause is continued lack of the Vitamin-B 
complex and nicotinic acid. It is usuall\ 
seen in pigs after weaning, and the symp- 
toms so closely resemble those of necrotic 
enteritis or necro that they appear ident- 
cal to the untrained eye. 

Pig pellagra has a slow onset. Affected 
pigs begin to show scurfy, dry, and some- 
what wrinkled skins and wet, waxy ears 
The appetite is diminished and general 
vitality is low. There follows a progressive 
decline in body weight, accompanied by 4 
thin, constant diarrhea. There is no fever 

If, during the time that pig pellagra ’ 
developing, the pigs are confined to old lots 
and exposed to infection, the germs of nec! 
gain a foothold in the already damaged i0- 
testines and typical necrotic enteritis 
spreads as an infectious condition. 

As in all nutritional disease, pig pellagré 
can be prevented by an adequate and wel 
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balanced diet. Weaned pigs should receive 
some feeds rich in Vitamin-B complex and 
nicotinic acid. These include buttermilk, 
tankage, meat meal, liver meal, dry yeast, 
barley, or meat scraps. Pigs need at least 
10 milligrams of nicotinic acid per day. 

If pig pellagra appears, one should ob- 
tain a commercial preparation, containing 
a standardized unitage of nicotinic acid, 
from his local veterinarian to fortify the 
corrected ration. Its use should be con- 
tinued for at least two weeks after the herd 
appears normal to prevent a recurrence. 


Helpful Reminders 


CANNIBALISM Of sows can be prevented 
by immediate injection of pituitary extract 
into muscle tissue. The drug should be ob- 
tained and used under the strict advice and 
direction of the veterinarian. 


Ewes will often breed immediately after 
weaning their lambs in late spring if they 
are in good condition and the weather is 
not too warm. This should be avoided, to 
prevent a catch crop of off-season lambs. 


Blackhead of turkeys, a fatal liver and 
bowel disease, is caused by a one-celled 
animal parasite called an amoeba. First 
step in prevention is to keep turkeys and 
chickens well separated, for the whipworm 
of chickens is the intermediate host. 


In drenching sheep for stomach worms 
never raise the head higher than the level 
of the back, to avoid strangulation and sub- 
sequent pneumonia. END 


The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


the war: Business leaders, the Government in 
Washington, or Labor leaders? 


The Answer: 
All Midwest Other 
Farmers Farmers Farmers 
Government in Wash. 36% 28% 
iness leaders 12 12 
Labor leaders 4 5 
Business and Gov't. 1 1 
Business and Labor 1 
Gov't. and Labor 
All three together 31 3 
er answers 
No opinion 13 1 12 


Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., chairman of the 
General Motors Corporation, said recently 
that a most important step affecting the 
postwar era and beyond is to begin now to 
construct a foundation of confidence in the 
future of our system of free enterprise. “Out 
of all the circumstances today existing, 
this fact stands out crystal clear,” says 
Sloane. ‘American business management 
will be directly challenged by the postwar 
era. That challenge must be aggressively 
met. There will be a demand for a more 
complete utilization of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic resources. We of Industry must take 
the initiative in both planning and action 
lor the postwar period. 

“America’s postwar effort calls for an 
all-out to defend the American system of 
iree enterprise; for a more realistic ap- 
proach to the great economic problems of 
today as affecting business opportunities in 
the days to come; for the advancing of 
business efficiency as measured by present 
technology; for an organized effort on the 
part of American busiriess management to 
meet the challenge for a broadening utili- 
zation of the Nation’s expanded economic 
resources by increasing job opportunities 
and developing purchasing power.” END 


/ SAV 
WEY AY: If you haven't tried the new 


Union Leader blend, you’ve got a big surprise in store. A top-flight 
favorite for over 34 years, now this grand pipe smoke is grander than 
ever. It’s been given a richer, heartier, more robust flavor—by the addi- 
tion of richer grades of fine Burley leaf, specially selected to enhance 
your pipe pleasure. 

Here are some of the things smokers are saying about this glorified 
new blend. What will you say? Check your choice. Then invest a dime 
in a tin of Union Leaderyand see if you're right. 
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HEADLIGHT 
Coittfied 
OVERALLS 


UNION MADE 


Made the best way —the test way —to 
give you your money's worth in service 








Only Crown and 
Headlight Overalls 
bear this famous 
Testing Seal of 





4 EXTRAS! 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


1. “ELEPHANT HIDE” DENIM—woven 


in our own mills—for extra toughness 


—extra wear. 


2. CUSTOM-SIZED to give you correct fit 
and freedom while working. 


3. SHRUNK and SANFORIZED—won’t 


shrink more than 1% 


191.) 


(Test CCC-T- 


4. CERTIFIED BY UNITED STATES TESTING CO. 


—Certificate right on each garment, 


covering fabric, 


fit, 


workmanship. 


Your assurance of satisfaction! 

*% Don't be satisfied with just any 
overall. Insist upon genuine Crown or 
Headlight Certified Overalls. 


CROWN HEADLIGHT MFG. CO. 








Management, by A. F. 
Gustafson. Designed to supply information dealing 
particularly with management of the soils in the 


d. A 1941 book. Illustrated, 424 pages, cloth, 


$3.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 











PLUMB HAMMER S— Here’s 
the farmers’ friend for faster, 
safer work. Perfect balance, 


tough-tempered face, strong 
hickory handle, Plumb take- 
up veces, vise-like claws that 


pull sm 


Les Plumb 
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est headless brads. 


PLUMB HATCHETS—Each 
stroke bitesdeeper, cuts faster 
because of extra keen 
perfectly balanced head 
and springy hickory 
handle. Plumb 
Take-up wedge 
keeps han- 
dle tight. 


blade, 








e « help! 
PLUMB. 2 


Scene Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HAMMERS @ HATCHETS @ FILES © SLEDGES @ AXES 


142 — see. @ 



























Alfalfa Needs No Nurse Crop 


other excellent way to prepare soil for al- 


had a weed problem with his late-summer 
alfalfa seedings. “‘I’d say a man should 
spend at least twice as much time getting 
the ground in shape for alfalfa as he would 
for any other crop,” he told me. 

Stookey seeds at the rate of approximate- 
ly 20 pounds per acre. ““Some people say 
they get by with less,” he remarked, “but 
I like a thick stand. The hay’s finer.” 

Illinois agricultural extension specialists 
would be cheered if more farmers followed 
the methods we have outlined, claiming 
great economic benefits in favor of seeding 
alfalfa alone. They admit that most farm- 
ers feel it means losing a crop one year and 
object on that score even tho making a 
seeding with a grain crop often results in a 
thin stand of alfalfa, or in no stand at all. 
Wisconsin agronomists suggest that where 
a companion crop is used not more than 
one to two bushels of early ripening grain 
be seeded per acre. 

In Missouri, according to University 
agronomists W. C. Etheridge and C. A. 
Helm, more than three-fourths of the al- 
falfa is sown in late summer or early fall 
on a specially prepared seedbed. The con- 
dition into which the soil is worked for 
seeding has a very important influence, 
they say, upon the future growth of the 
crop. It has been their experience that a 
well-pulverized surface free from trash and 
weed seed is an essential feature. 

“Land can be brought into this con- 
dition with the least labor by breaking in 
the spring or early summer and disking or 
harrowing as needed to keep down weeds 
until the time of sowing,” Etheridge and 
Helm explained. “‘By this method a clean, 
compact seedbed, comparatively free from 
the menace of weeds the following season, 
can be obtained at less than usual cost. A 
seedbed prepared in this way will contain 
more moisture and available nitrogen than 
might have been present had a crop been 
removed just before seeding, or had the 
land lain idle thru the summer.” 

They suggest that where lime is needed, 
it be applied evenly at least three months 
before the alfalfa is seeded. The benefit of 
the lime to the alfalfa is greatly increased 
if it has been dissolved by long and thoro 
contact with the soil. 

The University of Missouri agronomists 
have found that growing soybeans is an- 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


falfa. After spring plowing, lime is applied 
if needed for alfalfa, and the beans planted 
Growth of the bean roots breaks and settles 
the clods of soil into a compact seedbed 
About the middle of August the beans are 
cut for hay, leaving firm, mellow, stubb! 
ground that requires little or no prepara- 
tion for sowing alfalfa. 

The Missouri scientists don’t say that a 
good stand of alfalfa can’t be obtained by 
seeding with a companion crop in thé 
spring. They do claim that better land is 
necessary for successfully establishing al- 
falfa sown in the spring with grain than for 
alfalfa sown alone in late summer. The 
young alfalfa plants, coming up very small 
and tender in the wheat or oats, are at a 
great disadvantage in competing with fast- 
growing grain crops for nutrients from the 
soil, and unless the nutrients are abundant 
and readily available, chances are good 
the alfalfa plants will be starved out. The 
earlier alfalfa is sown with grain in the 
spring, the less danger there will be of its 
suffering from crowding. Winter barley 
has been found the most favorable grain 
in which to sow alfalfa or other legumes 
under Missouri conditions. Even tho win- 
ter barley is the most favorable, it, or any 
other grain with which alfalfa may be 
seeded, is no “‘nurse.” The term “‘nurse” 
is erroneous. 

At both Columbus and Wooster, Ohio, 
excellent stands have been _ obtained 
experimentally by sowing forage crops 
alone in the spring. And in a favorable 
season, a small yield of hay has been ob- 
tained the first year. Farmers living on the 
rolling, sandy soil in Minnesota north of 

Paul commonly seed alfalfa alone in 
the spring. Some of the best alfalfa stands 
the writer has seen were in this area. 

The seeding of alfalfa alone or with 
grasses such as brome, under most condi- 
tions existing thruout the country, is most 
desirable when seed or hay is high and 
grain cheap. It has the advantage of sim- 
plifying the rotation system since it prac- 
tically assures a stand. Incidentally, with 
regard to getting a stand, altho late sum- 
mer and fall seedings of alfalfa, brome- 
alfalfa mixtures, and red clover have been 
extremely successful, late seeding of sweet 
clover has not been found practical. END 








“always have a snack before going to sleep” 
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“It’s that darned Turkish coffee again!" 
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SEE THAT 
SHELL! 


Only hide from 
over horses’ hips 
has that strong 
center layer that 
resists wear so 
amazingly. 
Wolverine pre- 
serves its enor- 
mous strength yet 
makes it soft as 
buckskin—pliable 
as bamboo. 


NO OTHER WORK SHOES ON EARTH LIKE 


(or 


WOLVERIN 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


NY man who has ever worn Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides will gladly agree 
that these great work shoes are the most 
amazing combination of incredible soft- 
ness and wear defying toughness he has 
ever seen. They give you virtually the 
same comfort as moccasins—even dry out 
soft and pliable after soaking. 

On the other hand it’s almost unbeliev- 
able the way Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
stand up under the hardest kind of wear, 
resist scuffing and scraping and are vir- 
tually unaffected by perspiration and 
barnyard acids. Measured by the cost per 


month or mile of service, millions say 
Wolverines are the most economical as well 
as the most comfortable of all work shoes. 

The reason for Wolverines’ phenomenal 
wear is that they are the only work shoes 
with soles, uppers and even insoles all of 
genuine shell horsehide. The reason for 
their incredible ever-soft comfort is the 
secret triple-tanning process known only to 
Wolverine tanners. It’s a combination you 
can’t get in any other work shoe, so, why 
not insist on genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides next time you buy Work Shoes. 
If you don’t know a Wolverine dealer, write 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., Dept. R-542, Rockford, Mich. 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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1 Sa? 
WOLVERINE 


HELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 


Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers 
display it on their 
doors or show 
windows, 





Be Sure You Get 


The Genuine! 


The name 
WOLVERINE 
is stamped on the 
anklet of every pair. 
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The Hardest Job Your Family 
Will Face, UNLESS... 


T’S going to take cash—a lot of cash—to 

settle that estate of yours. A lot of cash 
before mother and the youngsters get their 
share of whatever you leave them. 


Before the family gets a thing, Federal 
estate taxes, state inheritance taxes, pro- 
bate costs and outstanding debts have to be 
satisfied. Getting the cash for these pay- 
ments often means skimming the ‘“‘cream”’ 
from an estate even to the point of forcing 
the farm itself under the hammer. 


That doesn’t need to happen to your 
family! There’s a way you can make sure 
that cash will be 
available to meet 
all charges against 
your estate. That 


he 
“a 


@ are THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ° 


way is through Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance—the low-cost way. 


Your Northwestern Mutual agent can 
help you figure out your estate obligations, 
can advise you about the simplest plan to 
follow ...a plan to leave your wife free 
from debt, your farm proof against forced 
sale, and your children provided for fairly. 


Talk to The Northwestern Mutual agent 
soon. You'll find he talks your language, 
knows your money problems, and is famil- 
iar with estate planning needs. You'll find, 
too, that he has much evidence about The 
Northwestern Mutual’slow insurance costs 
and other mutual benefits—factors that 
have attracted more than 100,000 farm 
members to this Company. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





CHOLERA 


APPROACHING 


The hog cholera threat is greater this 
spring—due to larger hog populations, 
and due to increased outbreaks over the 
past 3 years. 

Every spring pig should be vaccinated. 
That is vital. Cholera strikes so fast, the 
ONLY safety lies in immunization BE- 
FORE an outbreak occurs. And the cost 
is so small, it is just sound business. 

But, play safe—have your vaccinating 
done by a Veterinarian. Don’t take chances 
with amateur methods. Your Veterinarian 
KNOWS how to do the job right, for real 
protection. Call him. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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WHY WASTE TIME 
WATERING STOCK-PUT IN 


) RUNNING WATER, 


Uncle Sam needs more meat, more 
eggs,more milk. Running water saves 
your time for other work—puts meat 
on beef and hogs faster — increases 
milk up to 20% — increases eggs as 
muchas 35%. Putina— 


BURKS Vy stem 


Super Turbine System lifts water 28 

feet. Educer Systems lift water 210 

feet. Largest capacities — fully 

automatic—low operating cost— 

dependable — Only one moving 

part. The best investment you can 

make.Send for pricesand FREE 

descriptive folder at once. Super Turbine System 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 30 Elk St, DECATUR, ILL. 
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Sorghum Can Help 


[ Continued from page : 


and the sorghum were drilled in 34-inch 
rows. The sorghum was drilled at eight 
pounds per acre, and the corn plants we 
spaced 14 inches apart in the row. This rate 
of seeding for sorghum produced only a { 
stand in 1940, averaging 3.6 plants per fi 
of row, while in 1941, under more favorab| 
soil and weather conditions, the number of 
plants averaged 7.8 per foot of row. Both 
corn and sorghum varieties were planted 
on June 5, 1940, and May 26, 1941. Atlas 
sorghum and Eureka Ensilage corn wer 
both killed by frost in 1940 before reaching 
the stiff-dough stage. 


Mutvey reports that in 1940 “‘a wind 
storm in August caused excessive lodging 
of corn, especially the open-pollinated 
varieties Reid Yellow Dent and Eureka 
Ensilage. This lodged condition stunted 
the plants in these two varieties and was 
reflected in both height and yield. Most of 
the corn was in tassel at the time of the 
storm, while few of the sorghum plants, 
except the earliest varieties, had headed 
During 1941, storms early in September 
caused more lodging in the forage varieties 
of sorghum than in corn. Leoti Red lodged 
considerably more than the other varieties, 
while Norkan, Atlas, and Sunrise showed 
the most resistance to lodging.”’ 

Calling attention to the fact that sor- 
ghum will usually reach the proper stage 
for énsilage in from 20 to 28 days after 
heading, Mulvey said it should be pointed 
out that while Atlas reached the proper 
stage for ensilage over the greater part of 
Indiana in 1941, “in our trials of 1940 it 
had just completed heading at the time of 
the killing frost on September 23.” 

Figures show there was considerable 
variation between the 1940 and 1941 trials 
in the performance of both corn and sor- 
ghum. But R. R. Mulvey, Purdue re- 
search agronomist who conducted the 
tests, reports that “‘well-adapted forage 
varieties of sorghum may be expected to 
yield 50 percent more ensilage than corn. 
Since most forage sorghums are somewhat 
similar in yielding ability in central and 
northern Indiana, the selection of the 
variety should be based on standing abilit 
and time of reaching the proper stage ol 
development for ensilage.”’ 


Waar do other agronomists say about 
sorghum? Speaking before an Illinois Farm 
and Home Week audience at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois this year, agronomists R. F. 
Fuelleman and P. E. Johnson said “Sor- 
ghum has proved to be adapted to the dark 
soils of central and northern Illinois as wel 
as to the gray soils of southern Illinois. It is 
more widely grown in the southern part of 
the state, altho many farmers of central 
Illinois might profit by planting a part 
their crop acres to sorghum. This would 
help insure a supply of forage in case 1942 
should be a drought season.” 

Five years of sorghum testing for en- 
silage yields at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster, conducted 
and summarized by L. E. Thatcher, show 
that the Orange sorgo, which is later than 
the Early Amber, yielded more than th 
Early Amber but was too immature whe? 
harvested to make good silage. It also con- 
tained less dry matter than the Early 
Amber sorgo. 

Thatcher says a variety of sorgo should 
be early enough that the seeds are almost 
hard and have taken on their characteris 
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tic seed color by the time of harvesting for 
silage. If too immature, the silage is likely 
to be sour and unpalatable. Many of the 
failures in putting up sorgo silage can be 
attributed to harvesting too green, he 
ae¢ lares. 

Here are his variety recommendations 
for Ohio: In the northern third of the 
state, the Amber varieties may be used; in 
the southern third, Orange, Sumac, and 
Atlas may be used if planted shortly after 
corn planting is in full swing. In central 
Ohio, the later varieties may be used for 
early planting on “warm,” well-drained 
soils where growth is rapid. For the heavier, 
“colder” soils, use the early varieties. 

Recommended sorghum varieties for 
Indiana are: Early Sumac, Norkan, Sun- 
rise, Rox-Orange, Leoti Red, and Black 
\mber for the northern third of the state; 
Sunrise, Rox-Orange, Leoti Red, Early 
Sumac, and Norkan for central third; 
and Atlas Orange and Standard Sumac 
for southern third. 

“The cultural practices in growing 
sorghums are the same as for corn,” ex- 
plains M. O. Pence, Purdue extension 
agronomist, who in co-operation with 
county agricultural agents and farmers in 
Indiana conducted 192 sorghum variety 
demonstrations last year in all parts of the 
state. ““The crop can be planted with a 
corn planter by using sorghum plates or 
by using blank plates that have been bored 
out. Sorghum should not be planted until 
the soil is warm, usually after corn plant- 
ing. About five to eight pounds of seed per 
acre are sufficient when drilled in rows 36 
to 42 inches apart.” 

Fodder made from forage varieties of 
sorghum is palatable and is more readily 
eaten by cattle, with much less refusal, 
than corn fodder. Prussic-acid poisoning 
is said not to be a factor with cured-fodder 
or silage sorghum—frosted or not—but 
frosted sorghum should not be pastured. 

l'hus the results from the progress report 
on the two years of tests with forage sor- 
ghums at the Purdue station would indi- 
cate there is more difference among the 
various varieties as to the stiffness of stalk 
and date of reaching maturity than in the 
yield of ensilage. Also, the report shows 
the hybrid corn strains tested showed more 
resistance to lodging and an earlier date in 
reaching the ensilage stage than did the 
open-pollinated varieties. But the biggest 
point was that the forage sorghums out- 
yielded in tons of ensilage both hybrid and 
ypen-pollinated corn varieties. END 





PRIVATE KORNE 











Can | help it if the only friend 
she's got is her mother?” 
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Photograph of a NITRAGIN test 


plot at an Eastern Experiment Station, 
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Inoculation that cost about 12c an acre made the 
difference in the soybean field above. NITRA- 
GIN inoculation caused a heavy stand of soy- 
beans to grow where there would have been the 
crop failure you see on the left. Here’s what hap- 
pened: The uninoculated soybeans (left) starved 
for nitrogen and were crowded out by grass and 
weeds. The inoculated beans (right), because 
they had NITRAGIN bacteria to supply free 


nitrogen from the air, grew fast and vigorously. 


Inoculate Every Planting of Soybeans 
Tests by agricultural authorities and practical 
farmers show it pays to inoculate every seeding 
of soybeans. One leading authority writes: 
“Even if soil planted to soybeans does contain 
these bacteria, it is still advisable to inoculate 
the seed at time of planting.” NITRAGIN fre- 
quently boosts yields up to 50‘, and more .. . 
increases protein content of legume hay and 
seed up to 10 and 25% ... and helps build soil 
fertility. Its small cost is returned many times. 

Inoculate soybeans and other legumes—alfal- 
fa, clovers, peas, etc.—with NITRAGIN. It’s the 
oldest, most widely used inoculant ... built up 
by years of scientific selection and testing, and 
used by practical farmers for over 42 years. If 
your seedsman cannot supply NITRAGIN, write 
THE NITRAGIN CO., Inc., 3709 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INOCULATED NOT 
WITH NITRAGIN INOCULATED 


This Farmer Spent 75¢ 
for Nitragin ... Made $390 


One farmer inoculated one-half of a 30- 
acre field of red clover with NITRAGIN 
and harvested extra seed worth $390. A 
better stand and vigorous early growth 
due to NITRAGIN made the difference. 
It pays to inoculate every planting of 
clovers, alfalfa and other legumes. 


hain oe 


Scientific Selection and 
Testing of Nitragin Bacteria 


In the field above, 39 strains of soybean 
bacteria are being tested for their ability 
to take free nitrogen from the air. These 
comparative tests enable NITRAGIN 
scientists to select the most highly ef- 
fective strains of bacteria for the pro- 
duction of NITRAGIN inoculation. 











FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The name NITRAGIN is a registered trademark 
put on every can. It identifies the only inocu- 
lants containing NITRAGIN’S highly effective 
strains of legume bacteria. Look for this trade- 
mark on NITRAGIN’S yellow can when you 


go to your seed dealer, and accept no substitute. 


FREE——-SOYBEAN BULLETIN, LEGUME BOOK 
Tell how to grow better crops of soybeans and 
other legumes for cash, feed and soil building. 
Copies free to farmers. Write today. 
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Hoo & House Wiring, by H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper jo» of 

wiring, tells you how to figure proper wire sizes for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient lighting. 

If you have electricity already, you'll use this book; if you are getting ready for electricity, this book is a real 
yes i ‘loth, $1.50. Send Successful Farmin 


HERE'S WHY POULTRY 
RAISERS INSIST UPON 








1ST, ACTS IN DRINK against Sams 
germs and bacteria with which 

it comes in contact there. 
2ND, ACTS IN CROP! Ordinary dis- 
infectants may purify drink, but 
many germs are also picked up 
from litter-droppings! ozone 
acts in crop, too! 3RD, ACTS IN IN- 
TESTINES. Germozone is not only 
an astringent in intestines, it also 
acts against harmful bacteria there. 
Valuable for many simple crop, diges- 
tive, bowel disorders. 4 oz. 40c; 12 oz. 
75c; economy 32 oz. $1.50. At your 
Lee Dealer (drug, feed or hatchery) 
or postpaid from, 

GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, Omaha, Nebr. 














The New Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 


On location for “Reap the Wild Wind" 
Martha O'Driscoll and Susan Hayward 


Reap the Wild Wind (Paramount): J 
recent supercolossal to emerge from C. 8 
DeMille’s epic-factory, this picture 
parently has ambitions to become a 

of seagoing Gone With the Wind. At 
rate, you get a man-sized dose of the gla 
orous South in the 1840’s, shipwrecks, 
giant squid, Technicolor, swashbuckli: 
and Paulette Goddard. 

Paulette, who skippers a schooner to 
disgust of her aristocratic aunt, Ra 
Milland (the hero), and John Wayne 
assistant hero) get into trouble with 
gang of shipwreckers off Key West, Flori- 
da. Raymond Massey, the head villai 
corrupts Wayne temporarily after his shi 
has been wrecked and the cargo stole! 
and together with Massey’s brother th 
engineer another wreck. But Brother’s gi 
friend (Susan Hayward) is drowned, and 
the wreckers begin to turn against 
another. Wayne saves Milland’s life, los- 
ing his—that’s where the squid comes in 
and the gang is eventually destroyed. I 
a pretty long show, but it’s never dull s 
we'll give it 20 miles,* bearing the rubb 
shortage in mind. 


Saboteur (Universal): We don’t kno 
whether or not you’re acquainted 
Alfred Hitchcock; he’s an English-bor! 
producer, director, and what not wh 
has turned out some amazing and suspense- 
ful melodramas in the past. Saboteur is 
latest, and it’s pretty good. 


Scene from “The Spoilers’; we'll give this 
one a whirl for you in next month's column 
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It is the story of a young aircraft-factory 
worker accused of sabotage (Bob Cum- 
mings) who chases and is chased by the 
ctual criminals all the way across the 
United States. To make matters worse, 
people keep recognizing him and getting 
him arrested every whipstitch. The girl 

the case is Priscilla Lane; she turns up 
na secluded cabin for no apparent reason 
nd joins the chase. Norman Lloyd and 
O.to Kruger make excellent villains, by 
the way. Fifteen miles.* 






























The Courtship of Andy Hardy 
M-G-M): Back in Carvel after his unfor- 
tunate fling at New York (Successful Farming, 
October, 1941), Andy Hardy is introduced 
by his father to the ugly-duckling daughter 
of a couple of quarrelsome parents. Papa 
Hardy makes Andy take her to a dance to 
take her mind off her troubles, but she’s 
definitely a wallflower. Andy has to pay 
the boys 50 cents a dance to cut in. 
Melodie—that’s her name—has a crush 
on him. She gets all fixed up and turns out 
to be quite a glamour girl, the belle of the 
next ball. But Andy is displaying re- 
newed interest in Polly Benedict (Ann 
Rutherford), so he finds Melodie another 
guy. You’ll probably be relieved to know 
that Andy doesn’t get married —yet. Ten 
miles. * 


Mr. Bug Goes to Town (Paramount): 
Max Fleischer, Paramount’s energetic car- 
toonist, has been trying for some time to 
out-Disney Walt. Altho (we think) he 
hasn’t quite done it yet, Mr. Bug is certain- 
ly his best so far. Hoppity the Grasshopper 
is the hero—a rather stupid one we thought 

but Honey Bee, the heroine, is really 
quite a gal. Sort of a blonde Deanna 
Durbin with wings. 

Perhaps we should explain that the 
picture is about a community of insects 
living a few feet from Broadway. Un- 
fortunately it’s rather a dangerous neigh- 
borhood—humans have a bad habit of 
stepping on unwary insects—and the 
lucky bugs who live on higher ground are 
very important socially. Such a one is 
black-hearted C. Bagley Beetl~, who plots 
destruction of the insects, then offers to 
save them if Honey Bee will marry him. 

Hoppity comes thru in the end, tho. 
He beats up C. Bagley and leads the colony 
in a Mass migration to a skyscraper roof 
iden. Twenty miles.* 
































This Above All (20th-Fox): Called the 
best story of World War II, This Above All 
falls slightly flat from a dramatic stand- 
point in the movie version. It does, how- 
ver, give you an insight into a very im- 
rtant struggle that is taking place in 
England today, the conflict between well- 
caning but incompetent leaders and 
heir loyal but disillusioned followers. 
The battle here is between Prudence 
joan Fontaine), a girl who breaks with 
family tradition but can’t quite escape the 
effects of generations of “old school” 
thinking, and Clive (Tyrone Power), a 
hero who deserts the Army because he 
doesn’t believe in what he’s fighting for. 
They fall in love, of course, and finally 
Clive is killed, but Prudence remains as an 
example of what a lot of people are going 
be like before the war is over—crushed 
and not at all sure what she believes in, 
t full of hope. Fifteen miles.* 












TWENTY-MILE CLUB: Suspicion; How 
Green Was My Valley; The Man Who Came 

Dinner; Kings Row; Woman of the Year; 
ln This Our Life. END 






















She’s a good | 
friend of yours— 
| 















The girl behind “the voice with a smile” 
is known to everyone. You have learned 
to count on her in daily telephone calls 
«+. as well as when emergencies come. 







ow meet her sister 


—also a Bell System girl. She’s your friend, too, although 
you've never heard her voice. Here she is on the final 
telephone assembly line at one of Western Electric’s 
great plants. Like the 15,000 other women in the Com- 
pany, she does her work well. She’s proud of the part 
she plays in making telephone equipment for this Nation 


... and for the armed forces of the United Nations. 


Western Eleciric 


... is back of your Bell Telephone service | 

















PLENTY OF 
RUNNING WATER 
WITH A 


DAYTON 


LIFE-LONG SYSTEM 


@ Why pump?.. . merely 
turn a faucet and get 
PLENTY of running water 
WHEREVER and WHEN- 
EVER you want it with an 
economical Life-Long 
DAYTON Water System. 
The Dayton Line includes 
many models of jet pumps, 
shallow and deep well 
pumps, cellar drainers and 
water softeners. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for booklet 


World’s largest 
manufacturers 
of Automatic 
Electric Water 
Systems 


SAVE MONEY WITH DAYTON AND BUY DEFENSE BONDS 
oe ee ee ee ee es ess 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. 
Dept. S-5, Dayton, Ohio 


EE eae 
R.F.D. & Box No.__ 
City_ = 


- Send free booklet on Water Systems. 
i 
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Dp worany stRarer 


Easiest operating Scraper made. 
Leads and dumps forward and 
backward. Many other exclusive 
features! FREE! Five days trial. 
Write for details and literature. 


DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Dept. 36, East Omaha, Nebraska 
RARE AND 


T LIPS TRUE TO NAME 


—BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 
This year the unusual, truly distinctive Tulips are 
exceptionally rare Through great diligence, the 
country s foremost pecialists in these finer, true to 
name varieties has made a wide selection available 
to those who act promptly The supply of these 
hard-to-get tuli strictly limited, and will soon be 
sold out r 

urged to place 

from the new 

tion Nelis Catal 

now —for free 


NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME 
See Them in Bloom — 
Holland Tulip Festival 
May 16 thru 24 





VELIS putenve TULIPS 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
1003 Lakewood Bivd. Holland, Michigan 











Reaping Your 
Roadside Dollars 


] THINK just about everybody 
has had a roadside stand at one 
time or another. It may have 
been a penny-a-glass lemonade 
stand or practically a super- 
market, but the point is we all 
have enjoyed converting sur- 
pluses into cash. 

There are three main factors in making 
such an enterprise successful: (1) a favor- 
able location; (2) selling what people want 
to buy; (3) an attractive display that will 
make the passing motorist jam on the 
brakes and stop and buy. 

Point 1 means wise selection of the build- 
ing site; Point 2 depends on your crop and 
community needs; Point 3 is what we’re 
going to talk about. 

Che photograph above shows how one 
smart farmer used his entrance as a road- 
side stand by building a roofed-over gate- 
way with enclosed wings to display live 
poultry on one side, eggs and farm produce 
on the The drawing is an adapta- 
tion of his idea and can be built by anyone 
Proved plans are 


other. 
who can hold a saw. 
available. 

The belfry allows the farm family to dis- 
play produce without watching it every 
minute; 
The stand can, of course, be further simpli- 
fied by using gable ends and cutting off the 


= —< 


the customer simply rings the bell. 


This comfortable, compact wayside stand can 
be made in a jiffy from plywood, odd frame 


Dimensional plans, materi- 
als listing, and directions 
may be had for the stands 
shown below by sending 
10 cents to Successful 
Farming's Building Editor, 
4605 Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, lowa, asking 
for a copy of ‘Proved De- 
tails, Roadside Stands" 


belfry entirely. Framing is of two by fours 
with four-by-four-inch posts mounted 
concrete footings or slabs and secured with 
anchor bolts. Either board-and-batten or 
tongue-and-groove siding can be used. 
Effective stands need not be as perma- 
nent as this one. The essentials are 
ness, color, and 
hundred yards down the road each way 
The simplest stand of pleasing appearanc: 
is shown at left below, built of waterproof 
plywood on sturdy framing and equipped 
with skids so it can be taken in from the 
highway at your pleasure. The lower shel 
serves as a display counter, and ther 
ample space for storage under the top coun- 
ter. Have the large umbrella colorful. 


neat- 


eye-attracting signs a 


THe longer stand (seven feet, six inches 
ample display, and 
boxes or 


accommodates a more 
the inclined rack 
crates of fruit and vegetables. The 
in trading has shelves below for 
extra stock, cash box, and 
other items not required in view. For a 
larger stand, it will be a relatively simple 
matter to add 60 inches of rack on the other 


side of the M Sibley 


allows of whole 
boxed- 
spat 


for bags, twine, 


trading center. 


Here's a stand to grow with the business; another 
wing can go on to the right of the trading center 
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100,000 tons of metal saved 
for armament by this tractor! 


Since the Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System was introduced, 2% years ago, 
more than 100,000 units have been put 


to work on farms. 


Each Ford Tractor, with an average 
complement of Ferguson Implements, 
represents a clear saving of more than 
a ton of needed metal, as compared with 
any other farm equipment of equal 
working capacity. 100,000 tons of steel 
saved for war production! 

That is because the exclusive Fergu- 
son System makes built-in extra weight 
unnecessary, either for traction or to 
get and hold soil penetration. 

In the Ferguson System, tractor and 


implement are joined by linkage to 
operate as a single unit, under finger tip 
hydraulic control. It builds up traction 
—pulling power—just as needed, with- 
out extra built-in weight, and does it 
automatically. 

No manual strength is needed, to 
raise and lower the implement, or con- 
trol its depth in the soil, or to change 
from one implement to another. Saves 
time—saves operating cost. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System, with 2-plow capacity, is as easy 
to run as a modern automobile—can be 
efficiently and safely operated by 
women, elderly people, or young boys 





4 average battleships 
or 48 average destroyers 
or 5,500 medium tanks 
or 23,000 scout cars 





100,000 TONS IS STEEL ENOUGH TO BUILD 


or 400,000 anti-aircraft guns 
with mounts 

ormore than 20,000,000 
automatic rifles 








and girls, It gets farm work done on 
time—even when you are shorthanded 
—and keeps farm production costs 
down. 

Any Ford Tractor dealer will gladly 
prove this for you, in a demonstration 
on your own farm, under your farming 
conditions. 


© Ford Motor Co. 


oer rr wr ns Se es nr nn ees = 


Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp., 
Dearborn, Mich., Dept. 18 


( ) Please send me more information 


( ) Please arrange for a demonstration 


Name_ 


Addrese__ 


i 








Delivery subject to Government regulation of critical materials. 
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PRESENT DAY REQUIREMENTS AND CONDITIONS 
ARE EASILY MET BY THIS COUNTRY’S 


DE LAVAL MILKER USERS 


Saving Time 
and Labor 


De Laval Milkers 
save at least half the 
time and man-power re- 
quired to milk by hand 
while doing a better 
job of milking. 


increasing Milk 
Production 


De Laval’s best, fast- 
est and cleanest milk- 
ing maintains highest 
production throughout 
the cow’s entire lactation 
period and lifetime. 


THE DE LAVAL 
MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY 


The world’s best, fastest 
and cleanest milker — the 
only method of milking 
that assures that each cow 
will be milked in the same 
uniform, regular and cor- 
rect manner each milking. 
All the units in use on an 
outfit milk alike, with pulsations con- 
trolled by magnetic force directly from 
master control in the pulso-pump. 


DE LAVAL 
MILKERS 


improving Milk 
Quality 


Exclusive De Laval 
Sanitary features and 
construction which en- 
able quick, easy, thor- 
~“— washing methods, 
make cleanest milk pro- 
duction certain. 


Bettering Herd 
Health 


De Laval’s uniform, 
entle action and per- 
ect fitting teat-cups 
milk each cow prop- 
erly—and aid herd 
health and production. 


THE DE LAVAL 
Sterling 


A worthy companion to 
the wonderful De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway Milker 
—the De Laval Sterling 
provides De Laval-quality 
milking and is a great milk- 
er particularly for smaller 
herd owners to whom 
lower price is an important considera- 
tion. The Sterling Pulsator has only 
two simple moving parts — no oiling. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS ARE SAVING, TOO 


Butterfat is the most valuable of all animal fats — we 
can afford to lose none of it. Thousands of farmers are 
making dead sure of this by installing new De Laval 
Separators, for they know that all De Laval Separators, 
regardless of size or price, skim cleanest, last longest 
are easiest to wash and cost less per year of use. A size 
and style for every need and purse. Try a De Laval today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
427 Randolph St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 











Books—Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. C. 
Coffey. Here you have the information on sheep you 
cattle industry, selection of breeding herd, fatten- have been yn | for—flock management, market- 
ing cattle for market. Specific information on feeds ing of sheep and wool, the real information the 
is very valuable. Illustrated, 500}pages, cloth, $4.00. apes must have if the flock is to prosper. Re- 
Send money to Successful Farming. vised edition. Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $3.00. 
- Send money to Successful Farming. 


Books—Beet Cattle, by Snapp. A highly authori- 
tative work covering the general subject of the beef 








Lameness, Strains 


OFTEN RELIEVED 


@® When used as soon as injury is noticed 
farmers know Absorbine may keep horse at 
work. Often, this time-tested remedy brings 
down swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine works fast because it speeds the 
flow of blood to the injury which helps carry 
off the congestion. Many leading veterinaries 

; have used Absorbine 
for over 40 years. 

Absorbine is not a 
**cure-all’’ but of 
proven help in reliev- 
ing fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall 
and similar conges- 
tive troubles. It never 
blisters or removes 


hair. 

Only $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE. At all drug- 
oo, W. F. Young, 

» Springfield, Mass. 





Raise calves the BLA 
SAVE your milk for 
gallon is needed! Used 
BLATCHFORD’S is 
method of raising moi 
Simple feeding guide ia 
your dealer TODAY! 

SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN A 
Tells how experts "Judge and Select 
Calves Early.” Ask your dealer, or write. 


Blatchfords 


WAUKEGAN 
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OR PELLETS ABSORBINE 


ILLINOIS 
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The Dairyman Advertise; 


[ Continued from pee 12 


the processors and distributors, non 

by the men who had the greatest s1 

the industry, the dairy farmers. | 
more, he had a vague suspicion tha 

of it was designed to get business fi 
other fellow—that it didn’t do much t 
bring about a net increase in consumption, 
the thing in which he, as a dairy farmer, js 
most interested. 

After all no one is quite so concerned 
with prices of dairy products as the farmer 
who produces the raw material from which 
they are made. Let those prices go up and 
he profits directly, for there are few bus. 
nesses in which increased prices are passed 
on so directly as the business of producing 
dairy products. It isn’t a matter of sent. 
ment—competition brings this about. 

Three years ago, a group of dain 
farmers met in St. Paul, Minnesota, to dis. 
cuss the matter. To this meeting were in. 
vited a group of processors and distributors 
and a number of others interested in the 
idea. Many, many problems were dis. 
cussed, some of which brought forth dif. 
ferences of opinion. The group was unani- 
mous on one point: it should be a farmer 
deal from start to finish. That meeting re. 
sulted in the creation of the American 
Dairy Association. 





Ana. started to function in the summer 
of 1940. Its first year’s budget called for 
the expenditure of $250,000—a lot of 
money for any one individual to have, but 
a pitifully small amount to buy advertising 
space, radio time and talent, to provide 
market service men, pay salaries and over. 
head expenses and the scores of other ex. 
penses involved in such an undertaking. 

That first year’s money came from 
dairymen of six states: Lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington. Iowa and Washington pro 
vided their share thru the medium of a 
compulsory checkoff law; in Iowa a cent 
per pound of butterfat was deducted from 
the payment of all milk and cream de 
livered in that state during the first two 
weeks of May; in Washington there is 2 
year-round checkoff. The other four states 
made the checkoff on a voluntary basi 
which did not go into effect until around 
75 percent of the farmers agreed to it. 

It didn’t cost the individual farmer much 
—about 10 cents per cow per year on the 
average—but that provided enough 
place something over $250,000 in A.D.A.s 
hands and leave about $50,000 in the sx 
states for educational work, most of it de 
signed to keep producers informed as 
what is being done with their money. Al 
funds and their handling are under carelil 
control and all expenditures are severelj 
scrutinized. 

Perhaps it may be well at this point 
explain the organization structure @ 
A.D.A. and the state groups behind it. In 
Iowa, funds are collected and disbursed by 
a non-political group known as the Iowa 
Dairy Commission. To this Commissio 
the Governor names a member from eat! 
of the state’s nine Congressional districts 
from a list of 18 men submitted to him by 
the Iowa State Dairy Association. This, 
turn, is composed of all Iowa dairy orga 
zations. Washington operates under 4 
Commission which also embraces all daity 
groups. 

In the other four states, funds are 00 
lected and disbursed by a central state 
organization which is made up of repr 
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sentatives of each of the state’s dairy or- 
ganizations. From the total received from 
the checkoff, 80 percent is turned over to 
the American Dairy Association and 20 
percent retained for state work. 

A.D.A. is composed of three representa- 
tives from each participating state central 
organization or commission and one from 
each of the nine national dairy associations. 
They, in turn, appoint an executive com- 
mittee of 12 which functions as the man- 
agement of the organization. 

What results were obtained from that 
first year’s campaign? Well, the results of 
advertising are always hard to measure, 
particularly when national consumption is 
registering an increase. But knowing that 
questions of this kind would be asked, 


























































































































One of the several ads of the American Dairy 
Association appearing in national magazines 


A.D.A. selected 12 markets that year, in 
which the brunt of its effort was to be 
focused. Those markets were Des Moines, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwau- 
kee, Philadelphia, Boston, Seattle, Bis- 
marck, Detroit, Chicago, and Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Most markets thruout the country 
showed an increase in sales of dairy prod- 
ucts, but it is noteworthy that sales in the 12 
markets outstripped those in markets where 
the campaign was not carried on. Thus in 
such comparable cities as Detroit and 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Cincinnati, and 
others where industries and populations 
are much alike, those in which the cam- 
paign was conducted unfailingly showed 
sales increases averaging around five to six 
percent higher than in the comparable city 
without the advertising. 

Think what it would mean if all impor- 
tant dairy markets could make the same 
showing. There is no reason to believe that 
they couldn’t, if enough advertising could 
be carried on. A six-percent increase in 
butter consumption, alone, would amount 
to more than the greatest surplus which 
tver drove cream prices down to starva- 
tion values. 

[here’s the rub. Not enough money. 
Perhaps there never will be enough to do 
the job the way the cigarette or chewing 
gum folks do, but the dairy industry can do 
a much better job than it has been doing. 
And it’s starting to do so. 

_ Three other states, Kansas, Illinois, and 
South Dakota, have come into the fold. 
Others are expected to do so, as the word 
spreads among farmers. Producers are en- 
thusiastic about the idea (many dairy 
farmers have been advocating it for years), 






































































“For a long time 
ings. We want fire protection, 
will last. Low cost 1s plenty impor 
on steel for both roofing and siding. 
“We started with an insulated stee 

a dandy. We built it ourselves 
our U-S°S dealer. Before we re - 
machine shed, hay barn and that swell 

ow. 

yo how we'll do i : 
now. So every month we are buying a 
We're building up 4 fund so that some 


clouds roll by and plenty 
we'll have cash to 





we want. In it 
interest on our savings. 






























When you buy steel roofing 
and siding . . . REMEMBER THIS 


U-S-S Steel Sheets are famous for long life—their 
reputation has been won by their long service to 
American farmers. So look for the U-S-S trade-mark 
on the steel sheets you buy. See your dealer about 
them. Chances are he can supply you. If not, he will 
do all he can to get them for you and probably 
will let you know when he has sheets in stock. 


we've been going over pl 
low upkeep an 
tant, too. And so we 


from blueprint 
through we'l 


t. Our crops are bring 


of steel is avai 
build the stu 
the meantime Uncle Sam 


day .. 
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ing good prices 
U. S. Defense Bond. 
. when the war 
lable for everyone 
rdy steel buildings 
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COMPLETE FARM 
BUILDING PLANS 


Easily-read plans in blueprint form. Give 
all the specifications you need to erect 
sturdy steel-covered buildings. Complete 
plans for brooder houses, machine shed, 
cattle shelter. See your dealer or write us 
for a copy of the building plan you want. 
Address Agricultural Bureau, 621 Carnegie 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


U-S-S STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING 





FOR DURABILITY . . . BUILD WITH STEEL THAT BEARS THE U-S-S TRADE-MARK 


Ejocder Moudtes 


LSS Stout Stik 


/ 


lal 1B 








CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicag 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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AN EYE TO THE FUTURE 


by Gil 





WAY TO PROTECT MY 
‘RUBAFLEX’ BOOTS!” 


amount of care. 





“! WISH THERE WAS AN EASIER 


How to make your rubber footwear last longer 


Follow these four simple suggestions:—1. Put on and take 
off carefully. 2. Wash outer surfaces after use. Oils, greases, 
acids, milk, animal fats are injurious to rubber. 3. Dry out 
linings in room temperature. Do not place near direct heat. 
When not in use do not permit rubber footwear to freeze. 
4. Store in cool, dry, dark place—free from folds and wrinkles. 


For the duration, you will not be able to buy your usual 
lightweight, stretchable Hood Rubaflex Farm Footwear. If 
you own a pair they will last much longer with a small 


=-~Hoeeb— 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., Watertown, Mass. 


















H Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 





HERE’S A BETTER WAY TO 
PROVIDE THE BENEFITS 
OF MILK AND VITAMIN D 





Vitamin D) or Ration-ayd in your chick starting 
feeds. Both provide Dried Whey Solubles, ‘“‘the 
heart of milk for poultry feeding’’— combined 
with Vitamin A and D feeding oil in a conve- 
nient form. 


’ SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Conce. ‘*rators of Milk Solids— Manufacturers of 
itamins for Poultry and Livestock 
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te BEARCAT x 
Combinalion- fp 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Aaao ENSILAGE CUTTER 















= 


Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 












DASH IN FEATHERS.. ae 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








HAND-COLORED in Oil 
PHOTO ENLARGEMENT 


Beautifully mounted in 7 x 9 white 

frame, mat. Made from any photograph, 

snapshot or negative. Original returned. 

Send 35c and stamp—no other charges. 

COLORGRAPH, Dept. S-111 uate 
: c 

17 N. LeClaire, Chicago “ter Mailing 
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but they are helpless in some areas if the 
creamery won’t make the checkoff. Mos; 
of the big creamery concerns are solidly 
behind the program, but here and there a 
small one is trying to capitalize upon it for 
its own gain. 

Those occasional creamery or cream 
station operators try to make the farmer 
believe that the checkoff is a racket. a 
method by which the competitor is trying 
to pinch off a penny or two from the farm- 
er’s cream check. ‘‘Patronize me; I don’t 
make any deduction from your cream 
check”’ is the tenor of his song. Fortunately. 
most farmers are beginning to find out who 
their real friends are. 

Incidentally, the expense of the educa- 
tional work of carrying the message to 
other states is being borne, not by A.D.A.. 
but by the large creamery and dairy com- 
panies and a few national dairy organiza- 
tions. They have put up the money, but 
they are not asking for a place in the pro- 
gram. They still want it to be strictly a 
producer affair. 

As time goes on, there will be changes 
made in the advertising program. The 
first year, it was all newspapers, radio, and 
dealer service work. This year it is entirely 
magazine advertising, plus dealer service 
which probably will always be carried on 
One reason is that, as the fund gets larger, 
the campaign can be changed from local- 
ized to national advertising. 

This is a campaign which cannot afford 
to fail, for it is about the only means of 
preventing a catastrophe after the war is 
over. In 1940, some 111 billion pounds of 
milk were produced. Last year, at the 
behest of Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
that amount was increased to 116.5 billion 
pounds, and he has set the goal for 1942 at 
125 billion pounds. That 14 billion pounds 
over a normal domestic requirement will 
be used to supply our allies, but it will con- 
front the American dairy farmer as a seri- 
ous surplus when the war is over. Just how 
serious it will prove will depend upon how 
well educated to the value of dairy prod- 
ucts the American consumer has become— 
in other words, it will depend upon the 
extent to which that consumer will eat 
more of them. 

That is an advertising job. How well 
that job will be done will depend mainly 
upon how well the dairy farmers of this 
country support the American Dairy 
Association, the organization that is doing 
the job for them. END 





























“*He’s looking for Japanese Beetles!”’ 
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Quality, Too, 
Mr. Dairyman 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


similar results by using white sugar or flour 
sacks moistened with chlorine solution. 

Erwin Lubcke has gone all-out for 
quality as well as increased production on 
his Middleton, Wisconsin, dairy farm. 
Healthy cows, limed floors, and milk stools 
which must hang on the wall when not in 
use are only a few of the standards which 
make his farm outstanding for first-quality 
production. 

Chlorine sterilizing agents are used in 
destroying bacteria on pails, cans, and 
other milk containers and equipment. 
Many producers are using a chlorine rinse 
on all equipment before milking time. 
However, the possible shortage of chlorine 
may make it necessary to use heat steriliza- 
tion for all metal equipment. 

Under present conditions there may be 
a temptation to prolong the use of badly 
worn cans and pails. Rusty pails or pails 
with open seams may seriously impair milk 
quality. Breaks should be soldered im- 
mediately. The best insurance against rust 
and gaping seams is to handle equipment 
carefully, to avoid the use of strong wash- 
ing powders which may corrode the tinned 
utensils, and to keep the utensils dry when 
not in use. 

Labor shortage, too, is hampering the 
dairy farmer. His son or his hired man may 
already have been inducted into army or 
industrial service. Lack of capable help 
makes good facilities and labor-saving 
equipment essential. Smooth, easy-to- 
clean floors, ample cooling space, and a 
onvenient milkhouse will save steps and 
ume for the operator. 

America’s cheese factories have been 
asked to produce nearly 1,200,000,000 
pounds of cheese in 1942, much of it for 
export. The Midwest, dotted with hun- 
dreds of cheese factories and with cream- 
eries recently converted to cheese making, 
is expected to produce a major share of 
this total. Wisconsin alone is assigned 
nearly 600 million pounds, half the nation- 
il goal. Wisconsin also has been asked to 
produce 28 percent of the national goal of 
nearly four billion pounds of condensed 
and evaporated milk and 14 percent of the 
national goal of 651 million pounds of dry 
skim milk. Heavy demands are made on 
other dairy states thruout the nation. 

Staggering totals these, but dairy farm- 
‘rs and plant operators have already indi- 
cated their answer. The dairy industry has 
converted itself quickly and smoothly to 
the gigantic Defense task. Dairy groups 
have co-operated to the fullest in meeting 
the situation which we are facing. END 





“and put some 


teeth into it!” 


ONCE UPON A TIME, car owners 


were merely urged to use good oil, to 
change it regularly when worn, to 
adopt a regular schedule of Jubrica- 
tion service. 


Now, in the new era filled with 
priorities, with the manufacture of 
new automobiles absolutely cut off, 
real teeth have been put into the 
idea of caring for a car in order to 
lengthen its life. 


One of the most useful precautions 
you can take to preserve and protect 
your motor is to use good oil. But 
which oil is good? The following facts 
should help you decide: 


Phillips, one of the great inde- 
pendents of the petroleum industry, 
with a fine reputation for giving 
greater value, makes this simple, 
straightforward statement: If you 
want our best oil, remember we spec- 


ify that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our 


For Cars, Trucks, and Tractors 


finest quality . . . the highest grade 
and greatest value... among all the 
oils we ofter. 


EMF” Every time a new 1,000- 


mile mark clicks up on your speed- 
ometer, play safe with your motor, 
and play fair with your budget, by 
draining and refilling with Phillips 66 
Motor Oil. 





FREE Tractor Lubrication Chart 


Authorized wall-type diagram of every 
lubrication point on your tractor. A great 
help in keeping your tractor in condi- 
tion and making it last longer. Ask 
your Phillips Bulk Agent for your free 
Tractor J ahem ned Chart. 











Phillips Finest Quality 
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SQ NAY HE 


@ When you use your tractor, you'll 
feel and see the difference salir 
SERVICE makes in motor power. 


This astonishing, new exclusive 
method returns original motor per- 
formance by taking out... keeping 
out...abrasives...sludge...hard 
carbon ...gum. Brings back the 
smooth flow of power. 


Not only cleans, but puts and keeps 
a tough film of lubricant between 
moving metal surfaces...even 
where clearances are smallest... 
takes gum from valve stems... 
dissolves and flushes carbon 
from piston rings. Increases com- 

pression as much as 25%. 


CUT WEAR ...SAVE REPAIR with National 
SAVIT SERVICE. Send for the new book 
“N-R-GIZING FARM EQUIPMENT.” It tells 
WHAT National Refining products are... WHAT 
they do and HOW they do it. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


NATIONAL EN-AR-CO 
MOTOR OILS and LUBRICANTS 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


WRITE 


511 Hanna Building * Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me your free book “N-R-GIZING FARM EQUIPMENT” 


TODAY 
FOR THIS 


Pwr wai, ice 


with the complete story of the New National SAVIT System 
and what it means to me in saving Time, Money and 
Increased Production. 





tele) .4 ‘ 


Street or Route 








epEE!\S 





BRAND SLICKERS 
SUITS and HATS 


have a record of 105 years of 
wet weather service to farmers 


Dependable, sturdy, roomy oiled waterproofs 
that give complete wet weather protection 


folder in Pocket of e 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
Write for Folder D1 
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Lest Coccidiosis Come 


[ Continued from pa 


try as yet, for the ideas are in the exper. 
mental or “pipe-dream” stage, and 
further information is available at presen 

The first idea is to make it possible , 
cope with an epidemic after it has starte 
We do not expect to cure those that 
infected but, rather, prevent it in 
soon to be exposed. We have found , 
compound that in the laboratory is im. 
mediately effective in preventing coccid. 
iosis. That is, one can give a large numbe; 
of infective oocysts to a chicken and the 
give a small amount of the compound, and 
no coccidiosis develops. 

When coccidiosis is seen, we propos 
feed this compound plus flowers of su!phy 
for about a week, when the flowers 
sulphur alone will afford protection 
can be fed until the greatest danger | 
passed—but, again, only where sun! 
range is possible. This idea sounds good 
but will it work on the poultry farm 


lr HAS been our ambition for several 
years to “vaccinate” baby chicks agains 
coccidiosis as they are removed from th 
incubator to be shipped. From experiments 
by several research workers, it has bee 
found that if a chicken has only a ver 
light case of coccidiosis, even one that 
seemingly does no harm, it is made resist- 
ant to further infection. Using this idea 
we have found that in the laboratory w 
can produce these mild, controlled infec- 
tions by giving attenuated oocysts to the 
young chicks. 

The idea works well enough in the labo- 
ratory, but nothing will be available unti 
it has been proved under poultry farn 
conditions. If the method succeeds, your 
magazine will give you the details as soon 
as available. 

Several years ago the feeding of milk 
(milk flush) for coccidiosis came int 
practice. This idea is still adhered to | 
many poultrymen. If quantities of milk 
are used as a flush, be sure that the litter 
does not become wet as a result of tl 
moist droppings. That might make it pos 
sible for dormant oocysts to become infec: 
tive and cause serious coccidiosis. 

Yes, this prevention is something like 
blacking out for an air raid. In either case 
some damage may be done, regardless of 
any precautions you take. But a good job 
of blacking out may make the difference 
between a few hits here and there, and 
losses nearing complete destruction. END 








“Let's run past him—I'm game!” 



























































e Three-Point Turkeys 
we 13) [ Continued from page 15 | 
experi following feed in small hoppers: equal 
nd ty parts of finely ground corn meal, wheat 
resent bran, oat flour, wheat middlings, and 
ible t beef scraps, with five percent good-grade 
tarted bonemeal and one percent salt. If the 
lat are young turkeys are not getting sunshine, 
| those Rothert puts a quart of cod-liver oil in 100 
yund a pounds of the feed. Oystershell is pro- 
is im vided. After about a week, they are fed a 
roccid. little scratch grain, too. 
umber On the brooder-house floor Rothert uses 
d then fine gravel for litter. There is no trouble 
id, and from poults eating a little of this. In fact, 
it supplies them with grit. Furthermore, 
Dose t sravel is inexpensive, clean, and won’t 
ulphur ball up on the poults’ feet. He puts in a 
vers of layer about an inch deep, rakes it over 
yn and frequently, and changes every 10 days. 
er has 
sunlit Wien poults have been on the starter 
: good, ration from three to eight weeks, they are 
farm? changed to a growing and fattening sum- 
mer ration. He uses the Big Five ration, 
several altering it in some respects to meet his own 
against conditions. This is how Rothert mixes: 
ym the equal parts of ground corn, ground oats, 
‘iments wheat middlings, wheat bran, and meat 
s been scraps. To each 100 pounds he adds five 
a very pounds of bonemeal and one pound of 
e that salt, and he keeps oystershell and grit 
: resist: handy. 
s idea, Whole oats are fed liberally for scratch. 
ory we At times he works ground barley into the 
| infec- mash ration for the growing birds. Ground 
to the wheat replaces middlings and bran when 
they are comparatively high in price. 
e labo- On September 1, Rothert reduces oats 
le until in the mash and replaces with either corn 
y farm or millet, gradually eliminating the oats 
$s, your entirely. After that he cuts down the 
aS soon middlings and bran, or wheat, by one-half 
and substitutes corn and millet. 
of milk By the end of eight weeks in brooders 
e into the birds have been taught to roost, and 
| to by at that time they go out to the rearing 
of milk ground or range. Here is where sanitation 
e. litter comes in again and where range rotation 
of the isemphasized. Rothert points out the need 
it pos for clean range. Once used, poults do not 
e infec go back to the same ground until the 
fourth year following. During the season, 
ng like birds and equipment are moved about 
er Case, every two weeks. Covers on water barrels 
dless of help to keep contents cool and refreshing 
90d job in hot weather. 
Terence R 
e, and EARING-GROUND shelters for tur- 
n. END keys are built over the roosts. These are 





very useful in furnishing shade, important 
on the hot days, and they keep the birds 
out of the main force of other extreme 
weather. Shelters are open at the sides and 
ends. 

The shelters are used also in winter by 
temporarily closing up the ends and one 
side, thus protecting 200 breeding turkeys 
that are wintered on the farm each year. 
These breeders are maintained on the 
same ration as used for growing young 
birds on range, and they are fed liberally, 
since it is just good sense that it takes feed 
to make eggs. 

_ Rothert bought lumber and hardware to 
build his brooder houses, shelters, and 
roosts. Counting his labor, he values the 
turkey buildings and equipment at $1,500. 







mn 









Marketing is done at a local produce 
house, where he delivers the birds to be 
¢ dressed and packed. Adhering to the pro- 


gram outlined, Rothert has had a mini- 
mum of those losses and trouble that fre- 
quently beset the turkey grower. END 


” 
! 
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BETTER HOUSING OF LIVESTOCK 
IS AN IMPORTANT STEP TOWARD 
BIGGER FARM PRODUCTION 





Insulate Your Buildings Now... Make Them Tight and Warm— 
Improve Ventilation — Save Feed — Boost Returns 


OU just can’t expect dairy cattle to _ tion. And the materials are easy to get! 

keep production up when they’re Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing has 
kept in a cold, damp, poorly ventilated many advantages that make it ideal for 
barn for five months of the year! Small insulating farm buildings. These big, 
wonder egg returns fall off sharply at sturdy boards are surface-impregnated 
the first frost, when chickens are kept with asphalt on all sides and edges, 
in a cold, drafty laying house. Pig loss- which makes them resistant to mois- 
es too, can be traced to chilly, damp ture. They are easy to handle, go up 


farrowing houses! fast, and fit tight. They always make a 
The Department of Agriculture and neat job. 
various State Colleges have proved that Important, too, is the lasting protec- 


better housing of farm animals can ion you get when you insulate with 
boost returns. Now, with your govern- Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing. It is 
ment asking for maximum year round proofed against termites and dry-rot 
food production, you should take im- by the patented Ferox Process and it 
mediate steps to improve next winter’s is guaranteeed in writing for the life 
output. Act now, before outside work of the building.* 

demands most of your time. Call on your Celotex dealer today. 
Learn the low actual cost of lining 
your farm buildings—how insulation 
In the vast majority of cases it is not repays its low cost in increased milk 
necessary to put up new buildings. yield, bigger egg checks, fewer pig and 
Proper insulation can do the job— hog losses. And send the coupon for 
make your barn, chicken house or hog _ one of the most complete and informa- 
house warm and tight—improve ven-_ tive farm insulation books ever writ- 
tilation and reduce moisture condensa-__ ten. It’s free for the asking. 


New Building Not Necessary 


*This guarantee, when issued, applies only within Continental United States. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS, ROCK WOOL BATTS, BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS and LATH and WALL BOARDS 


The word Celoter is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celoter Corporation. 


Perrott rs srr rssssssssesss== <<< Sees eeee eee eee eeeee== 1 
i SF 6-42 1 
: THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ; 
1 919 .N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Name i 
i ' 
a Please send me Free, a copy Add. 1 
; of your book, “Housing For eee oe a —ar ; 
1 Farm Profits.” ' 
1 City County | ; 
Leesa s ee eeeeeeaeeaeaeacaes —_—--—- - -e ee —_——_——_— ee eK OE EO ee _—-——_———_— —- —- — 
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FREE TRAVEL INFORMATION 
Paste this coupon on a penny postcard 
and mail to UNION PACIFIC 
STAGES, 22nd and Leavenworth, 
Omaha, Nebraska, for free informa- 
tion on a trip to whet of 















Name 


Address 





City........... state 
























Do your traveling by SUPER-COACH! 


The best way to make your car serve you longer 
is to do all the traveling you can by Union Pacific 
bus, and save your car for times when you really 
need it . . . to get supplies, haul produce, and 
other vital uses. You’ll enjoy travel more, at less 
cost than driving . . . saving money for Bonds 


and war materials for Victory. 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


The Quercland—Wenderland Rouke 











Don’t Neglect Slipping 





FALSE TEETH 


your 


PROTECT 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you talk, 
eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed and embar- 
rassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, an alkaline 
(non-acid) powder to sprinkle on your plates, keeps 
false teeth more firmly set. Gives confident feeling 
of security and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at 
any drug store. 





Toxite 


KILLS 
Disease Germs 
RED MITES 
e BED BUGS e 


CHICKS 


For disease control clean brooder house and 
spray with Toxite 24 hours before chicks go in. 
Kill disea: i 


germs that cause chick losses. 


FOR COLDS spray thick mist in poultry house 
several times a day 


we birds at night. 
sk your dealer or WRIT! 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 



























































Elmer “I'm —hog. I respect only holds all livestock, all 
strong as one fence, the Prime the time, all over the 
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HI-LINE ELE 
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The bi-line controller 
approved for safety by 
Jnderwriters’ Laborato- 


3 Quick, easy erection of 
new fence or protection 

of old fence, for increased 

production and profit. 


4, Savings of posts and wire 
— comserving steel. 


Also battery appt — wile p 


dealer now. 


The Prime 1 








5. 


7. 
8. 





For real success, use a 
C FENCE controller. 


is the safe, Underwriter-approved unit that 


PACKS A PUNCH 


Only the HI-LINE PRIME gives you ALL this: 


1 Twice the ‘‘kick’’ of other 
* makes—with true alter- 
mating current (the most 
effective type) on the fence. 


Exact measurement of 
shock on fence, prevent- 
ing trouble. 


Accurate adjustment of 


shock to meet all soil 
conditions. 


Split-second timing of 
shock for safety. 
No more fence worries. 


Nine-year success record 
—on thousands of farms. 


rice range. See your Prime 


fg. 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Presenting Your 
Prize-winning Neighbors 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


*‘amen”’ to the choice for winner of Section 
IV, Group 1—service building remodeling 
costing up to $250. The actual cost to the 
Boyd Edgingtons of Eldorado, Kansas, was 
$149.60, and the goods. delivered: 
farm shop, three feed rooms, a washroom 
and milkroom, milking parlor, and loafing 
shed, with the last four cement-floored 
Of course, 344 man hours of family labor 
went in on the job and a deal of smart 
trading: “Drains and casings for water 
pipe were made from pipe which the local 
gas company gave us for hauling it away 
. . . We traded an old windmill tower for 
200 feet of unused half-inch pipe.” 

The final section, remodeling over $250, 
brought another $100 check to L. B. 
Gangestad and Son of Ilowa—for a cattle 
shed built against the present milking 
barn, and built of staves from an old wood 
silo that was cracking out from age. The 
cost was $312.70. 


Axp now, the news of the remaining 60 
money-winners whose final scorings were 
only fractions of a percent below the win- 
ners and whose stories will provide many 
a fund of how-to in issues of Successful 
Farming yet to come: 


Section I, New Homes 
Group 1 (New home costing up t 
$4,000.) 


1st prize, $100—Elmer W. Murray, Blue 
Earth, Minnesota. 
2nd prize, $60—Mrs. Herbert Honette, 
Stanton, Iowa. 
3rd prize, $30—Albert Reinhart, 
land, Minnesota. 
Next 5 placings, $10 each—Elmer J. Let- 
singer, Tipton, Indiana; Mrs. Clarence 
Watkins, Manchester, Oklahoma; Ralph 
Hunt, Pomona, Kansas; Emil Sobotha, 
Jr., Schuyler, Nebraska; Delbert E. 
Schrader, Tiskilwa, Illinois. 


Court- 


Section I, New Homes 
Group 2 (New home costing $4,000 
or more.) 


1st prize, $100—Mrs. Ray C. Bowyer, 
Keytesville, Missouri. 
2nd prize, $60—John Whitlock, Minooka, 
Illinois. 
3rd prize, $30—Mrs. Ada Richardson, 
Franklin, Indiana. 
Next 5 placings, $10 each—B. B. Andrews, 
Loudonville, Ohio; Oliver Olson, Men- 
dota, Illinois; Mrs. Chas. Soules, Goth- 
enburg, Nebraska; Mrs. O. E. Ballinger, 
Racine, Wisconsin; Paul A. Nichols, 
Winnebago, Minnesota. 


Section Il, Remodeled Homes 
Group 1 (Home remodeling costing up 
to $250.) 


1st prize, $100—L. W. Hotovy, Dwight, 
Nebraska. 
2nd prize, $60—Mrs. G. C. French, Mul- 
len, Nebraska. 
3rd prize, $30—Frank J. Clark, Griggs 
ville, Illinois. 
4th prize, $20—Don Charles, 
Kansas. 
Next 5 placings, $10 each— Mrs. Loyd 
Bradbury, Hooper, Nebraska; John © 
Sandness, LaMoure, North Dakota; 
Mrs. A. C. Hanson, Inwood, Iowa; 


Republic, 
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Cleve Kissick, Chillicothe, Missouri; 
Mrs. C. W. Turner, Franklin, Ken- 
tucky. 


Section Il, Remodeled Homes 
Group 2 (Home remodeling costing 
$250 or more.) 


1st prize, $100—Mrs. G. M. Pratt, Em- 

metsburg, Iowa. 
Qnd prize, $60—Lewis E. Morris, Grimes, 
Iowa. 

3rd prize, $30—J. B. Gjerdrum, Mabel, 
Minnesota. 

4th prize, $20—George E. Richardson, 
Verona, Wisconsin. 

Next 5 placings, $10 each—Allen F. Wil- 
liams, Middleport, New York; Franklin 
Halverson, Sioux Rapids, Iowa; William 
L. Byrd, Oak Ridge, Missouri; Max D. 
Belka, Plainwell, Michigan; Mrs. C. H. 
Ferguson, Ottumwa, lowa. 


Section Ill, New Service Buildings 
Group 1 (New service buildings costing 
up to $1,000.) 


1st prize, $100—Arthur W. Slagel, To- 

peka, Indiana. 

2nd prize, $60—Joe T. Adkisson, Smith- 

shire, Illinois. 

3rd prize, $30—Mrs. Henry Rambhorst, 

Ireton, Iowa. 

Next 5 placings, $10 each—W. R. Watson, 
Brandon, Wisconsin; Theodore R. 
Smith, Chappell, Nebraska; M. A. 
Mousel, Elmwood, Wisconsin; Dan 
Naas, Mentor, Minnesota; Thomas D. 
Welles, Gardenville, Pennsylvania. 


Section Ill, New Service Buildings 
Group 2 (New service buildings costing 
$1,000 or more.) 


ist prize, $100—Emil Wallach, Eureka, 
Missouri. 

2nd prize, $60—J. S. Hopper, Chillicothe, 
Missouri. 

3rd prize, $30—Harry Strandberg, New 
Folden, Minnesota. 

Next 5 placings, $10 each—Frank J. Ulrich, 
Verdigre, Nebraska; F. G. Roupp, Fall 
River, Kansas; Kenneth Clark, Barrett, 
Minnesota; Albert Stratmann, Evans- 
ville, Illinois; Gene Rahn, Ponca, Ne- 
braska. 


Section IV, 
Remodeled Service Buildings 
Group 1 (Service building remodeling 
costing up to $250.) 


1st prize, $100—Boyd E. Edgington, El- 

dorado, Kansas. 

2nd prize, $60—Logan Mitchell, Hough- 

ton, South Dakota. 

3rd prize, $30—Victor Boellner, Leon, 

Kansas. 

4th prize, $20—Fred G. Janssen, Barns- 

ville, Minnesota. 

Next 5 placings, $10 each—LeRoy Blair, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania; Mrs. David 
Struckmeyer, Richview, Illinois; Mrs. 
Frank Johnson, Akeley, Minnesota; 
Louie J. Hansen, Guthrie Center, Iowa; 
Mrs. Howard Angelow, Rowley, Iowa. 


Section IV, 
Remodeled Service Buildings 
Group 2 (Service building remodeling 
costing $250 or more.) 


Ist prize, $100—L. B. Gangestad & Son, 
Bode, Iowa. 

2nd prize, $60—Mr. Merle Weber, Buck- 
lin, Kansas. 








4-SQUARE 
FARM BUILDING 
SERVICE 


More than 200 plans for farm 
structures of nearly every 
type...easy-to-build equip- 
ment... the best and most 
practical farm building de- 
signs and engineering of 
agricultural engineers and 
farm managers. 


The LUMBER for YOUR FARM 
Available in manyspeciesand 
grades; cut to exact lengths, 
square ends, smooth sur- 
faces, thoroughly seasoned, 
4-Square Lumber lowers 
building costs,reduces waste, 
assures better construction. 


2 ae ome, 


NEW FREE PLANS!! 
4-SQUARE MULTI-USE 
MACHINERY SHELTER 


Protect your machinery from the ravages 
of summer rains and blistering sun. Here 
are New Designs for Shelters that permit 
the easy storage of tractor or horse-drawn 
tools. Special drive-through features. De- 
signed ber the future, as well as the pres- 
ent, adaptable to all sizes of machinery. 
Easy accessibility assures usable year- 
round storage, prolongs the life of valuable 
farm equipment. Open types are farm- 
tested, popular, practical. Can be enclosed 
later if desired. Closed types also featured. 
All low cost and easy to build. 


Free Plans and Specifications for 
over 200 Farm Structures 


Brand new and creating a lot of interest 
are the 4-Square Multi-use barn, farrow- 
ing and poultry houses — all designed for 
low cost erection and continuous multi-use 
more days per year. Write for books de- 
scribing these unique, profit-making build- 
ings that cost less, pay their way, do more. 
The 4-Square Farm Building Service is 
complete. It includes designs for every 
type of farm building and equipment — 
all designed for economical erection and 
strong, durable construction. Write today 
for the book you are interested in. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


of the book, “FARM SERVICE 
BUILDINGS”. It shows all the de- 
tails of the new 4-Square Utility 
Multi-Use Machine Shed. In this 
handy book you will also see other 
machine sheds as well as designs mie SERIES 
for Garages, Shops and Miscellane- 
ous Structures. Many of these you 
can build yourself. Alt are designed 
and engineered for sturdy, econo- 
mical construction. Mail the cou- 
pon for your copy. 
Copyright 1942, Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


E LUMBER 


| WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY srsaz 
2202 First National Bank Bidg., Saint Paul, Minn. 
I am interested in Farm Service Building [ Barns 


Hog () Poultry () Crop Storage (). Send me book 
checked. 


tLOINGS 


County. 
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RIGHT AT THEIR DOORSTEPS:- 
THE WAR ON WASTE, WEAR, FIRE 


It’s the old, old war against losses from weather—from rust and 
wear—from ravages of vermin—from destruction by fire. It is a 
matter of record that many of these losses are due to faulty, neg- 
lected or inadequate farm buildings. 


This war never ends for some farmers, because they make their 
repairs and improvements from materials that just can’t stand up to 
the assaults of nature. But many thousands of farmers know how to 
win this war against preventable waste. They use 


FIRE AND WEATHER RESISTANT 


Gritine PRODUCTS 


You too can buy Carey materials that are proof against rust, rot, 
wear, fire and vermin. These materials are reasonable in cost— 
give protection that really protects. You, like others, will find that 

arey Products wear longer and save time, labor and money. Use 
them for improving home and other buildings and you won't be 
forever wasting sogore hours making costly repairs and re- 
placements. CAREY Products stay on y 


It’s important that YOU win this war against waste this year. The 
first step is to mail this coupon NOW for new book—“Keeping 
Your Home Up-to-date”. Address Dept. T. 

THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 © LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In Canada: The Philip Carey Company, Lid. 
Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 
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This gas-producing powder 

will solve your pest pr 

Used by farmers throughout 

the world for nearly 20 years. 
A litle goes a long way. 

SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 


Vo We. 45 1 lh. 75¢ (larger sizes lower) 
Spout can for Ants 30' 


It's the Gas that Kills em! 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING Sain. 
ELECTRIC FENCER 











fitting lasts trom choicest cowhides, double 
tanned to protect your feet from moisture 
and barnyard acids. We've been 








more than 40 years. Thousands of 

farmers and laborers agree 

ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS are 

“America’s greatest feot- 
weer velues.’’ See your deal- 
er of write for catalog. 






















‘Besides helping us rotate our 

pastures more economically and enabling us 

to get the benefit of all available feed, we find 

numerous other money-saving, time-saving uses : 

for our PARMAK!” = eee 
All Models Approved by Underwriters’ L aboratories 


SEE YOUR DEALER or 
write for FREE Booklet 
showing how PARMAK can 
help you make more money. 



















Says Roy Buell, Mgr. Dairies, Longview F arm, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
So says one of the most famous farms in the country. So say 
more farmers, large and small, than any other Electric Fencer 
can claim—proof that PARMAK is your best buy. 5 models, 
fully guaranteed, and ready for immediate delivery. 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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3rd prize, $30—T. K. Hubbs, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

4th prize, $20—Henry Goedjen, Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin. 

Next 5 placings, $10 each—A. E. Grove: 
Pentwater, Michigan; Richard \ 
Duggan, Jr., Dickens, Nebraska; A. 
Meyers & Son, Port Byron, New Yor} 
Mrs. Grace Taylor, Delta, Ohio; Foster 


Sarchett, Indianola, Iowa. 


Building Materials Dealers winni 
prizes in the 1941 contest are: Harper Lum- 
ber Co., Keytesville, Missouri, $25; and 
the following $10 winners: W. W. Cleven- 
ger, The Pomona Lumber Co., Pomona, 
Kansas; Rock Island Lumber Co., Blue 
Earth, Minnesota; The Salzer Lumber Co., 
LaMoure, North Dakota; Republic Lum- 
ber Co., Republic, Kansas; Dennison- 
Partridge Lumber Co., Waukee, Iowa; 
Thompson Yards, Inc., Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa; Elmwood Lumber and Grain Co.. 
Elmwood, Wisconsin; Stellmacher Lum- 
ber Co., Fairwater, Wisconsin; Anton 
Stratman and Son, Evansville, Illinois: 
Lyons Grain Co., Lyons, Ohio; Whit 
Lumber Co., Bucklin, Kansas; Botsford 
Lumber Co., Bode, Iowa.—€ND 


Single Wire for Defense 


[ Continued from page 28 | 


enclosed in a weatherproof case, the con- 
troller can be moved about for use at 
distance from the farm buildings.) The 
illustration hookup on page 28 is of a plug- 
in or high-line controller. 

Those who favor the high-line controller 
argue that it does away with the bother of 
replacing dry cells or recharging storage 
batteries at intervals. But if you decide that 
a high-line controller fits your needs, be 
sure that the one you buy has the approval 
of some authoritative body, capable of 
judging the safety of an electrical device. 

The cost of either battery or high-line 
type, you'll find, is low, the battery type 
costing less. All right, you have your con- 
troller. What next? 

Once you have installed the controller 
itself, according to the directions furnished 
by the manufacturer, the next step is to 
provide a proper ground connection. If 
possible, get a small galvanized pipe or 
copper-coated ground rod at least eight 
feet long, and drive it into the ground 
full length. This is shown in the topmost 
drawing of the controller hookup. 

Then install your lightning arrester, also 
shown, as close to the ground rod as pos- 
sible, probably mounting it on a post 
directly above the rod. This protects your 
controller from the effects of lightning 
traveling along the fence. Some units have 
built-in arresters. 

Now for the fence itself. The best type of 
wire is new four-point hog wire, about 14- 
gauge. The use of barbed wire provides 
the best contact with the animal, since the 
barbs penetrate the hair and touch the 
skin. Do not use rusty wire; rust insulates. 

The wire should be attached to the posts 
with insulators. There are several types of 
special electric fence insulators on the 
market and their use is recommended for 
best results. One of the illustrations shows 
how to attach the insulator to the wire. 
Be sure that the ends of tie wire are not 
left sticking out so that they can touch the 
fence post. 

Also shown are methods of attaching the 
insulator to different types of post. On 
wood posts it is well to use the double- 
headed nail, which may be pulled out 








without cracking the insulator. There is 
ilso supplied a heavier insulator for use on 
corner and end posts as shown. 

After the corner posts are set and the 
wire stretched between them, place your 
line posts. On level ground, these posts 
may be as much as two to three rods apart. 
But where the ground is uneven, be sure 
the posts are so placed that the wire is kept 
a uniform height above the ground. 

The correct height of the wire is about 
three-quarters the height of the animals 
to be fenced. Hogs, because they vary so 
greatly in height, require the use of two 
wires, one about 16 to 18 inches above the 
ground, the other, six to eight inches. Use 
two wires also for sheep and goats and 
where smaller and larger animals are 
fenced in the same field. 

We have mentioned the use of electric 
fence to protect or reinforce existing fences. 
[There are several methods of doing this: 
A woven wire fence may be topped by a 
single charged wire. This device can add 
greatly to the life of the woven wire fence, 
preventing the animals from pawing or 
riding it down. Similar application can be 
made with barbed-wire fence, substituting 
a charged wire (insulated, of course) for 
one of the wires already in the fence. 
Another application makes use of a charged 
wire run along a series of supports extended 
several inches inside the fence posts. This 
method is frequently used in protecting 
bull pens and stallion corrals. 

Now that you have your electric fence 
built and ready for use, remember that 
when you turn the animals out to pasture, 
they don’t know that the single wire car- 
ries a sting. They might damage the fence 
before learning their lesson. So it’s a good 
idea to give them a short course in electric- 
fence etiquette. Run a charged wire 
across a corner of the barnyard. Fasten a 
couple of ears of corn to the wire and be- 
hind the wire place some inviting-looking 
feed. A few attempts to get at the corn or 
the feed and your stock will have a deep 
and lasting respect for that little wire and 
will be ready for graduation to the pasture. 
The arrangement is shown on page 28. 

Incidentally, if you are fencing colts or 
some other lively animals, it is a good idea 
to tie a little piece of white rag here and 
there along the fence to be sure that the 
animals see the wire in time to stop. END 





“That architect did a good job 
on the house, but | think he should 
have left the pasture alone!” 





OSHKOSH B’GOSH 
AGAIN LEADS WITH AMAZING 


SOFT FINISH.. 


And Only 
OSHKOSH B’GOSH HAS 
THIS 4-WAY GUARANTEE 


GUARANTEED 
to Wear Longer 


GUARANTEED 
to Stay Blue Longer 


GUARANTEED 
to Fit Better 


GUARANTEED 
Not to Shrink out of fit 


 QSHKOSH, 


But 


TOUGH 
AS EVER! 


OSHKOSH BGOSH 


IS STILL MILES AHEAD IN 
MONEY-SAVING EXTRA WEAR 


If all the overalls you’ve worn up to now have 
been of denim made the old-fashioned way, 
you're in for a real and mighty pleasant sur- 
prise first time you slip into Oshkosh B’Gosh. 
They actually feel like they'd been washed a 
time or two. None of the stove-pipe stiffness 
that always before made new overalls so 
uncomfortable to wear and so disagreeable 
to wash. The reason is that Oshkosh B’Gosh 
denim is now made a new way that requires 
less starch and filler. Starch disappears in the 
first washing anyway so it’s all to the good to 
have it out in the first place. 

It’s also all to the good to know that, in 
spite of its amazingly comfortable soft-finish, 
Oshkosh B’Gosh denim is just as tough as ever. 
So, you can still count on Oshkosh B’Gosh 
overalls to save you money because they last so 
much longer. Try a pair and see for yourself. 
Remember, you are fully protected by the 
sensational 4-way GUARANTEE on the left— 
the only guarantee of its kind in the wide world! 


OSHKOSH B’GOSH, INC., Dept. E-15, Oshkosh, Wisc. 
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It makes you 
saler trom firebugs! 


Firesucs don’t mind if people or livestock 
burn to death! 





Fires that are set often gain tremendous headway 
These companies who've before people know they are in danger. And... 
helped make se: ~~ hundreds of brave fire-fighters have lost their own 
ous are represen ec y a - e e . . 

your local insurance agent, lives in efforts to save victims of criminal fires. 
whose personal service is an 

integral factor intheStand- Before the Arson investigators of the capital stock 


ard Protection your house, fire jnsurance companies began helping local 
barns, tractor and other 


farm equipment deserve, @Uthorities track down firebugs throughout the 


country, it was estimated that 35% of property 
loss by fire was caused by such criminals. 


Checkmating firebugs is one of the effective activ- 
ities of these companies in their organized effort 
to make life and property safer in town and coun- 
try, and the cost of sound insurance lower. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York « Est.1866 


Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
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“I'll have your tank filled in a jiffy!" 





Super Soys 


[ Continued from page 19 | 


He recommends that limestone be ap- 
plied in the amounts needed to “sweeten” 
the soil and that plenty of legumes be 
grown in the rotation. Finally, a good va- 
riety of beans adapted to your locality 
should be selected—well inoculated. 

To achieve the nine-million-acre war 
goal this year, large acreages will have to 
be harvested for beans, particularly in 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio. IIli- 
nois’ goal of 2,900,000 acres is 27 percent 
more than her 1941 acreage; Iowa’s goal 
of 1,750,000 acres is 84 percent more than 
1941; Indiana’s is 40 percent higher; 
Ohio’s is 34 percent more than 1941’s. 

To encourage the production of the goal, 
the USDA will support the price of the 
1942 crop of beans for oil at 85 percent of 
the comparable price as of the beginning 
ot the marketing year, October 1. In no 
event will the price be permitted to fall 
below $1.60 a bushel, farm basis, with dif- 
ferentials. This arrangement covers Num- 
ber 2 yellow beans of recognized varieties 
of high oil content designated by the state 
experiment stations with the approval of 


the USDA state war boards. 


Tae war-production goal has made it 
necessary to locate all available sources of 
seeds of high-germinating varieties having 
high oil content. Attempts have been made 
to locate sources of such medium-maturing 
varieties as Illini, Dunfield, Manchu, and 
Chief, and such medium-late-maturing 
varieties as Macoupin, Mansoy, Mt. Car- 
mel, Scioto, Indiana 5, and Indiana 7 for 
the southern rim of the soybean belt. Sup- 
plies of early-maturing varieties for the 
northern rim of the belt have also been 
located and distributed to farmers. They 
include Richland, Mukden, Mandell, and 
other early-maturing selections of Man- 
chu such as Minsoy, Wisconsin 3, and 
Wisconsin 606. 

In order to encourage the conservation 
of soybean seed stocks, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has put a floor of $2 a 
bushel under seed stocks of approved va- 
rieties. It has guaranteed to pay farmers 
$2 a bushel for seed of any of the approved 
varieties which they still have on hand 
April 10, provided the seed tests 85 per- 
cent or better in germination. 

There’s no doubt that most stocks of 
good seed are being used to meet this 
year’s goal to supply protein supplements 
for livestock and poultry, and soybean oil 
to replace vegetable oils formerly imported 
from the Orient. However, with the general 
use of recommended cultural practices and 
adapted seed of high germination by soy 
farmers this year, plenty of good seed 
should be produced to meet any further 
soybean acreage boosts which may be 
needed for the duration. END 









































The Cover Story 
[ Continued from page 7 | 


rented acres, primarily as a feeds supply 
for a livestock enterprise. He seals his own 
corn (an ardent promoter of AAA work, 
by the way) and has a two-years’ supply on 
hand now “available for any emergency.” 
He figures that he can buy corn for feeding 
as he needs it and at a profit. He yearly 
runs about 125 spring pigs and sells out in 
the fall; these are crisscrossers, but there’s 
a small breeding herd of purebreds on the 
place, Hamps and Polands. 

On the cattle side of the ledger he buys 
in the neighborhood of 80 steer and heifer 
calves a year locally which he holds on 
feed for about nine months. In addition he 
runs some 20 head of his own calves from a 
purebred Hereford bull on grade Short- 
horn cows. Weight goes on from a com- 
mercial “‘cattle fattener” or conditioner, 
plus molasses and cottonseed cake and 
plenty of his own dry alfalfa hay, Atlas 
Sorgo, and corn. Steers and heifers get 
one and one fourth pounds a day of the 
fattener and a third of a bushel of ground 
corn per animal—the hay and Atlas on a 
cleanup basis. 

So you see, Don Graham has plenty to 
do in addition to competing in plowing 
matches. But there is ingrained in him a 
love for a smooth, long furrow and a piece 
of machinery that “‘snorts.”’ For that reason 
he is serving this year as president of the 
Pilot Rock Plowing Match Association, 
the match in which he has competed for 
the last nine years and which he has 
thrice won. 

As a family, the Grahams typify, Success- 
ful Farming thinks, the resourcefulness and 
drive of farmers everywhere as they face 
wartime ahead. They’re going to have 
their fun and their contacts, their plowing 
matches and clubs, but every event ties in 
directly to the common effort—that of 


foods for FREEDOM.—Hugh Curtis 


Farm Fence Goes to War 
[ Continued from page 18 | 


zinc, used in galvanizing, is a strategic war 
metal has caused some rumor to the effect 
that the protective galvanized coating on 
fence either has been or will be thinned out 
to make it go further. The rumor seems to 
be without foundation. Thus far, there 
apparently has been no shortage of zinc for 
fence, altho the engineers point out frankly 
that the metal is essential to the production 
of brass, and as brass-making gets into full 








“He had it made special. It's 
the only way he can drive” 
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He cooperated with his veterinarian and=— 


These 9 valuable cows 
were cured of 


CHRONIC MASTITIS! 


(caused by Streptococcus agalactiae) 





G. Perki 
sith ‘Sons 48": Vet. Division #28 12, 1942 
» N.Y, 


Dear Mr, Perkins: 
In May 1941 we became 
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This tells a story we 

hope every dairyman 

will read. With the 

discovery of Novoxil* 

Liquid and the devel- © wa 
opment of a rigid sani- splendid ¢ 
tary control program— 
dairymen are reducing 
mastitis losses, saving 
cows from slaughter, 
keeping milk produc- 
tion up. 


eretofore 
We can say, 


With 


We have repeatedly stressed that five im- 
portant steps must be taken; four before 
Novoxil Liquid is used by your veteri- 
narian in the treatment of chronic 
mastitis. Novoxil Liquid alone will not 
effect a cure. Dairymen must cooperate 
with veterinarians and follow these 
essential steps: 


(1) At the first sign of abnormal milk with 
a high bacterial count, call your veterina- 
rian. (2) Take composite milk samples 
from each cow in the herd and have the 
samples laboratory-tested. (3) Segregate 


burden you with t 


00 ; 
4 Product =n 
» all cows 


e these 
Your good company for oh 


ons, 


not Ss J 
ve noi lo: ta cow and there 1s 


that we ha 


were 


kind regards, 


( Very truly yours, 
"ame upon request) 


infected cows or move them to end of 
milking line and milk last. (4) Take sec- 
ond milk samples from each quarter of 
infected cows and have these samples 
laboratory-tested. (5) Your veterinarian 
will then treat infected quarters with 
Novoxil Liquid. 


This is the program you must follow if 
you want to free your herd of infectious 
mastitis. It is the program that is proving 
successful in the majority of Streptococ- 
cus agalactiae cases treated. Mail coupon 
below for free booklet. 


* Novoxil is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


yours FREE....maiL CouPON Topay! 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division SF-5 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet on the “‘Control 
and Sanitation Plan for the Treatment of Bovine Mastitis. 


Name 
Address 
City 


My veterinarian’s name is 


Address 


SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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LOW-COST. 


sai 


ANY TIM 


YOU WANT IT. 


An Aermotor Water 
System will give you an 
inexpensive and always 


dependable source of 


running water. It is eco- 
nomical in operation. 
Being better-built. . . it’s 
longer-lasting. 

The Aermotor deep well 
pump has a completely 
closed gear case—no 
dirt of water can enter. 
Shallow well pumps have 
a handy built-in fresh 
water system. Jet pumps 
have only ome moving 
part, and that’s above 
ground. Any Aermotor 
unit will give you last- 
ing satisfaction. 

Learn why Aermotor 
systems area wise invest- 

ment. Send for 
latest book, 


and see your 


9. Send free watet . 


Address — 


2500 RO 


OR 
MOT’ - CHICAGO ILL. 








LONG LIF 


Save Money 


E TOOLS 


for Farmers, 


Save Steel for America! 


FORKS ... have a 
Handle of Super- 


Strength... 


with proper care they 
are good for the life 
of the steel. 


Save you 

the lost 

time, expense and uncer- 
tainty of early replace- 
ment, Cost no more. 


2 HEAT TREATED 
HOES 
. A 


Forged in one piece 
tole) 1a > idelssi +] tole MRT | 
all edges — Stronger 
keener, longer lived 


4. RIGHT REPAIR 


Repair Handle Number 
is Shown on Tool Handle. 


| aonteed to 


STEEL 

BEAM 

{ Pat'd.) 

Bridges the 
Danger Point, 
Doubles Strength, 
Keeps Action Lively 


. RAZOR-BACK Red 
Handled Shoyéls 


y Ee 


Pal 


y Shovel with a 
BACK-BONE — Guar 
Give Most 


Service per Dollar 


HANDLE SERVICE 


Guarantees repaired 
tools will have the 
hang and balance of 
original tools. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 


umbus, Ohio 
Write for Our Special Cat 


alog 








swing, zinc may be harder to get. Experi- 
ments are being made to find protective 
substitutes for zinc, and at least one large 
manufacturer lists a “painted finish” 
barbed wire. 

Beyond these steps and beyond the neces- 
sity of converting all the available supply 
of raw materials into fence and getting 
it to the farm efficiently, the solution to the 
fence problem rests with the farmer and 
his ability to conserve what he has or 
may need. 

This, of course, means renewed at- 
tention to fence repair and maintenance, 
particularly the kind of maintenance which 
catches and corrects small breaks or weak- 
nesses before they develop into major re- 
pair problems. Fence troubles, as one man 
put it, are like brush fires before a high 
wind—once they get started, they spread. 


A CORNER post, for example, is the “an- 
chor man” of any fence system. If it loosens 
up, or is broken, the entire fence is weak- 
ened. And yet the destructive forces which 
prey on corner posts are many. 

The pull of “crowding” stock and the 
dead weight of the wire itself keep tugging 
away at it. Frost, coming and going in the 
ground, loosens all but the firmest foun- 
dations. And makeshift braces that fall 
away or break leave the post—and the 
whole fence—without a backbone. 

Probably the worst and most consistent 
enemy of all fence is crowding, for it is 
“cattle nature” to crowd a fence. And a 
loose wire or a tottering post is an en- 
graved invitation to try the grass on the 
other side. Under the impetus of crowding, 
small, barely perceptible breaks or weak 
spots overnight grow into major threats 
to the effectiveness of the fence. 

A sagging wire or a wire that’s broken 
loose from a post permits stock to drive a 
destructive ““wedge”’ into the fence, eventu- 
ally breaking thru or injuring themselves 
on the wires. Even new fence has been 
known to break down under this wedging 
process when the space between the top of 
the woven wire and the barbed wire strand 
above it is too great. 

Broken wooden posts or bent steel ones 
may not have any noticeable effect on the 


What’s New in Farming 


most palatable, and those containing Ken- 
tucky bluegrass or Reed canary grass were 
least palatable. Timothy, alfalfa, and 
Ladino clover rated second, third, and 
fourth respectively. 

Of all the grasses used in pasture tests, 
brome grass produced the highest gain per 
acre. Bluegrass, redtop, and orchard grass 
rated only one-half to two-thirds as pro- 
ductive. Canary grass proved of doubtful 
value in Illinois, while of the legumes, al- 
falfa with its longer period of usefulness 
was rated the leader. 

Renovation of Wisconsin pastures near 
Fennimore increased grass production one- 
third. The process consisted of an appli- 
cation of lime and fertilizer after a good 
seedbed was prepared. Then a mixture 
of 14 pounds sweet clover, four pounds 
of red clover, and two pounds timothy per 
acre was sowed. Where a nurse crop was 
desirable, two pecks of oats were sowed. 


Cherries. For leaf spot, Bordeaux mixture 
has given far better results for the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin than any other material 
available. The tendency of Bordeaux to 
dwarf fruit and injure foliage has been 
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rest of the fence, but they throw an abnor- 
mal strain on nails, wires, and other spots 
which—under pressure from stock—may 
give way completely. 

A well-built, well-kept fence minimiz: 
the damage that crowding can do, b 
some farmers go even further to combat it 
They stop trouble before it starts 
stringing a strand of electrified wire alo 
the top of the fence to keep stock back 

These men also point out that this pla 
sometimes proves a quick way to mak 
fences stock-tight without the immediat 
necessity of a complete rebuilding jo! 
This may be an important consideration 
where pastures are being rotated for th: 
first time, especially since materials for 
new fence may be hard to get. 

Incidentally, since a fence is only as good 
as its gates, they, too, deserve some at- 
tention—not only to make them stock- 
tight, but to make them work easily. As 
one man said, ““This year, on a good many 
farms, some of the younger sons and even 
womenfolks will be helping out with light 
field work. And you can’t spend your time 
running all over the farm opening and 
closing gates which are too much for them 
to handle.” 

These, of course, are only a few of the 
most troublesome forces which damage and 
shorten the life of farm fence. There are 
others just as familiar—erosion that under- 
mines fence along road banks, flood waters 
that drag it down at creek bed crossings, 
brush fires in the fence line which take the 
temper out of wire and let it stretch, ice 
and drifting snow which loosen the wires 
in winter. 

Careful maintenance alone can keep 
them all in check. But keeping them in 
check is absolutely essential to the solution 
of the farm fence problem today. 

Manufacturers are doing what they can 
to provide sufficient material to meet every 
farm’s most pressing fence requirements. 
If everybody is to have enough, farmers 
will have to use this new fence sparingly, 
and conserve what they have. 

Yes, farm fence has gone to war. And 
while it is gone, the fence that remains be- 
hind will have to work harder—and 
stretch farther—to do its job well. END 


[ Continued from page 8 | 


largely overcome by modifying its strength 
and applying it three times a year: at 
petal fall, two weeks later, and just after 
harvest. 


Pigs. Sudan-grass meal, made from the 
grass cut at an early stage and artificially 
dried, makes a satisfactory substitute for 
alfalfa meal for growing fattening pigs on 
dry-lot rations. In Nebraska feeding trials, 
good results were obtained when Sudan- 
grass meal was fed at levels of 20, 25, and 
33 percent of the protein supplement. The 
level most desirable has not yet been de- 
termined. The grass was cut when 18 to 20 
inches tall and proved nearly as palatable 
as alfalfa meal. 


Soybeans. Early varieties such as Rich- 
land, Mandell, Dunfield, and Illini suf- 
fered more during the prolonged wet 
weather which prevailed in Illinois thru 
the fall of 1941 than did such later varieties 
as Chief, Scioto, Mt. Carmel, and Ma- 
coupin. 


Alfalfa. Working at the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station, H. M. Tysdal, United 





States Department of Agriculture forage 
crops specialist, has developed an alfalfa 
variety that not only is hardy but has been 
bred for a very high degree of wilt re- 
sistance. Wilt in recent years has become 
the No. 1 enemy of alfalfa stands, but this 
new variety, called A136, promises to in- 
crease the longevity of alfalfa fields by 
several years. In wilt resistance it is far 
superior to Cossack and Ladak and even 
excels Hardistan. A136 makes rapid re- 
covery after cutting and produces good- 
quality forage. Its breeding and selection 
represent an intricate mingling of Cossack, 
Turkistan, and Ladak. A136 is being 
tested in many states and seed is being in- 
creased by a number of Western growers. 
For the next two years excesses of seed 
over amounts required by the stations will 
be available to farmers for extensive field 
trials. 


Cabbage. An extra-early, yellows-resistant 
variety called Wisconsin Golden Acre has 
been developed by the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station. The new variety does not 
yield quite as well as later varieties, altho 
it has produced 11 to 20 tons per acre at 
Madison. It matures 50 to 60 days after 
transplanting. 


Spurge. This noxious weed has been suc- 
cessfully controlled in Cass County, North 
Dakota, by sheep. In four years of grazing, 
solid areas of spurge have been completely 
exterminated. The usual method of elimi- 
nation by use of county equipment has 
cost as high as $60 per acre in that county. 


Turkeys. A standard mash in the form of 
pellets produced gains with less feed and 
higher-grade carcasses than a mash fed 
in the usual form, in a three-year trial 
at the North Dakota Experiment Station. 
Both kinds of mash were fed from hoppers 
and all birds received whole grain. Chick- 
size pellets one-eighth of an inch in di- 
ameter and three-eighths of an inch long 
were used the first eight weeks, and from 
then until marketing age pellets one-fourth 
inch in diameter and one-fourth of an 
inch in length were used. 


Bean. Zenith is a new dry-shelled variety 
introduced and named by the Minnesota 
Experiment Station. For table use it is 
above average in quality and flavor. It is 
believed it will prove widely adapted. 


Alfalfa. A delay of 12 days in cutting the 
first crop increased yields of hay from 31 to 
54 percent for two consecutive years at the 
Wisconsin University Farm, Madison. 
Early cutting of the first crop thinned the 
stands, while in later cutting the stands 
were still good at the end of four years. 
Late cutting reduced yield, survival. END 














“You've got to admit we're making headway 
in our Defense work, Major—at least they 
aren't coming out toasted any more” 





ae 


MRS. JOE NEEDS A LAXATIVE, but today’s 
the day of the big Defense Bond party. 


“Guess I'd better postpone taking a 
laxative,” she says to herself, “or I'll be 
no good at the Bond Sale.” 

















MRS. HAL NEEDS A LAXATIVE. She’s going 
to the Defense Bond sale, too. 

But, she doesn’t put off till tonight 
taking the laxativesheneedsnow! Speedy 
Sal Hepatica for her! 


MRS. JOE— uncomfortable, hampered by 
symptoms of constipation—falls far short 
of her quota. 


“T’m truly ashamed,” she confesses, 
when she turns in her receipts. 


The belle of the bond sale...Mrs. Hal! 











SAL HEPATICA’S gentle relief is so prompt, 
Mrs. Hal is able to turn her undivided 
attention to selling bonds. 

*Behold—the belle of the bond sale,” 
they announce, as Mrs. Hal beams. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 


Both LET YOURSELF put off till tonight 
the laxative you ought to take this 
morning. Try speedy Sal Hepatica! 

This refreshing, good-tasting saline usu- 
ally acts within an hour—by attracting 
helpful liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. 
There’s no griping or discomfort. 

Three out of five doctors, recently in- 
terviewed, recommend Sal Hepatica. 
That’s not surprising. For Sal Hepatica 


has a decidedly helpful effect in reducing 
excess gastric acidity, too; helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again. 


Next time you need a laxative, take 
speedy, sparkling, pleasant-tasting Sal 
Hepatica. 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
“TIME TO SMILE!’ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR— Wednesdays at 9 P.M.,. E WT 
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For your very own... 
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Sterling (soup) Silverware ! 
Yours for Pillsbury Thrift Stars ! 


Lo el S O sterling 
vely sterling S lid silver ware, of true. regular | 
’ : 
weight and quality —yours for I illsbury THRIFT STAR Tt se 
S. 1¢e 
enn Tr STARS come with every bag of I illsbury S Best and with 
u I duct Cli » h > S f- Start 10 ow 
€ ther I illst ry ro du Ss. f the el 
: S er Cour on bel 
a id start saving THRIFT STARS now for exquis e€ 1g i ° 
ussite st rli Silver 


ware! (You ca yet fi 
snap can also get fine plated silverware, colorful 
, egg beaters, many other premiums!) sins 
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How to make 


Wr sburys TRIO LAYER CAKE 


1. Sift and measure 3 ¢- Pillsbury’s Best En- and 1 tsp. vanilla. Mix well after each ad- 
riched Flour. (Two B-vitamins and iron are dition; beat well at end. (Note the fluffy 
added to Pillsbury’s Best—with no change texture, the delicate, creamy color of your 
in color, flavor of baking quality.) Add 3% Pillsbury’s Best patter ..- assured by hourly 
tsps. i or 2% tsps. double- color tests during milling) 5. Divide batter 
acting) and % tsp. salt. Sift three times. in thirds. To % add % tsp. cinnamon, Y 
(Don’t rely on 4 dash of hope andapinch tsp. allspice, “4 tSP- cloves, and 4 tsP- 
of trust when it comes to baking—use flour nutmeg; blend well. To second portion add 
that is BAKE-PROVED before it enters your (combined) 2 tsps. s¥gar, 2 tsps. butter, 
kitchen. Be wheat is bought for Ve tsp. soda, 1% Tbsps. hot water, and 1 sq. 
Pillsbury’s i inthe (102z.) unsweetened chocolate (melted and 
harvest fields and $ é . se cooled); blend well. Leave rest of batter 
are milled into flour, and aked _—ipiain. 6. Turn each batter separately into 
i nto foods. And—even then—the flour must 3 greased, lined 9-in. layer pans. Bake in 
pass rigid baking tests 4 to 6 times 4 day 4 moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 min. 
during milling. Pillsbury’s Best is BAKE- Cool layers. 7- Spread vanilla cream filling 
PROVED to protect your baking!) 2. Cream 1 between layers, covert top and sides with 
c. shortening tilllight; gradually beatin 1% chocolate frosting. Get Pillsbury’s Best 

| fluffy. 3- ‘Add 4 eggs, one at from your grocer today—turn “iust another 
time; beat about 1 min. after each. 4. Add meal” orto a special occasion with Pillsbury’s 
dry ingredients alternately with 1 c. milk Trio Layer Cake! 
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ROBABLY no other group in this 
country is so well organized and so 
well prepared and ready to carry more 
than a full share of the war load than 
are our farm women,” 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard said 
recently. 

I thought of his words the other day 
while driving out in the country to 
visit several homes. About every farm 
| passed there was an air of orderly 
ictivity; yards were being cleared, 
basements and attics cleaned of the 
usual odds and ends accumulated dur- 
ing the winter; and it seemed that 
every clothesline in the county was 
filled with the huge washings that had 
awaited the “‘first warm spring day.” 

All this was in anticipation of the 
busiest season we’ve had in years. 
Later on, with the planting season at 
its peak, there’ll be little time for such 
things as housecleaning, making over 
Daughter’s dress, finishing new cur- 
tains and slip-covers, painting or paper- 
ing where it is needed. 


THERE’S nothing good about war, 
but it’s forcing many of you to direct 
your thoughts and your energies more 
toward the home. You’re asking your- 
selves, “Is it a real haven for peace, 
affection, and safety? Am I trying to 
put into effect now the plans I’m always 
hoping to carry out some day for more 
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Secretary of 


Edited by Margaret Sherman 


wholesome and healthful surroundings 
for my family?” 

Many of you have done and are 
doing so now. When I compare the 
homes in the farming community 
where I lived as a child with those that 
are common in any part of our agri- 
cultural states today, the differences 
are enormous. Modern conveniences 
have helped, of course, to broaden the 
horizons of the homemaker and to help 
her bring to her own home some of the 
cultural advantages which she and her 
family deserve. 

Yet the reason for progress lies deep- 
er than the mere acquisition of labor- 
and time-saving equipment; it’s the 
intelligent seeking by the homemaker 
for what seems right and fitting, her 
willingness to accept new ideas and 
adapt them to her own home. Maga- 
zines, newspapers, and her own home- 
making clubs, affiliated with the ex- 
tension departments of the state col- 
leges, have responded to her demands 
for practical, simple suggestions to help 
her keep step with the times and make 
homemaking a joyous and satisfying 
way of living. 


For UNATELY, good taste in a 
home is dependent on neither money 
nor fashion. Some of the first and a 
little knowledge of the latter come in 
handy, of course, but so much can be 















them. The 


accomplished without 
smart homemaker has learned that the 
home that expresses the personality of 
her family is the most attractive, the 
most comfortable, and the most loved. 

She’s willing to clean the walls twice 
a year and refinish them more often in 
order to have a light, cheerful back- 
ground for living instead of a dark, de- 
pressing one that “‘doesn’t show the 
dirt.’ She’s found that feed sacks make 
splendid slip-covers for chairs and 
sofas—if they fit. So she makes them 
fit. She wants to know the correct 
length of curtains and draperies. She’s 
found that the old oak furniture with 
its good lines looks new and smart after 
it has been bleached. She hasn’t hesi- 
tated to lighten the dark woodwork in 
harmony with the brighter and more 
cheerful effect of the light walls of her 


rooms. 


Her mind is open, but not only to the 
material things, for she knows that 
music, books, opportunity for growing 
children to develop special aptitudes 
are all essential in building a happy, 
wholesome home, where in times of 
danger her family can find and build 
within themselves the strength and 
courage and spiritual fortitude we 
need today. 

Yes, Secretary Wickard, the farm 


woman is ready 


HOUSECLEANING 


My house is small and none too new, 

But every day the sun shines thru 

Its open windows and its doors 

And cleans the air. The shower pours 

Its silver radiance on my roof. 

The sun works well, | have the proof 
When mattresses and bedding lie 

All day beneath the warm blue sky; 

And when at night | lie between 

My wind-blown sheets they smell as clean 
As violets down some grassy slope. 
And so with water and with soap 
How could | fail to do my part, 

My willing hands and winging heart 
Helping those servants given me 
To shine my house so beautifully? 


—Grace Noll Crowell 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers 


1. “For a perfect drape just pull the tape,” 
and that’s you do it. The sewn-in 
shirrer is a new feature in cottage sets and 
priscilla curtains. You get an _ evenly 
shirred curtain that the wind can’t dis- 
Think of it, no loose tiebacks to 
you, and ruffles are free and un- 
crushed! The pretty 
dotted marquisette curtains come in white, 
ecru, red, cream, blue, or green, with or 
without trim; all sizes, from $1.59 to $2.98. 
(Cameo Curtains, Inc., 267 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City.) 


how 


arrange. 
worry 
voile, organdy, or 


2. To suit its name, Crafty Chair, this piece 
serves in three ways, and satisfactorily so. 
Note half the seat turns back for a top step to 
the household ladder. It is the right height for 
a child's high chair and also for a kitchen 
stool, has a comfortable, curved back. 
Finished in ivory, maple, or white, with red, 
aqua, or black trim; $3.50. (Allerding Indus- 
tries, 45 Lake Street, Delaware, Ohio.) 


3. Here’s how to shelve those small spice 
cans compactly. The attractive cabinet 
may hang on the wall or inside a cupboard 
door. If your spices are already taken care 
of, use this for cosmetics or first-aid sup- 
plies. It comes in red, green, blue, or black 
(all with white trim); about 35 cents. 
(Cobbs-Hopkins Co., 8th & Park Streets, 
Des Moines, Iowa.) 


4. Shi-Nettes easily and quickly remove tar- 
nish or stains from silver and other metals. 





I] Around the House 


Household News 


They're disposable polishing cloths (12 to 
box), and each lasts for many pieces. If it's a 
case of long-standing or obstinate stain or 
tarnish, dip the piece in warm water and rub 
while wet with one of the shine cloths. About 
60 cents a box. (Welmaid Products, 14-111 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois.) 


® If there’s no space for a dressing table 
in a small bedroom, Mrs. G. C. B., Indi- 
ana, suggests you fasten a mirror to the in- 
side of the closet door and below it attach 
a painted cigar box to hold cosmetics, 
comb, brush. It serves the purpose remark- 
ably well! 


@® To end all hunting for various small arti- 
cles around the house, Mrs. J. C. H., Illinois, 
built a cabinet of 15 two-pound wooden 
cheese boxes and a large wooden box. The 
drawers (three tiers of them, five high) are 
knobbed and labeled to facilitate finding 
things. Now, she’s collecting larger-sized 
cheese boxes for a cabinet to hold bits, long 
bolts, and other tools. 


@@® If there’s a stain on a cloth which re- 
quires boiling water to remove, use an 
embroidery hoop to hold the material taut. 
Place this stained portion over a bowl and 
pour over it the hot water. Your fingers 
are protected against possible burning, and 
the job is done easily, quickly. ‘This comes 
from Mrs, B. S., Michigan. 

@® A good help for correcting posture which 
Mrs. D. D., Kansas, suggests is a large mirror 
hung in the kitchen. You can’t help but look 
in it frequently, and when, at a glance, you 
catch yourself in a ‘tired stoop,” you'll im- 
mediately straighten up. 


@® Don’t discard that old round dining 
table. Mrs. A. W., Ohio, advises using 
half of it, fastened against a kitchen wall 
with brackets, as a snack counter. Cover 
the top with linoleum. Place the other half 
against a bedroom wall to serve as a dress- 
ing table. Paint and skirt it for beauty, 
and put a mirror above it. 


@® Mrs. J. Z., Nebraska, says to rub your 
range with unsalted fat before storing for the 
summer. This will prevent rust. Give your gar- 
den implements this same treatment before 
putting them away in the fall. 


@® Use oilcloth for a quilt block pattern, 
suggests Miss F. C. F., Missouri. It has 
more body to it than paper and will last 


longer. After cutting large quilt | 
Mrs. G. E. McC., Ohio, 
scraps immediately for cutting pier 
the Double Wedding Ring or a: 
pattern which requires small portic 
cloth. Saves time pressing small sc1 
later. 


uses the 


material for us« 


@® When ironing, keep a clean, wet spon 
near by. There may be a few spots not damp 
enough. The sponge leaves no lint, and give 
just enough moisture to help delete wrinkle 


says Mrs. B. H. C., Indiana. 


@® Mrs. E. M., Ohio, filled a dis 
wheelbarrow with soil and planted fi 
in it. It’s a 
moved when 


“rovine’’ flower box, n 


mowing the lawn. 

@® After oiling a sewing machine, sew thru 
piece of blotting paper. This takes up any 
surplus oil and prevents grease-soil on ma 
terial to be stitched. 


@® A general-information bulletin 
for the family may be made from a pi 
wallboard, says Mrs. L. F. D., Mi 
Hang it near the telephone and pil 
messages, numbers, reminder notes 

@@® Mrs. J. H., South Dakota, saves leftover 
pieces of outing flannel after cutting out 
Baby's nighties and wrappers. She cuts them 
into squares for baby washcloths 
colorful, dainty edges on them. They make 
attractive gifts. 


crochet 


2) This is how Mrs. W. ( ° M.., K; 
mends small holes in linen tablecloths 
napkins: Cut a piece of wrapping pa 
little larger than the hole, place und 
hole and stitch around it on the 
machine. Then stitch back and forth, 
end to end and side to side (as in darning 
until the hole is filled. The idea is to me 
with thread The 
quickly by soaking in warm water. 


only. paper comes of 


@® Mrs. N. C. M., Minnesota, marks the 
fronts of her small daughters’ dresses, panties 
slips with colored thread to help them in dress 
ing. She embroiders the children's initials at 
the tops of their long socks to avoid mismates 
and mis-identifications. 


@® You'll never be 


pads when cooking and baking if you mak 


caught without | 


pockets in the lower right-hand corners 
your aprons to hold them. Of cours 
must be sure these pockets are fille: 
Mrs. G. &: N Kans iS. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each useful 
idea published. Unused suggestions will not 
be returned. Those practical ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 


promptly upon their publication.—Editor 
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Tu first green asparagus stalks, tender leat! 
ice, crisp red radishes, cress, young green 
ns, pink rhubarb—um-m-m 
isty vanguard of our own products. Once 

mrush of garden-fresh vegetables and 
starts, meals seem to take care of them- 


these ar: 


ves. There’s real goodness in those foods 
in be served raw; let them come to the 
ble that way frequently. Not only is cook- 
time saved, but many minerals and vita- 
is are preserved. 

[his month’s selection of readers’ recipes 
roves there are good food ideas aplenty! We 

ve they'll fit into your menus. 


RHUBARB PUFFS —Mrs. B. H., N. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream shortening; add sugar 
gradually. Sift flour, measure, and 
sift with baking powder and salt; 
add alternately with milk to 
creamed mixture. Fold in stiff- 
beaten egg whites. Combine 
diced rhubarb, sirup, and cinna- 
mon; put rhubarb mixture into 
eight well-greased individual 
pudding molds; cover with bat- 
ter. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 
iinutes. Unmold and serve hot with extra rhubarb sauce, 
t. 


4 cup shortening 

Yo cup sugar 

1 cup flour 

1% teaspoons baking powder 
Yq teaspoon salt 

% cup milk 

2 egg whites, beaten stiff 

3 cups diced rhubarb 

2 cups corn sirup 

4 teaspoon cinnamon 


sired. Serves eigl 


S 


REFRIGERATOR ROLLS —Mrs. M. R., Mich. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Put lard, sugar, and salt in hot 
potato water and let stand until 
lukewarm. Dissolve yeast in one- 
fourth cup lukewarm water; add 
to liquid mixture and let stand 
five minutes. Add mashed pota- 
toes and beaten eggs; add flour. 
Mix well and knead to stiff dough. 
Then set in refrigerator until 
ready to use. About one and one- 
half hours before baking remove 
h from refrigerator and shape into rolls. 

r Butterflakes, roll dough one-fourth inch thick. Brush with 
d butter; cut into two-inch-wide strips. Stack strips three 
i high. Cut into one-and-one-half-inch pieces and place 
ut side down in greased muffin pans. Cinnamon may be 
kled over dough for Cinnamon Flakes, if desired. Let rise 
doubled in bulk and bake in hot oven (400°) 15 minutes. 
Bowknots, roll dough one-half-inch thick and cut into 


% cup lard 

¥3 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

11/3 cups hot potato water 

2 packages granular or 1 
cake fresh yeast 

V4 cup lukewarm water 

1 cup warm mashed potatoes 

2 eggs, beaten 

6-7 cups sifted flour 






















This makes a delectable luncheon dish: Cooked asparagus tips placed on hot egg-salad- 
filled toast sandwiches and topped with a smooth cheese sauce. 


Recipe appears here 


one-fourth-inch-wide strips, six inches long. Tie into knots 
Let rise until doubled in bulk, and bake in hot oven (400°) 15 
to 20 minutes. Makes three dozen rolls 


SPRING SANDWICH 


—Mrs. C. C., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


6 hard-cooked eggs 

8 stuffed olives 

3 tablespoons mayonnaise 
4 tablespoons butter 

4 tablespoons flour 

2% cups milk 

1 cup grated American cheese 
VY teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoon paprika 

1% teaspoon dry mustard 
12 slices buttered toast 

24 stalks cooked asparagus 


Serve immediately 
crisp radishes, 


BAKED MEAT RING 


fresh green onions, and a beverage 


Chop eggs and olives together 
and moisten with 
Keep warm in boiler 
Melt butter, blend in flour, and 
mix to paste. Gradually add milk; 
cook until smooth and thick, stir- 


mayonnaise 
double 


ring. Add cheese and seasonings, 
Spread SIX 
slices of toast with egg and olive 
filling and top with remaining 


and stir to blend 


toast slices. Place each sandwich 
on plate; top with four stalks as- 


paragus and pour sauce over it 


[his makes a fine luncheon dish. Good with 


Serves Six 


—Mrs. D. W., Ind. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ym pound beef, ground 

Ye pound pork, ground 

Yq pound veal, ground 

2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

Ye cup cracker crumbs 

1 teaspoon salt 

Yq teaspoon pepper 

4 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon chopped onion 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
4 strips bacon 


Combine all ingredients except 
i 


bacon: mix thoroly. Pack mix- 


ture into greased, bacon-lined 
eight-inch ring mold and bake 
in moderate oven (350 one 
hour. Unmold on warm platter 
and fill center with creamed as- 
paragus, peas, or spinach. Serves 
six. This may be baked in indi- 
molds, if 


attractive 


vidual ring desired 
Makes an 


service 
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Make the most of a bay with an unusual 
treatment. A deep bay might have dra- 
peries for each window with a valance. 
Below: Plant lovers might make a bay par- 
ticularly attractive by arranging plants 
on glass shelves. A relief from draperies 
might be had by using a wood valance 
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Some sheer curtains are made so that they 
are completely reversible—top for bottom. 
If you are making your own make the hems 
on both ends and finish the sides alike 


= 


To brighten and renew old > 
ruffled bedroom curtains, 


Perhaps you have windows of 
varying lengths in the same room. 
This won't be noticeable if you 
place cornices above the low, and 
down over the high windows 


Tall, narrow windows appear 
wider if draperies are hung ovt 
over the sides and allowed to 
come just to the glass and give 
the illusion of better proportion 





Draperies should hang to the 
floor, to the apron, or to the sill 








stitch onthem rows of colorful 
tickrack braid for trimming 


A frame ruffle is 


cheerful change from 
the usual ruffles. It goes 
all around the curtain 
in either the same or a 
smart contrasting color 














You can even make» 
use of wallpaper in 
decorating your win- 
dows. Smart borders 
which you can buy by 
the roll are often used 
for a different effect 






























































Be Your Own 


By Louise Dale 


For a fresh outlook at 
home this spring, try 
cheery new curtains 


Now that spring is here, hoy 


your windows look? Are the drape 
you optimistically thought would 
another season hopelessly drab, 
short, or dull and faded looking? 
Let’s look over the new mate! 
and new treatments, and try to s 
some of the perplexing problems 
bother so many of us. Never bet 
have the windows in your home 
sented such an opportunity to ex} 
your own personality and individu 
as this year. The colors, the textu 
the very weaves allow you as n 
choice for your own personal likes 
homemaking as do the smart 
dresses, and coats of a new ward 
The most important fabrics are 
ton and = spun-rayon—good-look 
and serviceable, designed for typi 
homes where comfort and pleasant, 
formal living are the first conside: 
tions. Designs in printed cottons 1 
very much toward oversize florals 
leaf variations. The colors are 
believably lovely, and could well 
the keynote for an entire room. Dusti 
weaves are still popular, and thet 
a new, less expensive, glazed cl 
that you'll like. It’s washable 


comes in fresh, bright colors. 


THe new textured homesp 
crashes, twills, and corduroys, in « 
ton alone or in a combination of cott 
and rayon, you'll find in interes 
stripes, diagonals, and even pl 
There’s a wealth of Provincial 
terns, too, which are periect for c¢ 
try homes. For a more luxurious eff 
you might consider rayon-and-co 
damask. Companion and sister pri 
are good choices when you want t 
draperies and slip-covers togethe1 
color and design. 

[he new color-fashion favorites 
spring run all the way from soft 


blue, and beig« 


Chinese lacquer shades, and _ bri 
sun-baked colors with South Amer 
and Mexican accents. Blues rai 
rom Mediterranean blue thru to del- 


phinium and turquoise; rose, pl 


ol rose, green, 


cedar, and coral replace the rust wh 
has grown a little tiring in ret 
years; gold appears as lemon-yel 
corn-yellow, light and antique 

Lhe patriotic theme is of course v 


ly fo! boys’ roe 


popular, parti 

If you’re not keen on the heavi 
of regular drapery material next to 
window—and many people aren’ 


( niinue 1 on page ‘ 


choose one ol the 
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TRATIONS BY HARRY RICHARDSON 


Nine inexpensive ways 
to give your rooms a 
pickup with trimmings 


Move than ever before, it’s im- 


int today that our homes be bright 

| cheerful and make a good back- 
eround for happy home life. Just as a 
risp, frilly white collar will rejuvenate 
old dark dress, so new fringes and 


ted setting. If your rooms seem dull 
id uninteresting, perhaps it’s just 
such touches as we show here that will 
sive them that fresh and “original” 
ok we all like. 
Once you’ve started you'll find your- 

trimming everything from Dad’s 
isy chair you’ve secretly been 
shamed of but didn’t dare discard, 
o that old wastebasket that’s kept 
ished back under Junior’s desk. It’s 


ell-designed fringes and trimmings 
u'll find in your stores, but here are 
i few pointers to keep in mind: Don’t 
verdo it; that is, don’t use too many 
fferent trimmings in one room. If 
u want more than one type, plan 
harmony in both color and style. 
In an informal room, don’t use elegant 
xs or tassels; instead, select simple 
es in keeping with the furnishings. 
On sheer silk, don’t use a heavy brush 
when a fine fringe would look so 
ich better. 

In addition to the ideas sketched, 
1 might smarten your handmade 
with a luxurious wool rug fringe. 
Or make a good-looking scatter rug 
sewing this same fringe in scallops 
ind that scrap of broadloom left 
the carpeting. Unusual dinner 
can be of crisp linen or coarse 
ired cotton in the predominating 
r of your china, edged in gay little 
ed border braid. For that extra- 
| company dinner, attach a 
tasseled fringe around the edge 
tablecloth—you’ll make a hit 
this. Dress up your sofa pillows 
contrasting moss fringe. And 
overlook your closets. Bright 
ted edgings and colorful ball 
; made just for shelves will make 

ing things neat a pleasure. 


I ESE are only a few suggestions— 
oubt many new ones will occur 

u when you start with the first 
detail and your plans will soon 

le every room in the house. So 
yusy—it’s lots of fun, and thrifty 
same time because the amount 
unused material already on 
and which can be used, will be 
ising once you uncover it. END 








For a formal effect in a room, 
make valances for the window 
by attaching deep fringe to a 
wooden cornice. They’re smart 
hung over graceful draperies 


of domask or @ rayon weave Curtain that small window at the top of 


the stairs or end of the hall with a sheer 
fabric—marquisette, voile, organdy— 
edged with a dainty fringe. It won't shut 
out light and will have special charm 


Make your studio couch an 
important decorctive asset to 
the living-room as well as a 


A BS : ei ——} practical one. A deep fringe 
ee el takes the place of the flounce 


— I~ 
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Old dining-room chairs can 
be dressed up with smooth- 
fitting seat-covers finished 
with a cut fringe. Create an 
ensemble by using this same 
trimming on the draperies 





. 
Plain dime-store lamp shades will look 
worth lots more if you use colorful 
braid on them. Here, crystal ball fringe 
has been whipped onto the top and 
bottom to add a bright color accent 


Use two rows of the 
smart, short, cotton 
two-tone fringe 
around the bottom 
of a stool, with welt- 
ing to match on the 
cushion — suitable 
with a dressing ta- 
ble or an ottoman 





Have you several small pictures you 
like? Hang one above the other on a 
wire which has been covered with 
braid like the one shown. They 
should be related in subject and color 


Shaggy white moss fringe 
frames the mirror and edges 
the striped blue-and-white- 
glazed chintz skirt. Seer- 
sucker or even striped ticking 
could be used instead of 
chintz. Or dotted swiss could 
have red and white ball fringe 


Add a lavish touch to your gay 
chintz spread with two rows of three- 
tone loop fringe at the top of the 
gathered flounce. A plain spread 
could be enhanced with a wide fringe 

















A Little Sugar 


oo of course, we can all dowith less 


sugar, and we'll do it gladly because 
conservation plays a big part in help- 
ing to win this war. 

Of course, the thing that concerns 
most homemakers is how to give their 
hard-working menfolks and active 
boys and girls the energy-producing 
sweet things they greet so enthusiasti- 
cally and need so genuinely. It seems 
like an extra-big puzzle since there’s a 
possibility of substitutes such as honey, 
corn sirup, and molasses being ra- 
tioned, too. 

Desserts are a problem, but one that 
is not so hard to solve as might appear. 
Occasionally it can be avoided en- 
tirely by featuring some sort of sweet 
muffin, rolls, bread, or hot biscuits 
with honey in the main course, and 
then just serving more of the same for a 
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Way 


happy ending to your family dinner 

When a regular dessert is in order, 
it’s smart to choose recipes in which a 
small amount of sugar goes a long way, 
or in which substitutes or dried fruits 
furnish all or most of the sweetening. 
[t’s a simple matter to substitute liquid 
sweetening for sugar in many dishes, 
guided only by one’s sense of taste. 
When it comes to baked things, it’s 
ordinarily wiser to follow recipes that 
have been tested. 


lr YOU feel inspired to experiment 
with sugar substitutes, bear in mind 
that both texture and flavor of cakes, 
drop cookies, and ice cream are usual- 
ly better when some sugar is used with 
the liquid sweetening. Remember, too, 
that products made of corn sirup re- 
quire more flavoring. 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 


Now it's up to every homemaker to save and 


substitute sugar. We can still sweeten the menu! 


When “‘let’s have pie’? comes frot 
the family, serve this Victory Rais 
Cream Pie. They'll love it. 


VICTORY RAISIN CREAM PIE 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 

1 cup cooked, 
drained raisins 

Few grains nutmeg 

2 egg whites 

1% cup light corn sirup 


1 cup milk 

3%, cup light corn 
sirup 

14 cup sugar 

3 tablespoons flour 

1% teaspoon salt 

2 egg yolks, beaten 


Mix milk, three-fourths cup siruj 
sugar, flour, and salt and cook unt! 
thick, stirring. Add egg yolks and « 
two minutes over direct heat, stirring 
Remove from heat; add vanilla and 
raisins; mix. Pour into a baked eight- 
inch pie shell. Sprinkle a few grains 0! 


nutmeg ove! Continued on page 
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Anyone Can § 


NYONE can bake a cake—but 
there are definite rules that must be 
followed to get good results. We would 


not expect to get an excellent cake if 


ve used inferior flour or shortening. 
Neither can we expect good results in 
uur sewing unless we follow certain 
rules that make for success. 

Don’t let me hear you say, “I can 
sew for little Mabel, but I just can’t 
nake anything for myself that is fit 
to look at.’ Follow the rules that are 
set forth and I'll guarantee you'll 
nake a good-looking dress. 

Your material and pattern would 

iturally be selected first. And I 
ould suggest choosing a material that 
s dead easy to work with. A good, firm 
eave and a fast color are considera- 
ions. Don’t think you'll try out a 
cheap material first. The results are 
bound to be disappointing 
ind will discourage you. 

Get a good pattern and one 
that is not too complicated. 
for your pattern size measure 
your bust. You may easily 
change the length, the waist 
measure, the hips, but be sure 
that the bust measure is your 


sure, 


Bi SURE you have a pair of 

sizable, sharp scissors or shears, 

enty of pins, a tape meas- 

ire, and a package of needles 

aried sizes. If you can af- 

rd them, pinking shears 
ie in handy. 

Now a word about your 
sewing machine. 

You may have a brand-new 

I hope you have—or it 

be a hand-me-down 

n your grandmother. But 

either case call in a reliable 

‘ir man and see that it is 

\-1 shape. You can’t make 

irment look tailored if the 

ion on your machine isn’t 


See that your machine is turned up > 
properly. If the tension isn't right 
have it fixed. Check the needle, too 


To know your own size is the first essential of sewing for yourself. Then fit, pin, 


ew! By Florence L. Howell 


baste, stitch, and press to obtain that professional finish for your wardrobe 


right or if the needle is out of line. 
And don’t be afraid to put in a new 
needle when needed. 

In almost every community there 
are sewing-machine mechanics who 
are eager to examine even very old 
machines and put them in the proper 
repair. Sometimes they make a small 
service charge and you pay only for 
replacements, but quite often they are 
glad to do the servicing for nothing. 
Or don’t miss the sewing-machine 
“clinic”? if one is held in your com- 
munity thru co-operation of a local 
dealer and your homemaking club. 


lr YOU have attachments for your 
machine and they have been hidden 
away in the drawer for many years, 
dig them out and have the service man 
show you how to use them. You'll be 


surprised at the short cuts you can 
take with them. And you'll be able to 
add _ those touches for 
which you’ve been paying so dearly 


professional 


in the stores. 
All department 
small communities have sewing cen- 


stores and most 
ters where you can have free lessons. 
The one in our town will give three 
free lessons on cutting and sewing re- 
gardless of the make of your machine 


lr YOU have bought its brand of 
machine—or appliances—you get the 
full six lessons and they are well worth 
the time you give to them. 

Now about yaur pattern. Sit down 
and read every word on it and on the 
instruction sheet that is in the envelope. 

Don’t, please don’t, think that you 
are smarter than 


Contin ued on page 44 









































ONE are the days when women 
had leisure time to make 
themselves attractive! ‘‘Rush’’ is the 
national watchword and it’s creeping 


into our own lives. It seems silly—and 


oceans of 


to spend long hours before a 
dressing table, fussing with tedious 
beauty rites. There are gardens to be 
weeded, chickens to be cared for, and 
sewing to be done. And yet, as women 
of England have discovered, feminine 
morale requires a woman to keep up 
her looks. Sometimes a bright red dash 
of lipstick acts as a real nerve tonic. 

So it looks as tho we gals are going 
to have to make every lick count. Can 
we still keep up our looks if we cut 
down on routines? Just wait and see! 

Let’s put regularity at the top of the 
list. If you’re regular about your rou- 


it is 


tine beauty care for skin, hands, hair 
and figure, you won’t have long sieges 
of repairing the damages of neglect. 
Decide which of your beauty habits 
you’re going to keep, and practice 
them faithfully. 

Short hair is here again, to insure a 
neat, clean-cut appearance. It’s more 
in keeping with busy fingers that have 


By Maxine Schweiker 


no time to fuss with long ringlets, and 
it’s really ideal to top off one of those 
smart work uniforms. 

The only way to keep short hair at- 
tractive is with a good permanent, 
styled for easy care as well as beauty. 
Your beauty operator can show you a 
number of becoming styles, all with 
your hair cut no longer than three 
inches! With hair, there’s no 
excuse for not brushing it, and a daily 
brushing will do more good than ex- 
pensive reconditioning treatments. 


short 


N JW let’s clear your dressing table 
for action. Think of it as your beauty 
workshop and throw away (or use up 
quickly) all the odds and ends of 


creams, lotions, and cosmetics that 
clutter it. Decide on the basic skin 
care your complexion requires to be 
glowing, smooth, and attractive. 

You will all need a cleansing cream, 
which you should buy in the economi- 


cal large size, and then use thriftily. If 


you find an all-purpose cream suits 
your skin, so much the better. Most 
skins require a skin lotion, foundation 
cream or lotion, powder, rouge, and 
lipstick, and a small brush to remove 
powder from lashes and brows. 


Avoiw costly make-up mistakes. Buy 
matched rouge and lipstick in a neu- 
tral, clear-red shade that will go well 
with ali your colors. Since metal lip- 
stick cases are going to be scarce, save 
yours and buy refills. 

Arrange everything conveniently on 
your dressing table. From the time you 
sit down there, with a freshly creamed 
or washed face, you can give yourself a 
neat, attractive make-up job in ap- 
proximately six minutes. First dot on 
the foundation cream, and spread 1! 
around with the finger tips of both 
hands. Then powder carefully, smooth- 
ing off the Now come dry 
rouge and lipstick, and a steady hand 
will enable you to apply them cor- 
rectly the first time without much fix- 
ing afterwards. Be sure to take time to 
smooth off any rough edges and brush 


Continued on page # 
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OUR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


We do not vouch for the wisdom of these ideas. 
Their merit is that they have worked.—Editors 


From Teaser to Protector. One of our 
daughters liked too well to molest her 
younger sister. To stop this I asked her to 
help dress and bathe the little sister each 
day. She took such an interest in her 
charge that in a short while she stopped 
teasing. Now the two girls are inseparable! 
Mrs. J. J. M., Webster, Wis. 


Pick Up Marbles! Our three sons, ages 
three, six, and eight, liked to play with 
marbles, but they had the habit of leaving 
them where they finished playing. It was a 
job to get the boys to pick up these play- 
things. Finally, I ruled every marble I 
found on the floor was mine. I had quite 
a bagful before the week was over, but 
found it difficult to add to my collection 
after that. This plan worked perfectly.— 
Mrs. D. S., Chelsea, S. Dak. 


Ignore His Tantrums. When he couldn’t 
have his way, our young son’s temper went 
out of control. He’d throw himself on the 
floor, scream, kick, and hold his breath. 
lo break this habit, the next time he went 
into a tantrum I ignored him completely, 
went about my work as if nothing had 
happened. He got up and threw himself 
in front of me again. I continued not to 
notice him, so he gave up; and he’s never 
tried it again.—Mrs. M. S., Attica, Kans. 


Practice Time. Our small son rebelled at 
practicing his piano lessons, even when I 
cut the time from one hour to 15 minutes. 
I decided to let him watch the time him- 
self. I showed him on the clock where the 
hands would be when he had practiced 15 
ninutes, 30 minutes, and one hour. It 
worked beautifully. He’s so proud to be 
capable of watching his time as well as 
being trusted with his dad’s alarm clock 
that his lessons seem to “‘fly.”—Mrs. E. 
R., Adel, lowa 


Doing the Dishes Can Be Fun. I have 
two small sisters who used to hate doing 
dishes. One day they were working very 
slowly at this chore when I told them, 
“Come on, girls, let’s name these dishes 
and get their faces washed and dried.” 
hey liked the idea; soon I heard them 
calling their dishes by name. The plates, 
saucers, and forks were named after girls, 
the cups, knives, spoons after boys. It 
wasn’t long before the dreaded dish-work 
was done and they were off playing. Today 
loing dishes is the easiest task of the day 

them.—Mrs. R. B., Holcombe, Wis. 





Why not share your good ideas on child- 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published. Please ad- 
dress your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, 


c. : 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





“| told you career women don’t 
make good mothers!” 


1. The girls were pulling someone apart, and I heard them mention “career women.” 
Then I knew they were talking about ME! So I decided to hear how far they'd go 


..."Why, Anne, she runs that baby the way she runs her office! He’s so pam- 


pered. She’s got special soap, special powder . .. and even a special laxative. Why... 


2. “Hold on, Lucy,” I interrupted. “I'd better 
join this conversation since it’s about me! 
Seems to me I’m a pretty sensible mother. Es- 
pecially about that laxative! You wouldn't give 
a baby the same foods you eat, would you?” 


4. “You know, medicine strong enough for us 
can be too strong for a baby’s little insides. 
That’s why Fletcher’s Castoria is so perfect. 
It’s not ‘harsh’ or griping...it’s gentle as 
can be. Come on over and ask the druggist.” 


6. “You see,” he went on, “senna works mostly 
in the lower bowel... 


stomachs. It works almost ‘naturally,’ with- 


doesn’t upset little 


out irritation—in about 8 to 12 hours, so: it 
doesn’t interfere with a child’s sleep. That’s 
why I always recommend Fletcher's Castoria, 
and suggest the money-saving Family Size.” 
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3. “It may interest you to know that our doc- 
tor approved Fletcher's Castoria because it’s 
mild and safe and because it is made espe- 
cially for children. Babies aren’t just small 
editions of adults. They're babies.” 


5. Well, the druggist said Fletcher’s Castoria 
was the finest children’s laxative he knew. Its 


chief ingredient, he said, is senna. Senna is 
not habit-forming, and is officially recognized 
in the Pharmacopeia of the United States. 


: 
7. We went home, and Bobby needed a laxa- 
tive. so I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. He 
took it, grinning. P.S. I haven’t heard a word 
about “career” women since. 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician 


th lithe CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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H..i:, trouble with 
your menus? Perhaps 
they're too long on diet 
and balance, too short on 
appetite appeal.Why not 
give your family's appe- 
titea break onceina while 
with a treat like Baking 
Soda Biscuits, a food that 
you'll never have to 
““force-feed.” Try a batch 
for dinner tonight. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
l/> teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 3% cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/4 cup of 
sweet milk one tab 

of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as it makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk, 


STATE 
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Successful Recipes 


TASTY CHEESE SALAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mis. A. H., Wis. 


8 slices bacon 4 cup sweet cream Fry bacon crisp; cut into small pieces and 
3 cups cottage cheese 1 teaspoon salt add to cheese. Chop onions, using part of 
10 green onions Yeteaspoon pepper green tips for color; mix well with cheese. 

Add sweet cream, salt, and pepper. Mix and 
serve on bed of shredded lettuce or spinach. Serves six to eight. 





ROUND STEAK SURPRISE —Mrs. E. E., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


6 tablespoons butter 1 tablespoon pre- Spread three tablespoons butter over 

1 large slice round pared mustard steak. Combine ham, mustard, cream, and 

steak, cut Ye inch 1/4 cup cream half the flour. Spread over buttered steak; 

thick (2 pounds) 1/4 cup flour roll and tie both ends. Roll in remaining 

¥4 cup groundham 1% cup hot water flour and seasonings. Melt rest of butter in 

Salt and pepper heavy skillet and brown steak well on all 

sides. Add hot water, cover, and bake in 

moderate oven (350°) one and one-half hours. Thicken sauce for gravy and serve with 
mashed potatoes. Serves six. 





MACARONI AND SALMON TIMBALES —Mrs. A. E. A., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


114 cups scalded milk 11/4 cups cooked Add the hot milk and butter to the crumbs 
1 tablespoon butter macaroni and let stand for a few minutes. Add onion, 
114 cups soft bread 1 1014-ounce can salt, macaroni, tomato soup, and salmon. 
crumbs tomato soup Stir in the well-beaten eggs and pour into 
1 tablespoon grated 1 one-pound can greased custard cups. Bake in a moderate 
onion salmon, flaked oven (350°) 45 minutes. Serves six to eight. 
1 teaspoon salt 2 eggs, beaten well A tomato or cheese sauce is good to serve 
over these timbales. Serve with parsley- 

buttered potatoes and pickled beets. 





FEATHER SPICE CAKE —Mrs. F. K., N. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


21% cups flour 4 teaspoon cloves Sift flour once, measure, and sift with 
214 teaspoons VY cup butter other dry ingredients three times. Cream 
baking powder 1 cup sugar butter well; add sugar gradually, and cream 
1% teaspoon salt 2 eggs together until light and fluffy. Add eggs, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 1% cup molasses one at a time, beating thoroly after each 
1% teaspoon mace 1 cup milk addition. Add molasses and blend smooth. 
Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk, beating after each addition until smooth. Pour into two greased and floured eight- 
and-one-half-inch round layer-cake pans and bake in moderate oven (350°) 30 minutes. 
Cool and frost with your favorite icing. 





%* Just before pouring cream sauce over asparagus, add one-eighth 
teaspoon nutmeg to it and stir very well. It gives an exciting flavor 
to the dish.—Mrs. H. K., Ohio. 


* * * * * * * * * 


THIS MENU IS GOOD! 
Baked Meat Ring* 


So more time may be spent at other im- 
portant duties this time of year, our meals 
should require as little preparation time as 
possible. You’ll note from the recipes the 
same oven temperature is used for the meat 
ring and dessert; while one is baking, the 

Garden Salad other may be prepared. Cook more potatoes 

in their jackets than are needed for one meal; 

Whole-Wheat Bread Butter Grape Jelly then vary their service. Here, they’re hashed 
and browned. They could be diced and 

Rhubarb Puffs* served in a salad, cut into strips and oven- 

browned, creamed. Prepare only enough as- 

Milk Coffee Tea paragus to serve the one meal, and combine 

with white sauce just before serving. When 
this vegetable remains in the sauce too long, 
or requires reheating, it soon becomes watery and acquires an unappetizing appearance. 
Include lettuce, cress, radishes, and onions in the salad, and mix with French dressing. 
There’s good color and texture variety in this menu which add to its tempting appeal. 


Creamed Asparagus 
Hashed-Browned Potatoes 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our 
magazine. Why not share your family’s favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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Keep ‘em Fit! 


Replaceable parts, such as Bakelite 
lid-knobs and handles, are available 
for Wear-Ever aluminum utensils at 
many stores—from five to 35 cents, de- 
pending on size. They're easy to put on 


Very important in the care of aluminum 
utensils is proper cleaning. After each use, 
cool, then wash in hot, soapy water (not 
too alkaline). Alkaline soaps and cleaning 
powders slowly eat away the aluminum. 
Soak an aluminum pan in clear (not soapy) 
water to soften the food, then rub lightly 
with fine steel wool. The frequent discolor- 
ation of aluminum comes from water or 
foods containing iron or alkali and is not 
harmful. You may remove it by boiling 
in the utensil a few minutes a mild vinegar 
solution of two tablespoons vinegar to one 
quart water. Or cook in it some acid fruit 
or vegetable, such as rhubarb or tomatoes. 
The discoloration will disappear without 
affecting the taste, color, or quality of food. 
Too much heat under aluminum may 
cause warping or bulging. Straighten by 
placing a wooden block over the bulges and 
hammering back into shape. 

Never let enamelware boil dry, and make 
sure it is cooled thoroly before pour- 
ing cold water into it. Sudden shocks of 
heat and cold will eventually crack the 
porcelain or enamel coating. When food 
sticks to enamelware, soak loose with boil- 
ing water or a soda solution. Don’t use 
coarse abrasives or sharp-pointed instru- 
ments; they'll chip the coating. 

Scour glass and earthenware cooking uten- 
sils with a fine abrasive, wash with strongly 
alkaline soap to remove grease. If glass 
utensils take on a milky appearance, clear 
by soaking a hot vinegar solution in 
them until the deposit is softened; then 
rub with a fine metal scourer. 

When food sticks to or burns on tinware, 
remove by heating the pan for a few min- 
utes in a soda solution. It never should be 
scoured. That would wear thin the coating 
of tin, exposing the metal base to rust. 
Dry tins thoroly so they won’t rust. 

Cast iron absorbs flavors readily, so clean 
it thoroly. Use a strongly alkaline soap 
and scour bottoms of pans to remove 
burned-on grease. (More heat is required 
for pans with this excess coating than 
without.) Dry well; store uncovered to 
prevent stale odor or possible pitting. If 
you're storing iron or tin utensils for long 
periods, rub them with mineral oil or un- 
salted fat to guard against rust; keep dry. 
The light brown spots on stainless steel are 
caused by overheating and usually can’t 
be removed. Clean with a fine metal 
scourer, removing all sticky particles. It’s 
a real challenge these days to the home- 
maker—to “‘keep ’em fit” and make ’em 
last—but she will do it! END 











LEARN HOW TO use ‘Anti-Sneeze 
SAVE MONEY_ RINSO _ 


HAVE ULY WHITE 7 = 














THESE ARE WHAT 


ica WHITE 


THANKS TO RINSO'S 


SPUNKY sUDS! 
SS 


rg 








A LITTLE RINSO GIVES GREAT STUFF ! |'M 
LOTS OF SUDS THAT USING RINSO FOR 

GET EVEN EXTRA-DIRTY \/ THE MILK CANS AND 
CLOTHES SPARKLING STRAINERS, TOO! 
CLEAN QU/CKLY / IT CUTS 








® No washer? Then Rinso’s just the 
soap for you! Its lively suds soak out 
dirt without hard scrubbing or boil- 
ing. Gets clothes amazingly clean in as 
little as a 10-minute soaking. This gen- 
tle way makes clothes last longer. 


Washer Owners—ATTENTION ! 




















SINCE SWITCHING TO IT SURE IS SWELL Protect the washer you have—don't 

RINSO I'VE CUT WASHING THE WAY RINSO overload it. Clean wringer rolls and 

TIME TO FIVE MINUTES LICKS OUR tub after each wash. See your service 

THAT SHOULD DOUBLE ) ( HARD WATER! ee ee oe 

THE LIFE OF OUR 
WASHER 
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G sarm WOMEN 
WHO WANT BETTER 


GET THE FAMOUS “RECIPE” BOOK 
FOR PLANNING KITCHENS 


Over 60,000 women like you have learned about 
kitchen planning from Curtis. Now you can, too. 
Read this Curtis Kitchen book. If you're planning a 
new kitchen or want to remodel your present one, 
this book gives you practical, intelligent and proved 


Dressmaking 


826, You'll like this for 
spring. The buttoned 
front is comfortable and 
cool. The collar and 
cuffs give a fresh, crisp 
look and add the touch 
of femininity so impor- 
tant this season. You 
get a slim line with the 


kitchen planning ideas. J * ; 
tie belt. Designed for 
sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 44. 
Size 16 (34) requires 
three yards 39-inch ma- 
terial for dress; one 
yard 39-inch for dainty, 
fluffy collar and cuffs. 





For step-saving convenience, for efficient storage, for 
ideas to help you solve your kitchen problems, this book 
is an outstanding reference. You will be amazed at the 
low cost of Curtis kitchens. Yours can be large or small. 
Curtis units fit any practical space. 


i " 


i" 





827, Jacket-dresses are al- 
ways in the fashion news for 
spring. They’re so versatile! 


‘ 


Curtis wood kitchen cabinets come carton-packed ready 





to install. You decorate these cabinets the way you want 
them. Everything's made easy and economical when you 
plan a Curtis kitchen. 


@ This amazing book costs only 10c to cover mail- 
ing and handling. Ask your Curtis dealer for your 
copy or send the coupon with 10c in coin or stamps 
today. Read this book before you do anything about 
your kitchen! 


CURTIS 


Curtis Compantes Service Bureau 
802 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Here's my dime for the Curtis Kitchen Plan- 
ning Book. 


Name 


CURTIS WOODWORK SOLD BY 
RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Not only is this one particu- 
larly smart, but it is also de- 
signed to slenderize. The 
peplum jacket is important. 
Designed for sizes 14 to 20, 
32 to 46. Size 16, jacket and 
skirt, requires three and one- 
half yards 39-inch material; 
and for the blouse, one and 
one-half yards of 39-inch. 








t 


835. This ballerina dress is for you who want some- 
thing really new. It’s the last word in top fashions. The 
full skirt and tiny waistline effect are very flattering. 
You may also make it in the mid-calf length for eve- 
ning wear. Designed for sizes 12 to 18, 30 to 36. Size 
16, blouse, requires one and three-fourths yards 35- 
inch material; skirt, five and one-fourth yards 35-inch 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern Depart 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 








830, For Mother—such a prin- 
cesse dress as this will be a favor- 
ite because of its flattering lines. 


Designed for sizes 10 to 18, 29 
to 36. Size 16 requires three 
yards 39-inch material and trim. 


to the 2 million owners of 


Servel Kerosene and 
Gas Refrigerators 


N APRIL 30, the last refrigerator for normal civilian 
O use will have rolled off the lines at Servel—and at every 
other refrigerator plant in America. 

From that day—and until victory is won—every resource 
and facility of this industry not already devoted to war pro- 
duction will be geared to all-out manufacture of these vital 
materials. 


Gr .. 
2 ee 


oa 


Because automatic refrigerators have come to play such 
an important part in the lives of most families, it is natural 
that this change-over may raise some questions in people’s 
minds. ““Will my present one last?” “Suppose it doesn’t?” 
“Can I still get service?” 

You, as a Servel owner, are familiar with the qualities of 
your Kerosene or Gas Refrigerator. You remember your rea- 
sons for buying it. You can be assured, therefore, of this: 


Your refrigerator is not likely to need repairs. There are no 
moving parts in its freezing system. No moving parts means 
831, For Daughter—the round nothing to wear or cause noise. It means long life. 
eyelet neckline is demure. 
She'll like being dressed just 
like Mother. Designed for 
sizes six to 14. Size 10 requires 
two yards 39-inch material 
plus the white eyelet trim. 

















Besides, the order stopping the manufacture of refrigerators 
will not reduce or impair facilities for inspection and service. 
Servel will continue to cooperate with Gas Utilities, Distribu- 
tors and Dealers in servicing Servel Refrigerators. You can 
feel confident that your refrigerator will continue to operate 
—will continue to provide you and your family with safe food 
protection and ice cubes. 


Looking beyond today, no one can say for sure what refrig- 
erators are going to be like when peace returns. No one knows. 
But this is certain—that there will be refrigerators—that 


ne- : : 
ea The - we'll be making them (and who knows what other modern 
uttering. ‘ appliances!)—and that they’ll be finer than ever. 


for eve- 
36. Size 


ards 35- : Ph Vv 
_ SERVEL 
inch | iz Inc. 


Makers of the Refrigerator That ‘’Stays Silent, Lasts Longer” 


ts each. 
Depart 
lowa. 
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He’d Never 
Guess Her Age! 





New kind of face powder 
makes her look years younger! 


pH this lovely girl looked quite a bit 
older. For she was the innocent victim of 
an unflattering shade of face powder! It was a 
cruel shade—treacherous and sly. Like a harsh 
light, it showed up every tiny line in her face 
—accented every little skin fault—even seemed 
to exaggerate the size of the pores. 

But look at her now! He’d never guess her 
age! Is she 19—30—35? She has found her ducky 
shade of face powder—the shade that flatters her 
skin, makes her look young and enchanting. 


How old does your face 
powder say you are? 


Are you sure the shade of powder you use 
doesn’t lie about your age—doesn’t say you're 
getting a bit older? 

Why take that chance? Send for the 9 new 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder today! Try 
them one after another and let your mirror tell 
you which is the perfect shade for you! 

Lady Esther Powder is made a new way— 
blown by TWIN HURRICANES until it’s softer, 
smoother by far than ordinary powder. That’s 
why its shades and texture are so flattering. 


Send for all 9 shades 


Find your most flattering shade of Lady Esther 
Powder. Mail the coupon for the 9 new shades 
and try them all. You'll know your lucky shade 
—it makes your skin look younger and lovelier! 


“he Cathe 


FACE POWDER 


LADY ESTHER, 

7164 W. 65th St., Chicago, III. 
Send me your 9 new shades of face powder, also 
a generous tube of 4-Purpose Face Cream. I en- 
close 10¢ to cover cost of packing and mailing. 





ADDRESS_ 


ow. 


STATE 





r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


(If you live in Canada,write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) | 
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thoroly out of your eyebrows and lashes. 

Our hands are going to be busier than 
ever, and that means more in the spotlight 
than ever. To keep them smooth for faster 
knitting, have at least two bottles of lotion 
handy, one in the bathroom and another in 
the kitchen. Smooth a little into your hands 
after every time they’re in water. A good 
hand cream, rubbed in well at night, will 
assure a smooth appearance to start the day. 

Rubber gloves always have been a stand- 
by for the woman who wants pretty hands, 
but they’ll have to be treasured. So rinse 
your rubber gloves after every wearing, 
and hang them to dry. Instead of rubber 
gloves for housework, use old cotton ones. 

Medium-lenegth nails are easier to care 
for, but you can run riot with polish colors 
if it helps your morale any. However, if it is 
carried not quite to the tips of your nails, 


Put Your Beauty Time on a Budget 






| Continued from page 7 


you won’t have to change it so often. An- 
other tip that will save on manicures j; 
to use two coats of polish, or one of polish 
and one of a transparent overcoat. 

The news that corsets and girdles are o; 
the black list is disconcerting to any woman 
who has extra poundage. But you could 
lose some of those extra pounds, couldn’: 
you? However, the story goes that England 
is permitting some corsets to be made, to 
keep down the hips and keep up the mo- 
rale. Or you might do as many famous ac- 
tresses and models have done for years, and 
make yourself a heavy satin girdle that can 
be laced tightly. 

At any rate, no matter how busy we are, 
or what cosmetics we have to economize 
on, it’s my bet that the American woman 
will still be able to maintain the American 
standard of beauty. END 





Be Your Own Decorator 


dainty nets or embroidered voiles. There’s 
a wide range from fish-net coarseness to 
the finest threads—a far cry from the white 
starched lace curtains of which our grand- 
mothers were so proud. Other materials 
are sheer marquisette, ninon, dotted swiss, 
and filmy organdy. In ready-made ruf- 
fled, tailored, and lace net curtains, you 
can now buy graduated-size ranges which 
make it possible to fit almost any window. 
Science, too, helps you in your decorat- 
ing this spring—materials are pre-shrunk, 
sunfast, and tubfast—your insurance 
against sun, light, dust, and water. 


Wire all these materials to choose from, 
it now remains to see which types would 
best fit your home. In most living-rooms, 
both draperies and glass curtains are the 
best treatment for the windows; draperies 
add just that note of color a room needs, 
and glass curtains soften the light. 

There are exceptions, of course; for ex- 
ample, if you’ve an old-fashioned flower 
garden or wooded slope outside your living- 
room windows, then make the most of it 
by hanging only side draperies, well back 
off the glass, possibly with a swag valance 
or cornice board across the top if the win- 
dows seem bare. Or, if your bedroom 
windows overlook the orchard, dress them 
with sheer rayon marquisette trimmed 
with a fine silk fringe, highly draped back. 

Don’t cut up the walls into skimpy di- 
visions when curtaining two- or three-in-a- 
row windows. Instead, why not treat them 
as one window? Hang glass curtains on a 
long rod all the way across, with a wide 
full drapery at each end and a swag val- 
ance across the top. You’ll find this type of 
valance easy to hang if you use festoon 
rings made especially for this purpose. On 
a glass door, hang sheer net, held top and 
bottom on narrow rods. 

For small rooms, choose draperies in a 
stripe or climbing-vine type of pattern to 
add height. Avoid large, brilliantly col- 
ored designs, heavy materials, and looped- 
up curtain arrangements. Instead, keep 
to the lighter weight fabrics in colors of the 
same tones as your rugs and walls. On the 
other hand, if your room seems large and 
bare, the draperies can blossom with a 
lovely large floral design. Be sure, however, 
to choose designs in scale with the furnish- 
ings. If the furniture is fine in detail, select 
a pattern of equally fine detail, either a 
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conventional pattern or a_ beautifully 
drawn flower and leaf design. For informal 
rooms, more sketchy, looser designs may 
be chosen. If your walls are patterned, or 
if you feel there are enough patterned 
fabrics in the room, hang plain draperies. 

If you’re fortunate enough to have a bay, 
make the most of it with an unusual treat- 
ment. A deep bay might have draperies 
for each window, with a matching valance 
across all of them. Or plant lovers might 
make this spot particularly attractive by 
an arrangement of colorful plants on glass 
shelves and a white wire stand. Don’t 
place the blooms hit or miss; instead care- 
fully plan the different colors and shapes 
to get the best effect. One pair of draperies 
in a soft color which won’t detract from 
the plants might be used. Most common 
on bay windows are net curtains, either 
plain or ruffled and tied back, hung across 
all the windows, with a full drapery at 
each end of the grouping. 

Most draperies should hang to the floor 
with glass curtains the same length, to the 
apron, or to the window sill. Choose ma- 
terials that are wide enough to fold in soft 
folds. For most windows it will take a width 
and a half of 36-inch material, or one 
width of 50-inch for each curtain. If your 
budget will allow only one width, pleat 
this for one curtain, hang it at the side, 
tied back or not as you prefer, and finish 
with a cornice board across the top. A 
picture may be hung on the other side of 
the window to make a balanced effect. 


To SATISFY homemakers who want win- 
dow hangings, but don’t want to shut out 
the light, there’s a new type of curtain 
that’s an effective compromise—a sheer 
net or rayon ninon with deep ruffles and 
tiebacks of printed taffeta or other con- 
trasting material. Some lines of sheer cur- 
tains are made so that they are completely 
reversible, top for bottom. Inconspicuous 
little tabs tell which way they were hung 
before each washing. If you’re making 
your own curtains, make the hems on 
both ends the same width, and sides alike. 

You can even make use of wallpapers 
in decorating your windows. Smart borders 
which you can buy by the yard are often 
used to frame a window which has a simple 
curtain treatment. Or unusual wallpaper 
borders can be cleverly mounted on ply- 
wood to make interesting valances. END 











Anyone Can Sew! 
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those who assembled it. They, the design- 
ers, have spent years learning the best 
ways to cut and sew, and who are you to 
think that you should contradict them? 

Make a chart of your measurements so 
you will always have it vd reference: 
Bust .7€bebea iv Hip 

Back (a) Shoulder to » hie VAR ee 
(b) Underarm to underarm at side 
9CaM. .cccvsvecie 

Back hip from seam to seam.......... 
Neck to waistline.......... Shoulder, 
from neck to top of sleeve.......... 
Waist measure.......... Neck circum- 
ferenC®: <sicnkv eas 

Sleeve length (a) Shoulder to elbow... . 
(b) Elbow to wrist .......... (c) Inside 
from underarm seam to wrist .......... 
Sleeve width (a) Upper arm.......... 
(b) Lower @fm.. ........ (c) Wrist... .. 

Full length of dress (a) Back of neck to 
floor . .<eeecel (b) Back of waistline to 
floor. ..« sipewes Skirt length from floor to 
hem Hees, s.. +++ 

With your tape measure compare your 
pattern with your measurements and see 
just how you conform. 


F YOUR hips are small compared to your 
bust measure, put small tucks lengthwise 
in the proper place. (Your pattern will 
show you.) If your hips are larger than 
they should be, use the scissors and spread 
the pattern where it will do the most good. 

If you are short so that a street dress will 
look like a formal if you cut it “‘as is,” put 
small pleats, and I do mean small, cross- 
wise until you have taken up enough of the 
slack. Again consult your pattern guide for 
the proper place to do this. 

Do the same for your waist and sleeve 
lengths. Don’t ever whack a pattern off at 
the bottom or add a little at the side seam. 
Always work from the middle. 

Pin your reconstructed pattern on the 
goods just the way it is in the picture on 
the guide. And pin the whole thing on the 
goods before you dare to touch the scissors 
to the material. 

Now a very important word as you be- 
gin putting the pieces together: baste. 

It may seem a waste of time. It may 
seem silly to baste what is only a perfectly 
straight seam, but believe me, the result 
will warrant every minute you spend doing 
it. See that your pattern notches all agree, 
and every time you stitch a seam, press it. 

[he business of pressing adds a well- 
tailored look to even the simplest house 
dress that nothing else will. 

A jacket well pressed as it is being put 
together will look most expensive. But if 
you wait until you are all thru the actual 
sewing, it is likely to resemble a bag. 

Now for your skirt hem—the hardest 
part, after all. You can stand still and let 
your husband do this for you. 

In the shops you can find a tricky little 
gadget—priced under a dollar—and it 
does the work for you as slick as a whistle. 
It can be set at the proper height from the 
floor and all you have to do is revolve 
iround it and squeeze a bulb and there 

i have a nice chalk line around your 
skirt just where you want it. 

With ordinary common sense about the 
choice of patterns and colors for your par- 
ilar figure, there is no reason why any- 
one should not be well dressed. The shops 
ire full of lovely materials at moderate 
prices. Pick out one and make something. 

Certainly anyone can sew. END 





MOTHER keep house clean 


the way Uncle Sam does 





IKE a good housekeeper, Uncle Sam dis- 
[ infects and deodorizes as he cleans. 

You ought to clean house the same 
thorough way. Always add Lysot to the 
water when you clean floors, stair rails, 
woodwork, bathroom, kitchen, closets, 
sink and drain board. 

Scrub and rinse your germ-breeding 
garbage pail with Lysot solution, regu- 
larly. Soak handkerchiefs, bedding and 


personal laundry in Lysot solution be- 
fore washing. 

Lysou has been used for 50 years by 
many hospitals, clinics and public health 
departments all over the world. 

LysoL is economical to use because it is 
concentrated. The 14-ounce bottle actu- 
ally gives you several times more germ- 
killing solution for your money than some 
other widely sold products. 


HELP PROTECT YOUR LIVE STOCK FROM INFECTION 





1. DISINFECT MATERNITY PENS, BEFORE 
AND AFTER CALVING, WITH 








OF WATER ) 


Disinfectant 


Economical: Large bottle makes |! 
gallons of germ-killing solution 








Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 


LYSOL (2% TABLESPOONFULS 
LYSOL TO |! GALLON 


TO GUARD AGAINST * 
INFECTION (2% TEA- 
SPOONFULS LYSOL 
TO PINT OF WATER ) 










2. DISINFECT NAVEL CORD OF 
EVERY CALF WITH 
LYSOL AS SOON 
AFTER CALV- 

ING AS 
POSSIBLE__ 
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PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


Send for Farm Booklet 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Dept. 8.F.-542, Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 
Please send me your free book on farm uses 
of Lysol. 


Name ani 
Address ——__ 
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ForALL general baking 


but for CAKES 
Especially! 





@ Whether your 
aim is the blue-ribbon 
of the expert or the dinner time 
smiles of the family, you can 
depend on the time-tested formu- 
la of Clabber Girl Baking Pow- 
der for perfect results. 


@ And, whether used for that 
prize-winning cake or for those 
smile-winning biscuits or 
waffles, Clabber Girl’s positive 
Double-Action is your positive 
guarantee of baking success. 





































ASK MOTHER, 

she knows... Always 

for Cake - so, naturally for 
All general baking 


CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 





ay | a 
GROWN antY 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
ey You Back if you are not entirely satisfied 
&G with this ea aasing s -e- Collection. includes 
i Red Radiance, 2 Talis- 

Hoover. 2 “Ame om Guinard, Columbia, 2 Pres. 


a 
e collection No. 104! 
NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., DEPT. 4-6, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 



















STOP CORN ; 
MISERY! | 


Noted Doctor’s Relief Does It Fest! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
pressure; send pain flying. 
Ease tight shoes; prevent 
corns and sore toes. Sep- 
arate Medications included 
for quickly removing 
corns. Cost but a trifle. 
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‘Not a 
hinaman s 
Chance’ 


Today | met a young Chinese 
who has been teaching the 
soldiers of China to sing. He 
understands youth, too. Our 
visit helped me answer many 
questions farm boys and 


girls have been asking me. 


By Gladys M. Johnson 


THe sun has been coming up and going 
down for a long time now in this old 
world of ours—and so has the moon. Yet, 
on the eve of high-school graduation, 
many young people are taking time out 
from parties, dates, and final exams for a 
serious look at the future. 

What’s ahead for me? What shall I do 
after graduation? What will tomorrow be 
like? Many young farm boys and girls 
are saying, ‘““We don’t have a Chinaman’s 
chance with the world at war!” 

I want to tell you about a visit I had 
recently with a young Chinese, Liu 
Liang-Mo, former aide to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, who says that Ameri- 
can youth have, not a “‘Chinaman’s 
chance,”’ but a young American’s chance 
if we wake up right here and now and set 
our hearts and minds toward doing the 
great task ahead—saving our way of life. 


For this the Chinese people have been 
at war four and one-half years. The boys 
and girls of that country know what pri- 
vation, work, and doing without are. 
You must remember, too, that Chinese 
farmers do not have the comfortable 
homes and excellent farm machinery and 
equipment we have. Yet their hardships 
have made them keen and alert, anxious 
to preserve their freedom. 

“What’s happening to the youth of 
China?” I asked. ‘““What have the teen- 
agers been thinking and doing?” 

Mr. Liu, who has worked with thou- 
sands of young people in high schools in 
China, answered me in his polite, gra- 
cious manner: “‘China depends on the 
high sense of responsibility of her youth. 
Each Chinese boy and girl feels he has 
a mission, a personal duty to his country, 
to try in every way possible to preserve 
the democratic way of life.” 

They have been trying to answer these 
questions: Are we prepared to take a job 
like facing the tasks ahead? What are we 
doing today to help us pull thru to win the 
war? Do we know conditions of the peo- 
ple of every warring front? 


*‘China’s youth are thinking,” Mr. Liu 
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continued. ‘‘Perhaps it’s their hard way 
of life that’s done it, but most any teen- 
ager can tell you what’s going on in the 
world. They know this is an economic 
war, so they must understand its cause 
and learn more and more about coun- 
tries of the world, their people, and their 
trade problems.” 

*‘What do Chinese boys and girls think 
of us?” I asked timidly, for I was afraid 
he wouldn’t answer. This is what he said 
“They feel the young people of the United 
States should study and make plans for 
the world tomorrow. They must say, 
‘We are no longer children; we are youth, 
and we have a big job ahead.’ They must 
have a clear-cut picture of the whole 
warring world. Your nation has not yet 
felt the suffering, heartaches, and hurt of 
war; you have not been touched. But, 
before it’s too late, you must wake up, 
and work seriously for peace.” 


Curnese youth say we are careless, 
undisciplined, and reluctant to change, 
that we refuse to face facts. 

Is this true? Does the shoe fit? He said 
a mouthful, and it wasn’t all rice! I'll 
wager he hit the nail on the head for some 
of us, for we are “‘putter-offers.”” We even 
put off thinking until tomorrow unless 
it’s terribly important to us. We wait un- 
til the day before the book review is due 
to read it or write the report. The night 
before exams finds us cramming for that 
final. 

Can we shift gears and make 
change to fewer automobile trips, less 
fun, longer hours, and more work and 
still be happy Americans keenly facing 
tomorrow? 

*‘T am the tomorrow which begins to- 
day. Tomorrow will be ours!” is th 
philosophy of Chinese youth. 

Perhaps we should put on our thinking 
caps and see what kind of a tomorrow we 
want, and then discipline ourselves to 
that—work together and share as we've 
never done before. Let’s learn to face the 
problems of each new day like the boys 
and girls of China. END 
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HeLo, Playfellows! 

School is almost over—hurray! Soon 
you'll be busily helping your moms and 
dads around the farm. If you’re too young 
to work in the field you can probably hoe 
and weed the garden, feed the poultry 
and livestock, and help in the housework. 
Yes, you'll be right in there pitchin’, Make 
a game of your chores. If you’re feeding 
the animals, make believe you’re in a zoo 
and are bravely entering the lion’s cage or 
feeding the gorillas. When you’re weeding 
the garden pretend you're in the wilds 
of Africa, fighting your way thru the thick 
jungle growth. It will be fun. 

Remember our regular meetings here 
every month. Do you have a friend who 
would like to join the Playfellows’ Club? 
Write me his or her name and address and 
I'll send one of our red, white, and blue 


membership pins. ZF. { A) . 





| don't mind staying in the house 
For Raggie stays with me. 
And tho you might think, “What's 
a dog?” 
He means the world to me! 
—Louise Price Bell 


LAUGHING GAME. Choose sides. On 
one side of a small piece of cardboard put 
the numbers “‘two”’ and “‘three’’; on the 
other side, the numbers “‘four” and “10.” 
Assign to each group of players a set of 
these numbers. Someone throw the piece 
of cardboard up in the air and let it fall to 
the floor. See which set of numbers is 
lying face-up. If it is the two and three, 
the side with those numbers must start 
laughing as hard and funny as they can, 
trying to get members of the other side to 


| laugh. If anyone from the other side does 


laugh, he must go over to the laughing 
side and try to get others to laugh. After 
three minutes, the laughing stops, the card 
is thrown up again, and the game con- 
tinues. At the end of the playing time, the 
ide with the most players wins. 

—Myrtle Jensen, Hay Springs, Nebraska. 

* * * 

Teacher: “Johnnie, why is it you’re late 
every morning?” 
Johnnie: ““‘Why Teacher, every morning I 
pass a sign that says, ‘School—Go Slow!’ 
so I do!”? 


—Linda Lu Lockard, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 





CAN YOU FINISH these common every- 


day sayings? One dollar in Defense Savings 


Stamps will be given for the three neatest 
correct solutions. Try, won’t you? 

Stiff as a. 

Cold as 

Slippery as an 

Heavy as.... 

Soft as 


mkt Wh 


* * * 
TONGUE-TWISTERS: Repeat these rapidly 
three times: 1. She was a three-toed tree- 
toad, but a two-toed tree-toad was he. 2. 
“Who shot Knott and Schott?’ asked 
Blott. 3. The sun shines on the shop sign. 

* * * 
SCARECROW. One player is the scare- 
crow, and he stands at one goal line. All 
other players line up at another goal about 


15 feet away. The scarecrow steps off 


his goal and shouts, ‘‘Who’s afraid of the 
scarecrow?” At this the other players run 
toward his goal and the scarecrow tries to 
tag one or more. All those caught become 
scarecrow helpers and go to the opposite 
goal with him to call back the runners and 
try to catch more. Keep changing goals 
until all are caught. The last player caught 
becomes the new scarecrow! 

* * * 
RIDDLES. 1. What is a calf after it is one 
year old? 2. From what ailment does a 


kettle suffer most? 3. What has its heart in 
its head? 


Answers: ‘aseq 
-qeo VW ¢ ‘silog ‘Zz ‘po sueak OM], ‘| 
—Marcella Huser, Vesper, Wisconsin 


7. * * 
STIR THE STEW. Have enough chairs 


around the room to seat all but one player. 
One player stands in the center with a cane 
or stick. All the others stand in a circle 
around him. They walk around in the 
circle saying, “‘Stir the stew! Stir the stew!”’ 
The one in the center goes thru the motions 
of stirring the stew with his stick. Suddenly, 
when no one suspects, he taps on the floor 
two times, drops his stick, and runs for a 
seat. This is the signal for all the others to 
run for seats, too. The one left is “‘it.” 


* * * 


BE SURE your letters and entries are 
mailed before May 25. Addréss Ruth 
Elaine, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


$1 FEBRUARY PRIZE-WINNERS 
Zora Svehla, Box 42, Parrish, 
Wisconsin; Lois. Knoll, Fithian, 


Illinois; and Alberta Humphrey, 
R. 2, Sheldon, Missouri. 


MEET EVERY MONTH 
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EASY WAY 


to wash 


OVERALLS 


Soak heavily soiled work 
clothes overnight in a Clima- 
lene bath, 2 tablespoons to 
tub. It dissolves the grease and 
grime. They then wash clean 
without hard scrubbing. 

Use Climalene in your regu- 
lar washing, too. It softens 
water, loosens stubborn dirt... 
gives you a whiter, lovelier 
wash. 


Saves 3 Ways 


1. TIME— Speeds up washing and 
rinsing 


2. WORK— Saves rubbing and 
scrubbing 


3. SOAP — Climalene saves up to 1/ 


Farm Women Themselves Tell Us: 


“‘Climalene cuts tractor grease 
in work clothes and isn’t hard 
on them.’’ Eldora, lowa 


“T use Climalene for soaking 
curtains. Couldn’t wash them 
without first soaking in Clima- 
lene. It really gets dirt out. 
Everyone remarks about my 
pretty white curtains.”’ 

Hardin County, Ohio 


“Climalene is wonderful for 
cleaning the separator. It 
saves soap in the washing 
machine, too.”’ Waterloo, lowa 


The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio 
WASH AND CLEAN with 


LIMALENE 


AT YOUR GROCERS aa 
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Glass Coffee Maker! 


Don’t be fooled! When you buy 
a glass coffee maker, be sure you 
get a Genuine Silex! Only Silex 
has the patented spring tension 
filter . . . locks out bitter grounds 
. . . brews delicious, clear coffee! 
Can be used on any type range. 
Prices $2.45 up. Pyrex-brand glass. 
YOU SAVE SUGAR when you use a 
Genuine Silex! Full-flavored, rich 
brew requires less sugar to sweeten! 


Tait it! GE) za it! 


The LIGHT TEST—Proof of Good Coffee 


The Silex Company, Hartford, Conn 
Creators of the Glass Coffee Maker Industry 
SILEX 


HERE'S THE SECRET 


CLOTH FILTER checks grounds, 
coffee is clear, sediment-free. 


SPRING TENSION holds filter 
tight, locks out bitter particles. 
SAFETY CATCH. Filter can't 
fall out or break bowl. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE SILEX CO. 








COMPLETELY MODERN! 


BOSS 


KEROSENE RANGES 
STOVES 
OVENS 
HEATERS 


KEROSENE 
RANGES have all 


BOS 


of these perfect little touches 
of convenience which make 
cooking a pleasure instead 


of a burden. "Glass-in-oven- 
door’; quick heating ovens; 
non-tilt slide-out oven racks; 
swinging towel rods; other 
fine features. 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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the top. Spread with meringue made by 
beating egg whites and one-fourth cup 
sirup together until stiff. Bake in moderate 
oven (325°) 15 minutes. 

In cake recipes the milk or other liquid 
called for should be reduced by two table- 
spoons for each one-half cup sirup, mo- 
lasses, or honey added. In muffin recipes 
which call for small amounts of sugar, any 
sirup may be substituted, measure for 
measure, without reducing the amount of 
liquid. A tiny amount of soda should be 
added when molasses, sorghum, or honey 
is substituted for all sugar in cakes; one- 
eighth teaspoon soda is sufficient to neu- 
tralize one-half cup of one of these sirups. 
If you use one-half cup molasses and one- 
half cup sugar, use no soda. 

Since a high heat will easily change the 
flavor of products made of honey or mo- 
lasses, oven temperatures need to be at 
least 25° lower than usual. 

A trick that British housewives have 
learned is worth copying here. Cook dried 
fruits with rhubarb and some of the sour 
fruits to cut down on their tartness, thus 
greatly reducing the amounts of sugar 
needed. Dates, raisins, prunes, and figs are 
much appreciated for this purpose. 

Another sugar-sparing trick is to add a 
spoon or two of quick-cooking tapioca to 
sour fruit while cooking it. 


ORANGE BRAN BREAD 
Rinds of 2 large 


oranges, cut into 


1 cup milk 
1 cup all bran 


thin strips 3 teaspoons baking 
1 cup honey powder 
1 egg, beaten VY teaspoon salt 
21% cups flour Ve cup chopped nuts 


Parboil orange rind strips in salt water 
until soft (about 30 minutes). Drain and 
simmer very slowly in the one cup honey 
about 30 minutes. Drain honey from rinds, 
measure, and add enough to make one cup 
again; cool. Combine cooled honey with 
beaten egg. Add one and three-fourths cups 
flour and mix. Add one-half cup milk, 
all bran, and the remaining milk. Add re- 
maining flour to which have been added the 
baking powder, salt, nut meats, and the 
honeyed orange peel. Pour into a well- 
greased loaf pan fave by-tinc-tnck). Bake 
in moderate oven (325°) one and one-half 
hours. 


GRANDMOTHER'S GINGERBREAD 


1% cup lard 1 teaspoon soda 

Yq cup boiling water 114 teaspoons ginger 
1 cup dark molasses 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
21/4, cups sifted four 1/4 teaspoon cloves 
fq teaspoon salt VY cup raisins 


Add boiling water to shortening, and stir 
until melted. Add molasses and mix. Sift 
flour, measure, and sift with other dry in- 
gredients. Add with raisins to liquid mix- 
ture and beat just until smooth. Pour into 
a well-greased shallow loaf pan (eight by 
eight by two inches) and bake in moderate 
oven (350°) 35 minutes or until done. 
Serve warm, with Taffy Sauce or with 
whipped cream, plain or sweetened with 
molasses, and sprinkled with cinnamon. 
Serves eight. 


TAFFY SAUCE 


1% cup molasses 
1 cup whipping cream 


VY cup butter 
Yq cup top milk 


[ Continued from page 68] 


Melt butter, add milk, then stir in 
molasses, and cook slowly to make a smooth 
sirup (about five minutes); stir frequently, 
Remove from heat; cool; and fold into 
whipped cream. Serve over squares of 
warm gingerbread or on stale cake which 
has been heated in a covered casserole. 


APRICOT-HONEY ROLL-UPS 


2 cups flour 1 cup stewed, dried 
2 teaspoons baking apricots, chopped 
powder and drained 


Vf cup extracted honey 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

VY cup apricot juice 
or water 

1 tablespoon butter 


2 tablespoons sugar 

1% teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons short- 
ening 

34 cup milk 


Sift flour, measure, and sift with baking 
powder, sugar, and salt. Cut in shortening, 
and stir in milk to make a soft dough. Turn 
out on lightly floured board and pat or rol 
out to rectangular sheet, about one-half 
inch thick. Sweeten drained apricots with 
two tablespoons honey, spread on dough, 
and sprinkle with cinnamon. Roll as for 
jelly roll, cut into thick slices, and place 
in buttered baking pan. Mix remaining 
honey with apricot juice or water; add 
butter, and heat to boiling. Pour over 
roll-ups, and bake in hot oven (375°) 45 
minutes. Serve warm, with thin cream 
slightly sweetened with honey and flavored 
with nutmeg or cinnamon. Serves eight. 


DOUBLE-BOILER PUDDING 


3 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 square unsweetened 2 cups coarse, soft 


chocolate bread crumbs 
Ye cup honey Ye cup chopped 
3 egg yolks walnuts 
% cup milk 3 egg whites, 
1% teaspoon salt beaten stiff 


Melt butter and chocolate in double 
boiler; add honey and cook until smooth. 
Add egg yolks beaten slightly and mixed 
with milk, salt, and vanilla, and stir until 
smooth and slightly thickened. Add crumbs 
and nuts and blend well. Lastly, fold in 
beaten egg whites. Cover, and steam 40 
minutes. Serve warm or cold with plain or 
whipped cream or a soft custard sauce. 
Serves six. 


WHOLE-WHEAT MUFFINS 


1 egg 

1 cup sour milk 

Y%/% cup light 
corn sirup 

2 tablespoons 
salad oil or melted 
butter 


1 cup whole-wheat 
flour 

1 cup white flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon salt 


Sift flours separately, measure, and sift 
with soda, baking powder, and salt. Beat 
egg; add sour milk, sirup, and salad oil. 
Add dry ingredients. Stir only until flour 
is dampened. Bake in buttered muffin tins 
in a hot oven (425°) 20 minutes. Serve hot 
with butter and Honey Jelly. 


HONEY JELLY 


Yo cup liquid 
pectin 


21% cups honey 
3/4, cup water 


Bring honey and water to boil; add 
liquid pectin. Boil one minute; skim and 
pour into jelly glasses; seal. END 
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By Louise Dale 


0) The fringe on our living-room rug is badly 
worn in places. Would it be all right to cut it 
all off, or should I try to get thread to match 
and make more fringe? 


A. Your problem is easy to solve, as there 
is available in almost all rug and trimming 
departments today fringe that is made es- 
pecially for rugs. It’s not at all expensive, 
comes in both cotton and linen, and can 
be stitched on in a very short time. It also 
does beautifully to border your hooked 
rugs or an odd piece of carpeting. 


0) What about ceilings? Should they be 
painted alike or in contrast with the walls? 


kh. Ceilings can do almost as much for 
your rooms as a sunny or cloudy sky can 
do for the landscape under it—so always 
include them in your color plans. Too 
often we paint them white or neutral, and 
let it go at that. In a room of normal 
height, it is usually best to paint the ceil- 
ings a shade or two lighter than the walls, 
thus making the room seem lighter. Un- 
uually high ceilings you can bring down 
by painting or papering them darker than 
the walls. With papered walls, if you don’t 
want to paper the ceiling, paint it to match 
the background color of the paper. For 
example, in a room hung with flowered 
paper, the ceiling might match the pink of 
the roses or the pale green of their leaves. 
Should your room be cut up with several 
dormers, the wallpaper can run right up 
over the ceiling. Of course, low rooms re- 
quire light ceilings. You'll find a lemon- 
yellow ceiling will bring warmth and sun- 
light into your room, while soft, light blue 
overhead will cool and heighten the room. 


0, In doing over our house, we want to leave 
the oak trim around the windows, doors, and 
baseboards in natural finish. The doors are 
pine, and we cannot decide what to do with 
them. Shall we grain the doors to imitate oak 
or finish them in enamel? 


A I would not advise graining the doors 
i imitation of oak. The results at best 
would not be good, for an imitation is 
always cheap-looking. It would be much 
better to enamel the doors, and my choice 
would be ivory. A small and inexpensive 
touch that adds greatly to the appearance 
ot doors is to use glass doorknobs—they’re 
available in all hardware stores. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This homemaking service is free. 








JULIET, REMEMBER, 
IF YOU BAKE AT &® 
HOME, THE ONLY ‘SS 
YEAST,WITH ALL \K 


THESE’ VITAMINS 





IS FLEISCHMANNS 














0. SOGLOW 





* Per Cake: Vitamin A—2000 Units (Int.) Vitamin By —150 Units (Int.) 
Vitamin D— 350 Units (Int.) Vitamin G— 40-50 Units (Sh. Bour.) 


All of these vitamins go right into your bread, they are not appreciably 
lost in the oven. Ask for Fleischmann's Fresh Yeast—with the yellow label. 














DEFENSE BONDS 
Free! 


72 Big Prizes 


BUILDING BOOK FREE=> 


Get Successful Farming’s Building Book 
Free! $3,000 of Defense Bonds—72 Prizes 
—for Home Improvements, New and 
Remodeled Service Buildings. No matter 
how small or how large your improvement 
may be, your chance to win is the same. 











r 
| Kirk Fox, Editor, Successful Farming, 

| 3205 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
| Enter my name in Successful Farming’s Second Building Contest, and send me 
| my free copy of Successful Farming’s 76-page book, “Successful Homes and 
| Service Buildings,” and all information about the contest, without cost or 
| obligation to me. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


Name __R.F.D. 








City ——w 





—— ee ee ee 


Dealer’s Signature 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classi 


r agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 
cations—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, 


Des Moine Ss, 


livestock, 


== Farmer's Trading Center ==== 


pet stock, and schools. Straight cla 


lowa, for complete information. 

























FAMOU 


Flocks Bloodtested, 
and Typhoid, 





Livability Guarantee. 


I enjoy and appreciate that 
confidence and _ personally 
pledge myself to retain it 
100%. 

We guarantee live delivery 
prepaid. Write for prices and 
catalog in colors. 


Mail Answered Some Day 
Reeeive 


ATZ’S 


fall of 1941, 
the most dreaded diseases in 
Baby Chix. You are also protected by our | 





MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
DEPT. 14, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


for B.W.D. 


We hatch all popular Varieties. 
We Specialize in SEXING. 
Thousands of repeat orders tell us our prices, 


quality and honesty are much favored. Part- 
ing with cash in advance requires confidence. 
































The Answer to Your Government’s Demand for MORE EGGS 


RICE’S WHITE LEGHORNS have been bred for 22 ye 
profitable egg production under ordinary conditions. 


BREEDING FOR NATURAL DISEASE RESISTANCE as well as 
high egg production makes Rice’s White Leghorns most profitable. 
PARENT STOCK EAMESWAY CULLED and bloodtested by 
Eamesway certified technicians. Write for description of process 
STARTED PULLETS OUR SPECIALTY. Write for details. 


BIG FREE CATALOG tells you all about sensational new develop- 
ments in America’s most profitable egg laying breed. Write for it today. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM si: 


ars for 





OKEE L. RICE 


World’s Largest 
Producer of 
StartedLeghorn 
Pullets. 





Rice’s WHITE LEGHORNS 





BABY PULLETS 
$12.00 
Per 100 





4 WEEKS 
OLD PULLETS 
$20.00 
Per 100 








BABY 
COCKERELS 
$1.45 
Per 100 








| 








Mrs. HINKLE 
SAVE MONEY NOW—Order 


Leghorns, AI 


We pay post 
Ship C.O.D. 





Today for Immediate or Future Delivery 
ae Pullets Cockerets 

Wh., Bd. Buft Roc »cks, 198 109 

Reds., W 

- A oa $8. 25 $11. 00 $7. 95 

White, Bre 


Heavy Mixed $7.25—100; 


GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 9, Greensburg, ind, 





More Poultry for Defense 


MORE MONEY for YOU! 
with “Strain-blended” HINKLE CHICKS 


Buy Hinkle Chicks Now—to | 
you get that 27% increase in eggs 
Uncle Sam wants for 1942. We poui- 
try raisers have a big job to d 
this defense program. 





eonas 8.25 16.00 3.45 


Light Mixed $7.25—100 


age ... Guarantee Live Delivery 
—Write for Free Catalog. 























NF 





sf ott at 
enor SEYMOUR CHICKS, . 


Uncle Sam 


in Egg Production 
That means many more 





Wants 27% Increase 


chicks must be 


hatched to get the pullets to produce the 900,000,000 
dozen extra eggs wanted. Do your part—Place your order 


Now. 
Barred, White, By 
White Wyans., Bu 
Big English Whit 
Leghorns, 
Heavy Mixed $7.2 
Mix wag ty Seco 
@ pay posts 


a Brown, Buff 8.45 


Nonsexed Pullets Cockerels 

100 100 100 
t Onock™ Reds. $8.25 $10.95 $7.95 
15.95 3.45 


5-100; Reavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.75; Light 
nds $4.2! 


rantee Live Delivery . Ship C.0.D. 


SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana 





AIRCRAFT Designing & Engineering 









You can learn to design airplanes. A Ryan 
Home Study Course in Aeronautical Eng 
neering will prepare you quicker fora 
job with good pay and a future. Easy to 
understand. No previous training neces 
sary. Write today for free literature 





RYAN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
325 Lindbergh Field + San Diego, California 





ROW 


‘Marcy Farm Strain,"’ 


Black), make Lar 


if you want them 


Big Profite. Parent Stock. Illinois U. 8S. App: 


’ aN THE BIG 
CAPON ~ MONEY MAKERS 
Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants (White or 
inest Capons. (Ready made started a 
) Command Premium Prices. Our custome 
roved and Pullorum Tested 






Buy your chicks Now. Big Discounts. Descriptive Literature. 


“THE MAPLES” 


DRAWER 2702E PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 





SEDALIA, MISSOURI 
FILM FINISHING 1. 













Exclusive Introductory Offer! 4 beauti- Discriminating Camera Fans! Ray's 
ful enlargements for 10c. Send any i for more value—Better service. Clip this 
negatives of the same size (up to 244” x ad and send trial roll with 25e (coin). Any 
44°") and we will return to you immediate- 6-8 exposure roll finished your choice 8 
ly 4 valuable enlargements—deckled and deckle ode zed dated Raykraft prints and 


dated on Velox. Negatives returned with coupon. entitling you to enlargements or 


order. Send negatives, this ad and 10c | 2 Raykraft prints each negative. Ray's 


**Knoll’ ‘°° 
White Hollands, 


counts. 


TURKEYS 


Exclusive 


Knoll’s 


turkey 


Broad-Breasted Bronze | 
and Bourbon Red Tur- 
key Poults. From famous stock. Northern 
range-raised. 
Get folder and special low prices with dis- 
Turkey Farm, Route 65, 


hatchery. 












coin today. This ad must accompany order Photo Service, Dept. 35-F, La ¢ Tosse, Wis. 
Mail-N-Save, Box 310-38, Quincy, Massa- | reer 
| Your Choice of 3 Offers! Roll. filmac hine 





chusetts. 





Holland, Michigan. 
| 


Raise Turkeys the New Way. 
$1500.00 to $3000.00 per year in your own 


Make 















and film mailers on return. Include 3c 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-F, Rock- 
ford, Ill 


fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. E ight e ex- 
posure rolls tit with two prints of 





up to 404 
turkey hatchery. 
and Hatchery, 


developed (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Profes back yard. Write for free information 
» " maria | sional enlargements; or (2) 16 Finerfotos; Telling how. Address National Turkey 
Sample Snapshots. Mail This Ad And | or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful Institute, Dept. M, Columbus, Kansas. 
Two choice negatives for samples deckled colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. 
snaps in free photo album. Low price list Prompt Service. Quality Work. Finer- Broad Breasted Bronze Poults from 


Basco, 





breeding flock of hens up to 23# and toms 
Wisconsin's largest 
Jamieson Turkey Farms 
Wisconsin. 


exclusive 





each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1899. 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., L 
Crosse, Wis. 





































Every Picture An 
sparkling dec kle ~edge 
roll developed 25c coin; 
enlarged reprints 3c. 

7¥1l Dept. SF, 


Enlargement! 8 

Enlargements and 

116 size or smaller; 
Enlarge Photo, Box 
Boston, Mass. 











16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 

















ment colored in oils on each roll, 
coin. Reprints 2c. Bee Photo 
Greenfield, Lowa. 


only 25c 
Service, 


Special Limited Offers! If you enclose 
this advertisement, 4 Enlargements from 
4 negatives 10c coin; folio enlargements 
18e each postpaid. Enlarge Photo, Box 791 
Dept. SF, Boston, Mass 





Double Size Prints. Roll developed, 8 
prints all enlarged to nearly poste ~~! size 

25c. Willard Studios, Box 3535 N., Cleve- 
Ohio. 





land, 





Roll Finished 15c; 2 rolls 28c. Roll de- | 
veloped with beautiful Photo Locket 25c. | 
Or, 16 prints 3 enlargement coupon, 25c. 
Speedy Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 





Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- | 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. | 
K-1, Janesville, Wis | 








also Baby Chicks, 
Catalogue, prices upon request. 
early. Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, ittinols. 





other farm family 
livestock farm 


book that will be 

Over 600 pages of real 
on every phase of judging all types of beef 
and dairy cattle, 
ton and wool sheep, goats, 
hogs, and so on 
full of helpful information 
pages, cloth, $3.00. Send money to Success- 
ful Farming 


ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. 

tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free | Over 19 reprints, 244c. Jones Studios, 

photo album with first order. Lifetone | Davenport, Iowa. ‘“‘Where The West a 

Studios, Dept. A-535, Des Moines, lowa. | Begins’. Plumb. 
| every 

Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 

oll colored 5x7 enlargement with every Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- | 

roll developed and Deckledged prints 25c, tiful novelty premiums. Nove - Ad Com- | 

or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill | cover. 

2c. Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, 

Minn 16 Beautiful Prints, one 5 x 7 Enlarge- 


D on t ar s, ats, 
other c lothe a America’s largest mail r- - r 
dyers will beautifully re-color any garment. 


Thousands of Turkey Poults Weekly; 
Guineas and Bantams. 








arm Animals, 
With every farm 





vitally 





y harle 
youngster 
member on the 
this 
business of judging farm animals, this is a 


interested in 


horses, mules, 


Discounts 





s 
and 


studied from cover to | 


information 


jacks, mut- 


lard and bacon | 
Here is a fine looking book 
Iilustrated, 


608 


















Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30¢ 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3¢ Fred R Eastman, 
Bode, lowa 70, 


Extra Set of Prints for your friends with 
each 8 exposure roll developed, 25c. Dept. 
May’s Photo, La Crosse, Wis 


Dept 


Chicago School 


Learn quickly 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
practical nurse! 
Booklet free. 
F-—4, Chicago. 


Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- | | Gives new appearance. Inexpensive, per- 

. . "or 7 3 alize ervice Satis . ars vs | 
ished—25c. Reprints 2c each, 35 milli- Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double | sonalized ye = A aa een Saeed 
meter rolis enlarged to 34% x 4'%4—$1.00 Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 | Png 4 a NL os r lori ? O43 oN = 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. | pa sy Mil a ‘’ "aaa 35 North 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- precoder uwauket = 

consin. 
| 


at home. 
of Nursing, 












Two Beautiful Prints from each picture Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement 


Iowa. | 


Buy pesweties Hosiery, 
4 35 *§ 


on roll 25c. Twenty-two years of satisfied | Coupons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless de rtul— 
customers. Quick Service. Lens Photos, | Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, $1.35 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis | Davenport, nah, 


Georgia. 





rs—$1.: 35¢ air) 
“Cost Less 2 
“Direx"’, SC346W. 


Economically | 
‘a Wear Won- } 
(Fulfashioned)— | 

Broad, Savan- 


Woman Wanted with car for 800 family 
Rawleigh Route. Over 200 well-known 
household farm products sold for 53 ycars 
No experience needed—we help you start 
Good appearance and knowledge of house- 
wives’ needs helpful. Mrs. Boggess, Ind 
sold $4000 last year. Write Rawleigh Co 
Dept. E-165-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 








Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The c 
you is small. For free booklet 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept 
Nashville, Tenn. 











I Will Give You $5.00 Worth full siz 
packages foods, groceries, soap, etc., Free 
if you agree to show friends and others 
Amazing spare time money making op 
portunity. Write Zanol, 6288 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, O 





Special Work For Women. Demonstrate 
lovely dresses in your home. Earn to $18.00 
weekly, get own dresses free. No invest- 
ment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 35022, C inc innati, O. 












Agents—Big Line Including Food 
Products Fast selling premium and bargall 
deals. Low prices. Send card for big ou 
offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co, 2729 Dodier 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Salesmen Wanted—Steady work. Goode 
pay. Reliable men wanted to call on farm- 
ers. No experience or capital requir 
Write 8S. F. Morris, Box 834, Bloomingto! 
Ill. 





Free Formulas for Pig Meals. Start pis 
right toward quick market. Also Free 
Worm ‘Treating proposition. Salesme 


Wanted. Midwest Mineral Compan) 


Greenwood, Indiana. 





Easy, 
Sample 
Flavorings 
Tenn., vate.200 


Quick Profits. Write 
Case Offer. Cosmetics, 

Collins Laboratory, 
( CL-6. 





Mel m oh is, 






Milk “and Milk Products, by Ech 
Combs, and Macy. Here is a bot 
gives up-to-the-minute informat 
chemistry and bacteriology of milk 
everyday dairy processes, on dairy pro’ 


ucts manufacture, on dairy testing, 
dairy calculations. Illustrated, 380 par 
cloth, $3.50. Send money to Success 


Farming. 





Ad 


ni 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all 





$4.40 per agate line. This classifiCation is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete information 





—_— = 














All SUNRISE CHICKS guaranteed big, 
strong, fluffy, lively, ready to make you money. 
We cannot guarantee these prices for any 
given time, so order now, if you want to be 
sure of getting chicks at these low prices. 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn 
White, Black, Buff Minorca 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks 
S.C. Reds, White Wyandotte 
Buff Orpingtons 


New Hampshire Reds............. 


‘SUNRISE CHICK PRICES 


Subject to change without notice 


AS HATCHED 


$740 


790 
7920 








TERMS: If you send cash in full with order, 
we will pay the postage. If we have to ship 
C.O.D., you pay the postage. So ORDER 
NOW. Send cash in full and save money. 
Ref.—Corn Belt Bank, Bloomington, IIl. 
PULLETS COCKERELS 


$1390 $295 
1040 896 95 
1029 —«6 95 





Mixed, Any Breed, Any Sex,.... $490 | Heavy Mixed,............ $590 














SUNRISE CHICKS, ington it mai order to nearest city. 








MOTHER MILLER 


© CHICKS(> 


FAMOUS LAYERS SINCE (BI2 





Your part in the food for freedom program is to 
raise more and better chicks, for bigger production. 
Order Mother Miller extra-quality chicks. They grow 
faster, lay earlier, lay more eggs for greater profit. 


TWO VALUABLE FREE BOOKS tell about our 
pedigreed, wing-banded, trapnested, hardy breeding 
stock. Our 30th successful year—3% million yearly 
capacity. Choose from 65 rare and leading Cooale 
including our famous, big-type White Leghorn, and 
White Rock Chicks from heavy-laying strains. 
SEXED chicks in all popular breeds—100 percent 
live delivery guaranteed. MAIL 
postal card for two FREE 
BOOKS, low prices and terms. 
Address nearest hatchery. 

THE MILLER HATCHERY &\s 


Dept. 80, Bloomington, Ill. or | 
Dept. 80, Madison, Wis. 


ICTORY 
SELECTION 


Depend on a big hatchery with a long-established 
record of fair dealing and prompt service! Hayes 
Bros. Supreme Chicks guaranteed 100% alive ar- 
rival—90% accuracy in sexing. 20 varieties to 












choose from. 45,009 chicks hatched daily. Sexed or 
non-sexed. Postpaid. Price list on request. Our 
Victory Selection is made from day to day to even 
up the distribution of regular orders. You get what- 
ever it is convenient to send you $595 
according to the day’s hatch—for only per 100 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY, 124 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Illinois 











100 CHICKS FREE 


“Victory” Rooster Special! 


Sensational 2-for-1 ‘“‘Get-Acquainted” limited-time offer! 
Order 100 Cockerel Chicks—receive, Without Cost, 100 
additional Cockerel Chicks, our choice! Only $9.40. Order 
White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
New Hamps, White or Red Rock Hybrids. Double your 
meat-flock at big saving. Eat poultry meat, cold-pack 
later needs—sell your high priced beef, pork. Help win 
war, make extra profits, too. No sex guarantee due to low 
price. Order direct from ad. Send only $9.40. Or, $1 books 
order for shipment now or later. 


YOU WANT SHROPSHIRES 


for Both Wool and Mutton 
ASK US WHY 


American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 
Lafayette, Indiana 











" Naturally horniess, hardy, 
Profits quick maturing beef cattle. 
from Write for FREE illustrated 

POLLED booklet. 
POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 
: HEREFORDS 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 





ALL SERVICEABLE AGE 
BULLS ARE SOLD 


—but we do have a few bull 
calves, sired by proven bulls 
and from tested dams. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Des Moines, lowa 


; CHICK 
eNO aatnac FREE! 


lowest prices leading breeds chicks, 
also day-old pullets, males and hybrids. 
POULTRY FARMS, Box 


World's largest chick producer. CO) I 
645, Pleasant Hill, Mor; 
Box 645, Florence, Colo.; Box 645, Shenandoah, 


Pleasant Hi 
Iowa; Box 364 Wichita, Kans. 





































200 to 354 Egg Trapnest R.O.P. Pedigreed Blood- 
lines. Approved, Blood-tested Ideal Matings. 
White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, Per 100 
S. C. Reds, Postpaid 
Write today for Catalogue and Prices. 
BURNHAM HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo. 
le) J 14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees—Sexed 
Chicks. Also White Pekin Ducklings Free Circular. Write 


White Leghorns, 30 
White Wyandottes, 
95% Pullets $8.90 up. Big Discounts for May and June 
~~. SATISFACTORY CHICKS 
New Washington Hatchery Co., Box $, New Washington, Ohie 





Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers. Read 
her experience in her own words: “Dear 
Sir: I think I must be one of the very first 
to use Walko Tablets. Some 35 years ago 
when [I started raising chicks I saw Walko 
Tablets advertised as an aid in preventing 
the spread of disease through contaminated 
drinking water. I tried a package for my 
baby chicks with happiest results. I have 
depended on Walko Tablets ever since.” 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks must 
have a generous supply of pure water. Drink- 
ing vessels harbor germs. Drinking water 
often becomes infected with disease germs 
and may spread disease through your flock 
before you are aware. Use preventive meth- 
ods—use Walko Tablets. For over forty years 
thousands of poultry raisers have depended 
upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko 
Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated drinking water. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their little 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Price 50c, $1.00, $2.50, and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 226, Waterloo, lowa 














rections for sharpening and maintaining farm tools 
a lot of information for the price—$1.00. Sen 











Hamburg Hatchery, Dept. B-5, Hamburg, lowa 


1. FOR FARMERS 





LIVESTOCK 


PATENTS 





Pay Less Income Taxes In 1943—Start 
how to keep a record of 1942 farm income 


Income Tax Law. It's easy if you use the 


Empeco Simple Farm Record! Makes next roduce. Greatest opportunity with 
Oe Shorthorns. Hold official world's record 
for milk and butterfat production. Greatest 
salvage value of all milk breeds. Trial sub- 
scription Milking Shorthorn Journal, six 
months, 50c, one year $1. Milking Short- 
horn Society, Dept. 
Chicago, Ill. 


year's Income tax report easy to fill out, 
and actually saves you money! Get yours 
right away! Mail 50c today to Empeco 
Records, Box 495, Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Horse Hair Wanted: 50c to 25c Per 
Pound For Horse Tail and Mane Hair 
Ship Parcel Post or Express Now To 





Tremendous New Opportunity for 

Milking Shorthorn raisers due to defense 

and expense as required by the Federal proeram. U. S. and Great Britain urgently 
D 


ton, D. C 


Inventors:—Have You a useful, non- 
military invention for sale? Practical new 
ideas, patented or unpatented, urgently 
all milk and meat this counsty can needed by manufacturers and consumers, 

Ailk- Write for details. Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 23, Washing- 


Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- 
able Elevators. Double strength malleable 
and roller chain. Free crib plans and cata- 
log. Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, 
Illinois. 





Farm Telephones: Save up to 75%. 
Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and repairs. 





seC ny “Pp > 
Q4, 7 Dexter Park, Patent. Secure Patent 





W.H. Sturges Co., Winner, South Dakota, 
Checks Mailed Promptly. 


Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty-seven years honest, 
dependable service. Galva Creamery Com- 
any, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 





Wisconsin. 





Combined Bull Halter and Controller. 
Makes any bull safe. Turn him out with 
complete safety. Stops fence jumpers. 
Money-back guarantee. Write for circular. 
Russell & Company, Dept. 23, Platteville, 


idea with a 
Guide’’—Free. 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
230-E, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inventors—Protect your 


Standard makes. Free Bulletin ‘arm 
Telephone Co., 7 SF, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 





Low Factory Prices on Poultry Equip- 
ment. Wire Fabrics. Free 100-Page Cata- 








_—" Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, 
1esota. 








Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 
Simple, easy, sure, more butter, no work 


Free catalog. Write Vent-A-Hood Dept. 205, 


**How to Break and Train Horses’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beer 
leasant Hill, Ohio. 


on, D. C 


Inventors—Patent Your Invention. 
Secure book, “‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.”” No obligation. McMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 115-R Barrister Building, Wash- 


log. Bussey Pen Products, 5156 West 65th 
Street, Chicago. 





Free Barn Pians. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for de- 
tails. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Lowa, 








School of Horsemanship, 


713, Washington, D. C. 





Company, Dallas, Texas. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
cebts everywhere. No charges unless 
colle ted. tablished 30 years. May's 
ection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 


—_— 





Vaccinate Your Pigs—Save Money! 
Thousands of farmers do. . 
Government tested serum, virus, syringes 
and instructions. See your druggist, or 
write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. each. Welders Club SFB-3432, Mart, 


Build DC Welder without rewinding 
. armature. Light Plants, Automotive 
Registered starters, generators, motors. Plans $1.06 


Chicago. 





. you can tool 


Tribune Bidg., New York. 





Postpaid. Good Redleaf chewing, first- 
grade 10 pounds, $2.00; smoking, $1.50; 
second grade chewing, $1.50; smoking, 
$1.25. Curtis Rogers, Dresden, ‘Tennessee. 








Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material. 


McFarland, Watertown, Wis. cago, Illinois. 


“Inventor’s Guidebook” 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and | «+--+. 
selling inventions. Francis 


Free—Con- 


Ledermann, 





OLD GOLD WANTED 





Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaran- 








Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and teed ‘ree information. Dr. Weisberg’s 
M. Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ROYAL W. BOOTH 


SEXED pullets ‘8°°. 





males'22°STARTED 
MAY 


Before ordering chicks 
send for our FREE Cat- 


alog and find out WHY CHICK 
over 10,000 poultry SALE 


raisers reorder Booth 7 39 


Chicks each year. 
PER 100 


FREE Catalog 











BOOTH CHICKS 


LAY EXTRA EGGS x PAY EXTRA PROFIT 


This is bargain year for chick buyers at Booth Farms. For 
21 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm 
to improve the laying qualities of our flocks. In past 9 years, 
competing with best breeders, our birds have won 1340 Tro- 
phies and awards at National Laying 

For 1941 we had highest average production of any 
breeder of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks in all 


ntests. 


these hens were raised on our own breed- 


ing farm. Thousands of their sisters and 
daughters are used in our AAA flocks. 


$110°° A MONTH 


Average Income for 2 Years 


“*‘My average income for the past 2 years 
has been $110.25 a month from a flock that 
averaged less than 550 birds. 

show be 

have used 
AND UP years.” C. 





tter than 200 egg flock average. I 
. Westbrook, Kane Co., Ill 


U.S. contests. 


















Eight years breeding from R.O.P. and “i 
igreed big type males in my White Rock 
flocks—fine bloodlines in all breeds— 





mean chicks that will help you produce the eggs Uncle 


Sam wants— 


ORDER NOW and SAVE 


Standard Matings Nonsexed 


IMMEDIATE OR 
FUTURE DELIVERY 
Pe 


Cockerels 
00 


Reda Wh, Wyan, Bull Orvingtons 98200 $11.00 $7.95 













My records 


our stock exclusively for 5 Soon oad 


ay 
COR wr rite “for ‘FREE C atalog. 


SALEM HATCHERY, 


isco Ween kL 'Water”,. 9.00 12.50 8.50 
Wh., Black, Buff Minorcas 9.00 17.00 5.50 
SC. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 8.25 15.95 3.45 

aa cnt $6. 95-100; Light Mixed, $6.75-100. 
Guarantee live delivery . Ship 


Box 6, SALEM, INDIANA 









WINNERS OF 1340 
NATIONAL EGG CONTEST 
AWARDS 


















RAISE 200-332 EGG 
R.0.P. SIRED CHICKS 
—from vitamin-fed, U. 4 Ap- 
proved, pullorum tested bi 
ers. Two new World records, US 
Fee. Contests. Our Leghorns 


high egg 
firsts, Nat'l Chick Contesta, 98.01% livability. Reasona- 
ble farmer chick prices. Leading Breeds. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, 














Reds won 976 awards for 
mY Customers won both 








FREE pag yn 
Brooding | BUSH'S chix husky, livable, money-makers—95% 
| sexed pullets. 100% live delivery. 26 breeds, Blood- Ree Ww 
Instructions | | tested flocks. 80,000 customers. 48 states. Surplus cock- 
By Return | | ecrels $3.95 up. Day-old pullets $10.40 up. Started Wh. Leg. and Ancon: 
Mail | Leghorn Pullets $16.95 up. Free 1942 calendar catalog. 
| Save lc chick now. Protect shipping date. Write today. 





METROPOLIS, ILLINUIS BUSH HATCHERY, 


SEX 2 323 


1220C 


95 


UP C.O.D. 


CLINTON, MO. 








AA GRADE CHICKS 
peed, Dog, Wiis Boske ® $8.45 $11.00 $7.95 
8. C. Big Eng. Wh. Leg. Br., Buff 8.45 

nas 
Heavy ‘Mixed, $7.45-100; Assorted, $6.95. 


We pay. Postage, Guarantee Live Delivery, Ship C.0.D 
rite for Free Catalog—price on turkeys. 


pusois ¢ COUNTY HATCHERY, 


Buy DUBOIS CHICKS 


PRODUCE MORE EGGS and poul- 
try which your country 1 
needs. Dubois chicks NOTICE 
will help you do your Uncle Sam 
part. They're bred to wants 
produce—they’re priced [900,000,000 
) 4 save you money. Or- more 
ler now to get prompt ; 

delivery. eggs in 1942, 








Neonsexed Pullets a a 
100 100 


15.95 3.95 


Box 910, Huntingburg, Ind. 





BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 





Chicks of Distinction means more 
rofits for you. Write for our new 1942 
yuide Book. It tells all about Heizer’s 

Chicks and how to raise them profitably. 

Thousands of our customers make real 

money every year because our chicks are 

bred to live and mature rapidly into big 
sturdy broilers or early maturing re 

By selling several million annually our 

volume lowers your original cost. The 

Gulde is free and very valuable, so write 

today. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Box 16, 

New Albany, Indiana. 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8S. Approved— 
Pullorum Tested, $6.40 and up. Produced 
by one of America’s oldest reliable hatch- 
eries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality, 
fast moneymaking chicks. Play safe with 
your ae us a trial order. All 
leading br or unsexed, and 
turkey poults. Get I ow prices, Free catalog, 
14-day protection and 95% sex accuracy 
guarantees. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Prompt Delivery on Chicks. Place your 
order now. English White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas $8.45—100; Pullets 
$16.95; Cockerels $3.95; Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons $8.25—100; Pullets 
$11.45; Cockerels $7.95. Heavy Mixed 
$7 ‘35: Light Mixed $6.95; Seconds $4.95. 
We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. 
Write for catalog and poult prices. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 18C, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 





Why Pay Big Prices? Millions of Sun- 
shine Chicks go all over the U. S. annually, 
save our customers money and make won- 
derful layers. Rare and popular breeds. 
U. 8. Approved. Blue ribbon matings sired 
by R. O. P. Males from 200 to 340 egg hens. 
Sexed males low as 90; sexed pullets 
low as $8.90. Catalog Free. Sunshine 
Hatcheries, Box 1024-E, Corydon, Indiana. 





Save Up to $5.00 Per 100 on your chicks. 
Pullets, Males, Hybrids, or Straight Run. 
One Grade Only, The Best. 196,000 Blood 
Tested Breeders, all Super-Culled and 
Hog: Tested for High Premium Egg 
Records. 32 hy breeding makes Sieb's 
Chicks second to none. Send for Ameems 
Bargain Prices and Valuable Free Chic 

Book. Sieb’s Hatchery, Box 225, Lincoln, 
Il. 





67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Chickens, Bantams. Free handsome cata- 
logue, colored pictures, showing Laken- 
velders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Houdans; Minor- 
cas; 11 beautiful varieties Wyandottes and 
Rocks; Australorps; Spanish; Buttercups; 
Langshans; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode 
Islands; New MHampshires; Brahmas; 
Lamonas; Turkens; 10 varieties Hybrids. 
Murray ‘McMurray Hatchery, Box 21, 
Webster City, Iowa. 





Black Minorca Chicks from heavy 
weight 8 pound two year old breeders. Lay 
big white eggs. Circular. Riverview, Grand 
River, Iowa. 


Stouffer's Famous ROP Sired Chicks 
from flocks headed by. pedi; males 
from high record hens. You will reap extra 
profit with Stouffer Chicks. 80, each 
week for immediate shipment or o— 
booked for later as you wish. COD if pre- 
ferred. Prepaid. Rush your order! No 
money down! We have pullets, cockerels, 
or as Sr in White, Brown Leghorns 

uff or White Rocks; Wyandottes: 


our co mplete prices. Stouffer's Hatchery, 
Lena, Illinois. 





Limited Time—Immediate Shipments. 
100% delivery C.O.D. AAA quality, White 
Leghorns $6.85; Pullets $1 + Started 

White Re pullets, $16.9 Rocks, 
Reds o? ingtons, Wyandottes $6. 95; pul- 
lets $8.8 Heavy Assorted $4.95; Surplus 
cockerels $2.85. Thompson Hatchery, 
Springfield, Missouri. 





Super-Quality ‘‘AAA’’ Chicks:—Mis- 
souri State approved. Bloodtested. 100% 
live, prompt delivery. Leghorns $8.40. 
Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds $8. 40. Heav. 
Assorted $6.90. Assorted $5.40. Postpaid. 
Early order ae. Sexed chicks. Free 
catalog. A B C Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri. 





Stouffer’s Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, 

Inspected floc ks. 

Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 

ingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrids. Sexed chicks. 

= —~~.~ + Heavy Assorted $5.95. 
orn Cockerels $2.45 Collect. Sadie 

Stoutter Hatchery, Waddams Grove, 

) 





Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free oe Carbolineum 
Company, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 





200-300 Pedigreed Sired Bi exg- 
bred White Leghorn Pullets 12 50; Two 
weeks old pullets $17.00; Four weeks old 
ullets $23.00; 95% sex guarantee. Marti 
ghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 





Super-Quality *‘AAA’’ Big English Type 
White Leghorns. Missouri State approved. 
100% live prompt delivery. $8.40. Pullets 
$14.90. Postpaid. Early order discounts. 
Free catalog. A BC Hatchery, Garden 
City, Missouri. 





Electric Caponizing Instruments. 
Baby capons for sale. Send 10c for valuable 
guide “How To Caponize The Electric 
Way.” Simplex Electric Caponizer, 921 E. 
61st, Chicago, Illinois. 





$$$$ from Wayne White or Brown egg 
laying hybrids. As hatched or sexed priced 
reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne Hatchery, 
Wayne City, Illinois. 





Now is the time for you to take advantage 
of the many fine offers advertised im this 
classified section. 


3,300,000,000 Dozen Eggs produced in 
1941. Your pyvernment wants 4,200. 000,= 
000 dozens in 1942—guar: 

until June, 1943. Do your 


our lay flock with Carne C— 
arred, Bu . oe cous. yan- 
dottes, Or 25—100; Puliets 


$11.00; cocker thay Pixs Bi ~ 4 = 
Leghorns 5—100; 

Cockerels so2 35; Heavy Mixed § red 36, 78: sight 
Mixed $7.25. I can make i ship- 
ment. Carney Hatchery, Box. i Shelby 
ville, Indiana. 





I Can Give You immediate delivery of 
Barred, ks 


ite Roc eds, 
Wyandottes 100; Pullets $10.95; 
Cockerels $7.95. Big English Whi = 
horns $8.4 


$4. 
Jackson County Hatchery, Tes 13, Sey- 
mour, Indiana. 





Ramseyer’s Master-Mated chicks from 
America’s finest egg and meat strains. 19 
years of scientific selection of high egg 
record birds. Gold and Silver Certificate 
grade flocks sired by pedigreed males only 
cost a few pennies more but pay well in a 
larger egg crop. Ramseyer Hatcheries, Inc., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





Immediate Delive Limited Time— 
Thousands weekly. ur regular terms. 
100% delivery. Send cash. Select qualit 
Big £ lish Boone ae 2 $6.95. 
Pullets $10.90. 

Orpingtons, V——] 
Pullets $8.95. Heavy Cockerels $5. $5, 
Heavy Assorted $4.95. Surplus Cockerels 
$1. ns. & suaasenens Hatchery, Springfield, 

our: 


Wyandottes, 
» Bete, $6.4 





Among World’s Largest Producers B 
Type Brown Leghorn Chicks. Egg Contes 
Winners. Low Prices. Free Catal 
Missouri Valley Farm, Box 552, Mars! 
Missouri. 





I Dalipesy . 7 gee 
White Leghorns, Barred, Whi 
Reds, Wyandottes, and "high producing 
Blue Andalusians. Write Atz’ Hatchery, 
Dept. 17, Milltown, Indiana. 





$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 Purebred 
varieties, 6 Hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Priced reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne 
Hatchery, Wayne City, Lllinois. 





White Leghorn Chicks—Highest Qual- 
ey. Tee ) As sow peters. a. 
dress: Tom Barron Leghorn Farms, Box 8, 
Richfield, Pa. 





Chick Special: AAA White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, White Leghorns; Buff Orping- 
tons, $7.90. Send this coupon! Heavy 
assorted $6.50, Assorted $5.50. Clinton 
Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 








DAIRY GOATS | 





PHEASANTS 


SQUABS 











Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 250, Fair- 
bury, Nebr.—monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information. $1 yearly. Special 
introductory: 3 copies 10c. 





Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 








Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our informing book. Personal money- 
making helpful experiences. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 








a Beasenabio Down Payment wil! as- 

ou of a good Minnesota or Dakota 

it farm at present prices on easy 

Make your selection now so you 

a ron't “be forced out of business this fall or 

next spring. Take advantage of the present 

——— n. Rd now! Broker co-operation 

solicited. E. Person, Roanoke Bidg., 
Rte cis. Minn. 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about yer rates. 
Send for Roane No. 27. 

Claar, Land Commissioner, an Soo Build: 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


35 Cattle, Team, truck tools, crops—all 
mene 100 acres for potatoes, grain, 
100 acres pasture and wood; good 
dweling 14 rooms, 8-room tenant house, 
arn, other buildings; on macadam 
highway, mile to village; $7500, terms; 
picture page 33 new catalog 1384 bargains 
many States mailed Free. _ Realty, 
255-WT 4th Ave., N. Y. Cit 


Western Canada has ee attractions 
for United States farmers. All livestock 
products in great demand. Alberta has 
again won highest awards at the Chicago 
International for wheat, oats and barley. 

w taxes on farm lands. Livestock and 
improvements not taxed. Write Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 967 Union Depot, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Ext Good Stock Farm: 813 acres 
Central Missouri. New barn. Good house, 
grain storage building. Ever running 
springs. 100 acres tillable upland, 150 
acres bottom land. Remainder, good pas- 
ture and timber. On improved highway. 
School bus. Electric service soon. R. E 
Duffy, 1213 West High, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


a te Bargains. Washington, 
Minnes Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing typical farms for sale. Specify 
state. J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


Unusual Farm Bu 4 * or. prices still 
available in Nebr So. Dakota 
Land is movne—aet = farm Now! 
Attractive terms. Write today specifying 
location. The Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Farms—Stock Ranches—Good farms 
and ranches, also unimproved land, for sale 
in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon. Write E. B. Duncan, 
Dept. 529, Great Northern Railway, 5t. 
Paul, Minn. 


See the Highlands of Louisiana Choice 
cut-over land selling on liberal terms. 
Descriptive book sent upon request. Long- 
Bell Farm Land Corporation, 887 R A 
Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Double Production in all year grow!ng 
climate. Low cost land, water——healthful 
living. Amazing farm opportunities. Write 
today for free literature. Pinal County 
Research Committee. Dept. 7, Coolidge, 
Arizona. 


70 Acres, near Blackduck, Minnesota. 
Good timber, partly cleared, on highway l 
and power line. Write for particulars. Jerry 
Dvorak, Prague, Nebraska. 
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Tomato Plants. Earliana, John Bear, 


Bonnybest, Rutgers, Stokesdale, Mar- 
globe, Stone and Baltimores. 500—75c; 
1,000—$1.25; a Good open 
feld grown plan properly packed, 
shipped promptly. Bib P Plant Co., Rt. 3, 
Macon, 





Strawberry Bante om Everbearing 
500—$2.7 


175—$1.00; -75;  1000—$5.25; 
Dunlap, .—- Beaver—275—$1.00; 
500-—$1.65; 1000—$3.15. 30 Mammouth 


Rhubarb— $1.00; 50 Latham or Eldorado 
Blackberry—$1.00. Rider Nurseries, Farm- 
ington, Lowa. 





Sweet Potato Plants. Golden Yellow 
Nancy Halls, Pink Skin Portoricos. Big 
Tough Plants a by hg gry 
Carefully Packed in ival 
Guaranteed. 500—75c; Ste 25. ‘Smith 
Plant Farms, Gleason, Tenn. 


Plants—Certified Pyepoest Cabbage, 
Onions, Tomatoes, Peppe gplants, 
Broccoli, Brussels ols Sprouta, Sw Sweet ‘otatoes, 
Mixed as wanted : 700, $1.25: 
1000, $1.50. Mossp: Fy " Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jack- 
sonville, Texas. 








Potato Plants—Juicy Yellow Yams, 
Mealy Yellow Jerseys, Nancy Halls, and 
Porto-Ricos. 500—$1.00; _1,000—$1.35. 
Roots mossed. Nancy Hall Farms, 
McKenzie, Tennessee. 





Tomato Plants: field grown, Rutgers, 
Pritchard, Marglobe and Baltimore, $1.00 
—1,000. Certified Porto Rico Potato 
Plants, $1.50—1,000, and Williams’ Red 
Velvet Certified Potato Plants, $1.75— 

~ r Plants: California Wonder, 
$2.00— or 25c—100; Hot Pepper, 
Chili no Long Red Cayenne, same price. 
Cabbage, Round Dutch, all seasons, Cop- 
enhagen, 75c—1,000. 24 years growing and 
shipping better’ plants. Quitman 
Company, Quitman, Georgia. 





Geraniums. 2 Dozen Plants Postpaid 
$1.25. These are strong young plants that 
will be found very satisfactory for planting 
in the yards or garden. Plants Are Ready 
For Delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any 
color or mix Buckley Geranium Co., 
Springfield, Ill. (Try a box of these and 
you will want them every year) 





Send No Money. Pay On Delivery. 
Certified Plants. Frostproof—Cabbage, 
Onion, Tomato, Pe r. Ay. verrar: 
Mixed as wanted. 200, 50c; 2 
700, $1.25; 1000, $1.50; 5000. 25. 
Trarsplanted—Cabbage, Tomato, p 
—100, $1.00; 500, $3.00. Write tor prices 
on larger lots. Fairview Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 





This Year Plant Prof. N. E. Hansen’s 
New Hardy Plums, Apples, Cherries, 
Apricots. Grow anywhere. Catalog Free. 
Hansen Nursery, Dept. L, Brookings, 
South Dakota. 


2 Leading Hybrids. $3.00 to $7.50 
bushel. Send for new catalog. Agents 
wanted. Some es coeeeery still open. 
Kelly Seed Co., Peoria, Ill. 





Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certi- 
fied Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Toma- 
toes, Pep r. Sweet Potatoes, Fegplants. 
Any Variety. Moss Packed as 
Wan 300—75c; 500—$1.00; 700— 
$1.25; 1000—$1.50; 5000—$6.25. Trans- 
planted Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, 
geplants. 100—$i.00; 500—$3.00. Dixie 


Plant Farm, Troup, Texas 





200,000,000 Open field, new ea grown, 
tough, stalky, well rooted, hand selected 
potato, tomato, cabbage, onion, beet, let- 
tuce, broccoli, cauliflower, pepper, collards, 
asparagus, eggplant. All le: ing varieties. 
Every seed tested. Every plant state certi- 
fied. Guaranteed pres from diseases. Mixed 


1100—$1.50; 3300—$4.50; 
prepaid anywhere mosspacked. 
= repeat orders confirm our fair prices, 
aiity and honesty. Prompt shipment. 
atisfaction aranteed. North Texas 
Plant Farm, Gainesville, Texas. 





Nursery Bargains! For Profit, Minnesota 
Grown, Windbreak Trees—Colorado Blue 
Spruce, 3 years old, $3.50 per 100; 5 year 
old transplants, $6.10 r 100. White 
Spruce, Ponderosa Pine, Scotch Pine, and 

hite Pine, 2-3 years old, $2.10 per 100. 
Chinese Elm, American Elm, Green Ash, 
Soft Maple,—12 to 18 inches $1.39 per 100 
all prepaid. Free illustrated catalog in- 
cluding new fruits, shrubs. J. V. Bailey 
Nurseries, Dept. 5, Dayton’s Bluff Sta., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Certified Field Grown Plants: tomatoes, 
peppers, eggplants. Frostproof cabbage, 
caulifiower, onions, potatoes, 200, 50c; 
500, 75¢; 1,000, of: 25; 5,000, $5.00. ‘Trans 
Plants, 100, $1. 00, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. 
Prompt iene Star Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 





Fieldgrown Vegetable Plants: Wake- 
fields, Dutch, Goldenacre, Copenhagen, 
Marion Market cabbage plants; Yellow 
and Wax Bermuda onion plants $1.00 
thousand mail or express collect. Free 
catalog tomato, pepper, potato and other 
Beorei Omega Plant Farms, Omega, 


Make Every Plant Count—Buy the 
Best! Millions State Certified Large Stalky 
Wellrooted, Field Grown Plants. Potatoes 
Portorico, Redvelvet, Nancyhall, Yellow- 
yam. Tomatoes: Danmark, Bison, Fire- 
steel, Bounty, Break O'Day, Earliana, 
Marglobe, Pritchard, Rutgers, Baltimore, 
Stone, Oxheart, Junepink, Victor. Pepper: 
California Wonder, Chinese Giant, W orld- 

ater, Bullnose, Pimento, Cayenne 
Cabbage: Wakefield, Dutch, Goldenacre, 
Allseason, Copenhagen, Succession, Ball 
head. Onions: Bermudas, Spanish, Prize- 
takers. Also Leading Varieties: Eggplant, 
Celery, Caulifiower, Broccoli, $russels 
Sprouts, Collards, Beets, Head Lettuce 
Plants all same price Mixed anyway 
wanted, 300—60c; 600—$1.00; 1000— 
$1.50; 3000—$4.00; 5000—$6.25. Postpaid 
your Mailbox. Moss Packed, New Boxes. 
farieties Labeled. We are now Shipping. 
Prompt Shipment, Perfect Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or your money back. Whole- 
sale Plant Co., Sadler, Texas. 


Tomato Plants: Millions, Stocky field 
grown from best seed. No disease — 
lobes, Baltimores, Break O'Days 5e 
housand. 5000, $3.50. Roots Mossed, 
fresh delivery, ‘batietartion Guaranteed. 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 








10-Perennial Plants 25c. Blooming size, 
fieldgrown. Varieties: Delphiniums, Dai- 
sies, Dianthus, Adquilegia. Satisfaction 
a —— cna Novotny Gardens, Osage, 
owa. 





Postpaid. All varieties potatoes, cabbage, 
tomatoes, pepper: . Pd other vegetable 
plants, 400—75c }—$1.50. Co-opera- 
tive Plant Co., W pn a Tex. 





Million Treated Nancyhall, Portorican, 
and Mexican White Potato Plants; 1000— 
$1.00. Prompt qo Guaranteed. 
Patsy Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn. 





A EDUCATION 


- RABBITS 


eorgia. 
* DOGS—PETS 


TRACTOR PARTS | 





If You Like To Draw, Sketch or Paint 
—Write for Talent Test_(No Fee). Give 
age and occupation. Art Instruction, Inc., 
Dept. SF-42, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Now is the time for you to take advantage 
of the many fine offers advertised in this 
classified section. 





Angora Rabbit Wool Pays Growers $5.70 
Ib.! Start Now, receive steady wool checks. 
Raised anywhere. Illustrated catalogue, 
Zoe! samptee 10c. Clay Farm, Spokane, 
jash. 


plesk English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. 
10c for Picture, and 
Chanute, Kansas. 


ices. H. Chestnut, 





Raise Domestic Rabbits: Profitable; 
Tremendous demand; Bulletin, circular, 
sample fur, 10c; With Illustrated Book, 
25c. (Refunded) Behrens Bunnyville, 
ComngEene, | New York. 





lish Shepherd Puppies, Natural 

er stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 
Kittens: Write for prepaid "prices. E. J. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 








Tractor Parts—New and used. Free cata- 
log. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write or drive 
to nearest branch. Used Tractor and Parts 
ee Des Moines, lowa, or Sparta, 
Wisconsin 





Write For Free, big 1942 tractor parts 
catalog, tremendous savings. All makes 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Boone, lowa. 
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“The Greatest Show on Earth!” 


Rememser when you were a youngster, and the circus 
came to town? You’d seen the billboards—huge, colorful, 
fascinating posters crowded with pictures of breath-taking 
feats—and adjectives. “Stupendous! 


You were there bright and early—to see the parade; the 
menagerie; the sideshow; and the thrilling performances in 
the big top. Eagerly your mind drank in everything your 
eyes and ears could encompass. You didn’t realize it then, 
but you were getting a lot of information, as well as enter- 
tainment, out of the occasion. 


Today, as you look thru Successful Farming, you are be- 
holding a sizable part of a show many times greater than 
all “‘the greatest shows on earth” 
exhibition of inestimable instruction and helpfulness. It is the 
display of advertising. And its sponsors are thousands of 
manufacturers who are constantly bending their best efforts 
toward providing, at the most attractive prices, things you 


Whether merchandise for the home, implements or sup- 
plies for the farm, clothing for the family—the products and 
services advertised in Successful Farming always give you 
*‘a good show for your money.” 


Colossal! Greatest 


of your childhood ..... an 
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Silex Glass Coffee Maker 80 
Sinclair Products 27 
*Squibb’s Novoxil Liquid 59 
Standard Oil Products........... 87 
Ta-pat-co Collar Pads. ... 36 
*Texaco Products 29 
Time-Tested Laboratories 37 
*Tower's Rain Apparel : 52 
*Toxite Laboratories... .. nae ae 


Union Leader Tobacco 39 
*Union Pacific Stages 54 
*Union Tools 60 
*U.8.8 Steel Roofing and Siding... 49 


*Walker Remedy Company 83 
*Western Ammunition 44 

Western Electric . 4 
*Western Land Roller Co 50 
*Wheaties 2% 
*Wisconsin Motor Corp 28 


*Wolverine Work Shoes.......... 41 


*Write for samples, booklets, or infor- 


mation. 




















































































































































BY OUR READERS 


1. For a quick, easy way to get a tractor 
out of mudholes I chain two four-by-four 
blocks of wood to the rear wheels. This 
enables the tractor to pull itself out much 
easier than anything else could. The 
““chains”’ can be put on any place and they 
are easy to carry right on the tractor.—V. 
F., Iowa. 


2. I have very deep irrigation ditches on 
my farm and I find it very difficult to keep 
the canvas dams from washing out at 
night. To prevent this I put two steel rings 
at the two loose corners of the canvas and 
drive stakes thru them. You don’t have to 
place dirt on the dam, and you can set the 
stakes in the daytime and fit the dam over 
them when necessary.—W. L. C. 


3. To keep cats and other animals away 
from the milk, I built the shelf illustrated. I 
took the sides of an old tire chain and 
nailed the ends securely to the barn; about 
a foot underneath I built a shelf with 
hinges under it so it could drop down. 
Then I stapled iron rings in the corners of 
the shelf so that it can be hooked upright 
when in use or let down out of the way.— 


R. L. H., Iowa. 


4. In order to keep hogs and small livestock 
from following me thru an opened gate, I 
devised a plan to enable me to step over 
the gate. I pivoted the top board of one 
section of the gate on a bolt so that it could 
be raised and lowered. When down, this 
board rests ina slot in the upright part of 
the gate at the latch.—A. C. K., Kans. 


In reclaiming old baling wire (which we 
will need so badly this year) I use a wire 
stretcher. I hook the loop over a peg made 
out of an old fork tine because of its oval 
shape, fasten stretcher on other end, and 
pull. When wire is stretched about two 
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inches the kinks will all come out. When 
straight, it is stored in a small trough until 
we get about 200 to tie in a bundle.—R. I. 
F., Ill. 


For replacing a broken harrow drawbar 
to which the hitch is attached, I find a 
two-inch water pipe serves the purpose 
and is even stronger than the original 
drawbar.—E. S., Minn. 


I find, when using a rubber-tired trac- 
tor on the belt, the wind sometimes whips 
the belt so that it cuts the tire. To remedy 
this I throw a chain around the tire about 
where the belt comes.—O. B. W., Kans. 





To assure a durable job when I 


milk cans, I clean the can thoroly with stee| 


wool, then heat by placing can in an over 
or holding a blowtorch to it for a shor 
time. The can is at the right temperatur 
when it can hardly be handled with bar 
hands. I apply metal enamel of chose; 
color. Such a job is attractive and will stan 
the hot water and cleaning powder, t 

This is a good method for painting nany 


on cans because the paint lasts many times 


longer than if the can is cold when painte: 
—Mrs. G. M., Mo. 


I made a very good four-horse evener b 
taking six feet of the main girder of 


Model-T car frame, filling the channe! 
with a two-by-four of hardwood, fastened 


in with two bolts.—R. J. D. 


To prevent calves sucking each other 


after feeding milk or fluid, I have ration of 


grain ready so it can be fed them at once 
The sucking is forgotten when they tur 
to grain.—A. F. T., N. Y. 


When my water tank started to leak or 
the side, I shaped a small piece of lead int 
a cone. Then from the inside of the tank | 
put the lead cone thru the hole, after 
rounding it with a nail or punch. While 
holding a hammer against the big end of 
the lead plug, the point was tapped care- 
fully so as to draw up even in the hole. Mj 
big stock tank has been repaired in this 
way many times and I have to look ver 
closely to see these plugs.—C. R. F. 


For pumps that lose their prime, espe- 
cially in pastures away from home, I cut a 
round piece of old inner tube to fit over 
pipe underneath the round center part o! 
the check leather. I fasten rubber washer 
to leather with bolt and washer alread) 
part of valve. You can use the same old 
leather as long as it holds together. My 
pumps never lose prime as long as the 
rubber lasts—it will hold even if it pumps 
gravel.—A. H. K., Nebr. 


We tied an old auto-tire chain to th 
front of a plow beam and found it to bea 
very good weed and trash hook. This drags 
everything under, making plowing much 
easier and cleaner in weeds or stubble 


fields.—L. N., Ohio. 


Rabbits have been eating on my earl) 
peas and beans each spring. Instead o! 
using poison last spring, I put sulphur in a 
can, punched holes in the lid, and sprin- 
kled it on the plants. I found it a very 
cheap and effective way to stop them. 


rH. LL. 


We make a covering for chicken-coop 
windows by dipping mash sacks in hot 
paraffin. We first cut the cloth to the siz 
wanted, then thoroly wet the cloth with 
melted paraffin and hang it up to cool. 
O. E., Wis. 


— 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug: 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editos 
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WE FOUKS ON THE FARM FRONT CANT TAKE 
CHANCES WITH TRACTOR FUEL, NEIGHBOR 













@THAT’s the sound advice that many a midwest farmer 
is passing out to his neighbor today. You, too, know that 
you'll have to coddle your tractor along for the duration to 
avoid costly breakdowns and delays. So it’s only good judg- 
ment to be careful about your selection of tractor fuel— 
to be certain that the fuel you burn is best suited to the age 
and make of your tractor engine. 

Right now your local Standard Oil man has your choice 
of three economical, uniform fuels, each backed by the rep- 
utation of a company that has served the farm for more 
than fifty years. Your Standard Oil man can help you select 
the one fuel that will put the most punch in your tractor 
pistons. And remember he prides himself on quick deliv- 
ery direct to your door. 


@ Standard Red Crown Gasoline. This @ Standard Tractor Fuel.** Thousands of 


famous motor fuel is the 2 to 1 choice of two-fuel tractor owners have testified 
midwest motorists over any other brand.* that this inexpensive fuel which does not 
When used in tractor, car or truck, this knock or form excessive carbon is the an- 
long-mileage fuel insures quick starts and swer to low cost power farming. Prove this 
steady power. It is ideal in the new type by a field test on your own farm. 

of high compression tractor. meee ee ee 
*Based on latest available state tar and inspection data. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE your Stand- 


ard Oil man always carries a supply of these 


® Standard Blue Crown Gasoline (For- popular Standard Oil products on his truck: 
: a . ‘ Eureka Harness Oil Mica Axle Grease 
merly called Stanolind). High in quality Bovinol Stock Spray  Superla Cream Separator Oil 
: . Superla insect Spray Semdac Liquid Gloss 
but low in price, Standard Blue Crown Eureka Belt Dressing Semdac Flor-Glaze 











Gasoline is a mighty popular member of BS The Standard Oil Deeler in 


Standard Oil’s family of fine fuels. This STAN DARD 


economical and dependable gasoline will 


town can help keep your 
car and truck in service. 
Make his station your Car 





SERVICE 


save you money the season through. Pantone Conservation Headquarters. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION... USE IT WISELY 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 



































We couldn't resist giving you 
the wees for this cake! It’s so 
flavored, so tender 


ae delicately ; . 
. - ¥ : moist and fluffy! So easy to 
t . make, too. You'll want to try it 


soon. You'll call it a Betty 
Crocker * ‘telemeh.” 


Buttercup 


by BETTY CROCKER 
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5 * 
lenclose 25c in coin. Send me my Betty Crocker “All-Purpose 
— Baking” Cook Book ... at once! | understand my money will 
‘Viramne See mine RAL be refunded if | am not satisfied. 






NEWS ... FOR WOMEN WHO BAKE! ENRICHED pa 
100 pages! Profusely illustrated! 220 recipes! That eached FLOUR 
doesn't begin to describe the Betty Crocker Cook Kitche on tested” 








Book of** All-Purpose Baking"! Thousands of women 
are going to want a copy! It marks the 20th Anni- 
versary of Betty Crocker service, answers your wish 
r CITY. STATE 





for a bound collection of Betty Crocker recipes. Con- 
tains sections on cakes, icings, yeast, quick breads, 
pies, cookies, desserts Note coupon at right. 


Offer good only in continental U.S. A. 















